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PREFACE 

r 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 



The volumes, now offered to the Public, lay down the Principles 
of Fortification, and explain the nature of Military Works, in a 
mariner strictly elementary. No term is any where used which 
has not been previously defined, and no complex work is treated 
of, until all its various component parts have been thoroughly 
illustrated in detail. The perplexing mode, hitherto generally used 
in this country, of giving the dimensions of works of Fortification in 
foreign measures, has been rejected; and not only have our own 
measures invariably been used, but English phrases have also been 
adopted, as far as was practicable. Those technical terms, used 
by foreign Engineers, which it was impossible to reconcile to the 
idiom of our language, have been set aside, and appropriate English 
expressions substituted in their place; excepting only in the case 
of words, which by long habit have become familiar to us, ajid which 
it might, therefore, have appeared more pedantic ttygfc ct than to 
retain. It will also be observed, that every point, mBT and angle, 
which can appear in a plan or section, and ^very part, however 
vol. I. A 3 
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minute, of any work of Fortification, lias its own precise name 
assigned to it; in entering into which details, I had in view an 
object, which has long appeared to me to be desirable, namely, 
the establishment of a fixed Nomenclature, by means of which the 
British Engineer or Military Officer may make his report upon a 
fortified place, without being under the necessity of using an 
uncouth and barbarous phraseology, half foreign half English. 

But the characteristic, that probably will be allowed peculiarly 
to distinguish this work, is the perspicuity, which has been attempted 
throughout. To former authors on Fortification, in general, the 

remark, made by Plutarch upon, the writings of Aristotle, may 

* 

be justly applied; namely, that they can only serve to add to 
the knowledge or to refresh the memories of those, who have 
already studied under a proper master; whereas, by having the 
present work before him; any person of clear understanding, who 
has no previous knowledge of Fortification whatever, may be able 
to teach himself. 

The very simple and perspicuous mode, in which the subject 
has been treated, was originally adopted by me, with a view to 
the instruction of the Non-commissioned Officers and' Soldiers of 
the Royal Engineer Department, for whose special use, not only the 
Course of Practical Geometry before published by me, but also a 
considerable portion even of the present work on Elementary Forti¬ 
fication were expressly written. But, although such was the sole 
object with which I commenced, I afterwards judged it expedient to 
publish both, in order to perpetuate, if possible, a system, which was 
soon found to be of the most essential benefit to that peculiar branch 
of the service, for which it was originally composed ;f and having made 
this decision, I enlarged them toamuch greater extent, than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the above-mentioned purpose, in order to render them 

* See note (A) at flic end of the Preface. 

, t See note (B). 
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more complete, and more generally useful. To the British 
Officer of infantry, whose duty frequently requires him to assist 
in the construction of military works, who is always an essential 
agent in the attack and defence of fortiiied places, and positions/ 
and who, if he rises to command, may often have to decide upon 
projects laid before him by the Engineers, this book may be par¬ 
ticularly advantageous; as it will enable him to act, ou such 
occasions, with greater knowledge, and consequently with greater 
confidence and efficiency. Even to the Private Gentleman, who, 
from a desire of information, aims merely at a general knowledge 
of modern history, it may not be unacceptable; as it will afford 
him the means of attaining a distinct notion of military opera¬ 
tions, in the narration of which, terms of Fortification must 
necessarily be introduced : nor are these terms by any means more 
difficult to bo understood, than those of Architecture, with which 
every person of tolerable education is familiarly acquainted.* 
Officers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, and others, who have 
been educated at the Military Academy at Woolwich, or at either 
of the Military Colleges more recently established, will of course 
find much in the present work, which to them will be entirely 
superfluous, it having been written, as was before stated, with 
a view to the instruction of persons, who had no previous know¬ 
ledge of the subject. Yet I may venture to assert, that even the well 
informed Officer will meet with many useful rules and obser¬ 
vations, which have either been entirely overlooked, or negligently 
situ red over, or treated in an obscure and perplexed manner, by 
former authors of established reputation; and some useful military 


11 Tor example, the terms, bastion, curtain, and ravelin, without which 
even the Gazette account of a siege cannot he properly understood, aie by 
no means more difficult, than the architectural terms, pedestal, shaft, and 
capital; and yet there is scarcely any person so ignoraut, as not to kuow* 
the precise meaning of the three last-mentioned words. 
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works are herein described, no account of which is to be found m' 
any other book. 

It will be observed, that I have deviated from (what appears to 
me) the very ill-judged mode, hitherto followed by several 
elementary writers on this art, who, after laying down the con¬ 
struction of five or six different systems of Fortification, give their 
own opinions upon the advantages and disadvantages of each; 
and so conclude, without explaining any one system in detail, 
and without entering sufficiently into those fundamental rule3, 
which apply to works of Fortification in general. Being of opinion, 
for reasons more fully stated m the body of the book, that this at¬ 
tempt at too great a multiplicity of information, tends rather to 
perplex than to improve a Icauicr, I have, as a specimen of the 
nature of a finished fortress, given the construction of one parti¬ 
cular system only; choosmg, by way of example, that which is 
usually styled the first system of W.iban,* not as being the best, 
but as being the simplest, and therefore the most convenient for an 
Elementary Work. The plan, thus adopted, of course precluded 
me from attempting to give* any new ideas of my own, as to the 
most suitable form for the outlines of a fortress, so that whatever 
value this woik may be allowed ;<• possess, must rest more upon 
the plea of utility than of origin:*my. There is, however, one very 
important pait of the subject, \\b di will be found to be treated in 
a maimer pci feet!y new. 1 allude to those chapters, which take 
into consideration the proper strength of revetments, or retaining 
walls, an investigation useful and interesting not only to the 


* I inake.ii.se of the expression styled/’ because, although it passes by 
the name of Vauban, who used it in the construction and repairs of a great 
number of fortresses, he has in i entity copied the construction of it so very 
close!} from the works ol former Engineers, that as far as this system is 
concerned, lie has no just claim to the merit of invention. In his second 
and third systems, which are biielly noticed, but not explained in detail 
in the course of the following work, he is more original. 
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military, but also to the civil Engineer, and indeed to the learned 
world in general, as it has, for more than a century, engaged the 
attention of eminent mathematicians. 

It was my design, when 1 first decided upon publishing the pre¬ 
sent work, to have added the rules usually followed in the regular 
attack of fortified places, and to have illustrated them not only by 
general and detailed plans and sections of the various works of a 
siege; but also by practical details, stating the quantity of mate¬ 
rials, the number and best arrangement of the men, and the time 
requisite, for each particular operation. At the period alluded to, 
a work of this kind would have been highly useful to the Officers of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers; for those, who were desirous of ac- 

• 

quiiing the necessary information, had then no means of preparing 
themselves for their arduous and important duties in the field, ex¬ 
cepting by mere theory; and it may be observed of the foreign 
books, to which they were obliged to have icconrse, that errors 
are to be found in the host of them, as far as legards the prac¬ 
tical part of Engineering, and in none of them are the whole of 
the field duties explained in sufficient detail. These disadvantages, 
liowixcr, no longer affect the Officers of the Corps of Royal En¬ 
gineers, in consequence of the great improvement, which was in¬ 
troduced into that branch of his Blajestj’s sen ice, in tl.e year Id 12, 
under the administration of the Earl of MuWa\e as Blaster-General 

o 

oi the Oidnance, about a \car after Eioutenant-GVneial Mann 
had been nominated to the command of the Corps. Since that 
peiiod, the Junior Officers of the Royal Engineers, and all the Non¬ 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Department, in addition 
to the studies requisite for their respective stations, have been dili¬ 
gently exercised, not only in the execution of parallels, approaches, 
batteries, saps, mines, and other works of a siege; but also in the 
manoeuvres of pontoons, and in the formation of military bridges 
in general so that there is now no operation, which the ifiitish 


See note (C), 
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Engineer Department can be called upon to perform, in the 
face of an enemy, for which the officers and men tnay not, with 
propriety, be said to have been previously qualified by actual 
experience and the kind of experience, which is thus acquired 
at home, is peculiarly necessary for a Corps, whose duties are 
not only of the most vital importance towards the success of 
armies, but which, in a war of sieges, such as every obstinate pro¬ 
tracted contest must necessarily lead to, are of so very hazardous a 
nature, that in the common course of military events, the major 
part of the officers are always likely to be killed or disabled, before 
they can possibly have opportunities of acquiring an equal degree 
of practical knowledge in the field. 

Since, by reason of the improved svsVni, which has been de¬ 
scribed, a treatise upon the attack of fortified places is no longer 
indispensably necessary for the use of the Royal Engineer Depart¬ 
ment, X I have given up lie, intention of undertaking it; although 
something of this kind may so far be deemed an essential part of 
Elementary Fortification, that, shied} speaking, no work bearing 
that title can be coiisidcnd complete without it. Enough, 
however, has been done, in the juv<ei«l volumes, to qualify the 
reader for improving himself b\ btrlher Mud} ; for after going 
through this Com>e, hr will find no difficulty in comprehending the 
works of other writcis, who have heated those parts of the subject, 
which 1 have kft untouched ; although, if ho had not thus prepared 
himsetf, he could, as I before obseived, have derived little or no 
benefit fioin them, without the assistance of a master. 


•* See note (D). 
t See note (IS). 
1 See note (t N 




NOTES TO THE PREFACE. 


(A) The companies of Royal military Artificers, as the men of the Royal 
Engineer Dcpnitincnt Mere formerly called, being raised by the Duke of 
Richmond, at the end of the American war, chiefly with a view to employ them 
as workmen in the principal foitresses in the British dominions, Mere not 
organized in such a manner as to render them also useful, in the event of a 
new Mar; and their discipline was almost entirely neglected, they being, 
both hy themselves, and by the officers who commanded them, considered 
rather as civilians than as soldiers. This, I must remark, as being one of the 
greatest and most pernicious errors, that could have been committed; for, 
even allowing the mere execution of a certain quantity of labour to be the 
principal object of raising any military corps, which it ought not to be; it 
will iu\arialily be found, that, M'illiout the greatest attention to discipline, 
it Mill no more he possible, to get a body of soldiers to work well, than to 
tight well. If, on the contrary, their discipline is good, they may excel in 
both ; and that is the great standard of perfection, that ought to be kept in 
view, in organizing' 'he Engineer Department of any army. 

At first, the Royal Military Artificers consisted of independent com¬ 
panies, stationed at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Dover, Gibraltar, 
and other places, where works of fortification were either in progress, or 
under repair; and the Captain of Engineers, commanding each company, 
had the entire charge of recruiting it. and also of disciplining or drilling his 
men, as far ns he or the senior Engineer at the station judged necessary— 
that is to say, in most eases not at all. This system, if such it could be 
called, was at (ended with the greatest inconvcniciie.es and confusion; and 
therefore the particular charge of recruiting for the whole Corps, was after¬ 
wards gi\en to a Captain of Engineers, Mho was stationed at ‘W oolwich, 
witJi the title of Adjutant. On their arrival at that place from the country, 
the recruits were clothed, equipped, and drilled, as infantry soldiers, for a 
certain time, under the inspection of the above-mentioned officer, who after¬ 
wards posted them to the several companies at »tlier stations, as required. 
In short, they were thus put into a rtato, to quality them for joining a regi¬ 
ment of the Line, and this was, no doubt, a great improvement upon the 
former system, in which no principle of soldierlike feeling, whatsoever, bad 
been inculcated into them ; but still they were left ignorant of the very im¬ 
pel taut duties which, as Engineer Soldiers, they might be called upon to poi- 
form in the field. Invalids, from the various companies abroad, and at other 
stations, were also sent to ‘Woolwich, previously to their being discharged , 
and ilius that place, became the Head Quarters, and the Depot fur recruits, 
of the Royal Military Artificers. Recently, the oflicer in charge of the 
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recruits Las been called Brigade-Major, instead of Adjutant; and, inde¬ 
pendent of Lis practical duties, tLe whole correspondence of the Corps, 
relative to promotions and transfers of individuals, movements of com¬ 
panies, the circulation of general orders. &c. is carried on through him. 

From the dose of the American war till the year 1811, all the companies 
of Royal Military Artificers were kept permanently fixed at their respective 
stations, both at home and abroad; where they remained for life, in what 
inny r , for military men, be styled a state of vegetation: so that there were, 
at that period, a vast number of men, who had actually grown grey in the 
Corps, who had never entered a transport, nor made a single day’s march 
from the 1 lead Quarters of their company. To the men at Gibraltar, and 
other foreign stations, the service of the Corps was thus rendered almost 
equivalent to IraiiNpoitatiou for life. .Everywhere they intermixed with 
civilians : they married in a proportion unknown in any other corps; — so 
much so, that the number of women and children belonging to one com¬ 
pany, was often equal to that of a battalion of the Line. The superior pay, 
too, of the Royal iVlilitary Artificers, v\hich in well-regulated corps, such 
as His Majesty’s Lifc-Guaids, £vr. invariably adds to the respectability of 
the soldier, had of course the directly contrary cllect, in a neglected one. 
And in the West Indies, and at Gibraltar in particular, to all those evils, 
which, in process of time would have broken the militaiy spirit, and ruined 
the character of the best troops that ever existed, was added a most 
ill-judged system, of receiving volunteers bom regiments of the Line 
going to England a system, by winch the commanding officers of these 
regiments got rid of their worst uu n y to the prejudice of the Royal Engineer 
Department. 

When any expedition was to bo urnimtaken, the number of Royal 
Military Artificers required, \\ cie, in ail eases, selected, by small dctacli- 
inchls, put of the stali'Uiiiiy companies: and, ns the commanding Engi¬ 
neers at the scvcial fixed stations vvcie naturally averse to parting with their 
best men, the detachments, thus formed for field service, were generally 
composed of the stupidest a:id least trustworthy non-commissioned officers, 
and of ihe most ignoiuul, profligate, and abandoned of the privates. As 
the CibraUar companies were, from circumstances, the worst in the Corps, 
the detachments, formed from them, which went to Minorca, Sicily, and 
other parts of Ihe Mcdiicirancan, wen) found so very inefficient, that the 
measure of raising Maltese Artificers was resorted to. And thus, not only 
were Maltese and Sicilians preferred to Britons, in the Mediterranean, 
for the very important service of llie Loyal Engineer Department; but, 
lain told, that, in the West Indies, it had actually been proposed to 
employ Negroes as Engineer Soldiers. 

In the year 1811, the pernicious system of sending the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and men on service by small detachments, was abandoned. 
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ind from that time they have always moved in regular companies. The 
following year, the name of the Corps was changed to the more martial 
appellation of lioyal Sappers and Miners; and an Establishment was 
formed, at Chatham, for the express purpose of instructing them in the 
field duties of the Royal Engineer Department, in a manner that is par¬ 
ticularly noticed in another part of the Preface. To this Establishment 
all the recruits are seal, after being kept for a certain time at Woohvicb, 
under the Brigade Major, where they are taught the first elements of 
military discipline, as was before stated; an object which is also of groat 
importance. The officers, conducting each of these Establishments, re¬ 
ceive orders from, and communicate with, the Inspector General of Forti¬ 
fications, who has the entire charge of the Jloyal Engineer Department: 
and thus, there are two separate Institutions for the practical instruction 
and training of the Recruits, in one of which, they learn a part of their 
duty, in the other, the remainder of it.; which is not the case in any other 
corps, or regiment. This arrangement, which originated from the peculiar 
circumstances, attending the first formal ion and progressive improvement 
of the Corps, does not, by any means, appear to be advantageous to His 
Majesty’s service. Oil the contrary, it is generally allowed, that, by 
uniting the above two Establishments, or at least by carrying on all the 
practical duties of both, in proper concert, at one and the same station, 
Ihc whole might be conducted to far greater advantage. At the same 
time, sonic expense might be saved to Government; and the men would 
be completed in the know bulge, both of their military and professional 
duties, in a much shorter space of time, which in itself would, of course, be 
an additional saving. In fact, there are many of the field duties, which 
cannot be practised to advantage, w ithout having the use of a larger body 
of recruits, than il will be practicable to collect together, whilst the two 
Establishments leinain divided. The operations at Chatham have often 
been paralyzed, for mouths, from this cause; and, indeed, owing to the 
same reason, during the pressure of flic war, in the years 1812, 1818, 
and 1814, several companies were sent from tlicnce on foreign service, less 
perfectly trained than could have been wished. If from these, or other 
considerations, the union of the two Establishments, now suggested, 
should ever lake place, at a future period, the official correspondence rela¬ 
tive to the general duties of the Corps, which is at present conducted, as 
was before stated, in the Brigade Mtijor’s office at Woolwich, might pro¬ 
bably be carried on to most advantage in London, in the office of the 
Inspector General of Fortifications, by whose immediate order, all matters, 
to which the said correspondence applies, arc entirely regulated. 

At present, independent of recruits, there are very few non-commissioncd 
officers and privates in the Corps, who have not been trained to their field 
duties, with the exception of two companies at Gibraltar, and of some 
incomplete companies at other stations, which are the only remnants left 
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of the Old Artificers, and which, I am informed, still retain the habits and 
character of that body, as described in this note. Although much has 
been dono towards the improvement of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
who leave England in a state of excellent discipline, and with the best 
character, there still remain very serious defects in the organization of the 
companies, which have a continual tendency to throw them into disorder, 
and to deteriorate their character and destroy their discipline. These 
evils, the remedies to which arc of a very simple and obvious nature, will 
be more fully treated of in a future note. 


(B) In consequence of the knowledge, thus acquired, the men, who have 
been instructed according to this system, have been found of the greatest 
service, not only in executing field works with greater skill and dispatch, 
but also in assisting the officers of Engineers, to superintend working 
parties. Indeed, on all occasions, in which works arc carried on upon an 
extensive scale, the latter is by far the most important and useful manner, 
in which the men can be employed. For example, no less than about 
18,000 peasants and 2000 horses worked, by order of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, under the direction of officers of the Royal Engineers, in improving 
the defences of the frontier of the Nethei lands, for some months together, 
immediately before the great victory of Waterloo ; and by all accounts, the 
extensive works, then in hand, were conducted with the greatest regularity 
and dispatch. Now, it may easily be conceived, that to have directed such 
a great body of workmen to proper advantage, by means of a few officers 
of Engineers, would have been uttcily impossible, but for the system 
adopted, of subdividing the various works amongst the non-commissioned 
officers and privates, each of whom was made responsible for lading out 
the details of his own portion, and for ih«* direction of a party of from 20 to 
100 men, or even more, according to ciuumstances. During the last year 
of the Peninsular war, and in the various recent operations in Canada, tin; 
same system had been constantly practised with equal advantage; the non¬ 
commissioned officers and men of the Royal Engineer Department, who 
were employed as overseers of military working parties, having on all occa¬ 
sions given the highest satisfaction. Nor has their superior knowledge 
rendered them presumptuous or intractable: on the contrary, it has evidently 
produced the most favourable effect upon their character and conduct; and 
as far as regards personal exertion, it is generally allowed, that these men, 
although mostly composed of Artificers, w ill, with equal ease to themselves, 
perform nearly twice as much work, as any common working party of the 
same numbers, furnished by oilier troops, who have not been previously 
habituated to the construction of field works. 


(C) To render them more expert in the last-mentioned branches of duty, 
which are carried on in a part of the River Medway below Chatham * 
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which is there subject to the action of the tides, and exceeds most inland 
rivers in rapidity, they are exercised in the operations of rowing, easting 
and weighing anchors, sheering boats by means of a current, to serve as 
flying bridges, &.c. In consequence of their continual exertions and 
experience, for more than three years past, the manoeuvres of pontoons, 
and of military bridges in general, under given circumstances, have been 
reduced to a system; and the practicability of any operation of this nature, 
with certain means, may be calculated beforehand, with a degree of 
precision. The smaller parts of the pontoon equipage have been improved ; 
but the pontoons themselves, being an establishment of considerable ex¬ 
pense, have not been altered. They are precisely the same .that were 
used in the time of the Duke of Marlborough, having been, I believe, 
copied from the Dutch pattern of those days, and as such they ar-e best 
calculated for still waters or moderate currents. It is true, that they are 
by no means unfit for general service, even in their present form; but 
some alteration might certainly be introduced to advantage. I am of 
opinion, that the whole, or at least a part of them, should be formed of cop¬ 
per, as being a less perishable material than the tinned iron plate at present 
used. Notwithstanding Ibis change, their weight might probably be some¬ 
what diminished, still leaving sufficient strength. Their ends should be 
made pointed, instead of square, which would not only cause them to 
ride a great deal easier in a rapid current, when the bridge is formed, but 
would also render them much more manageable in rowing, in which very 
essential purpose they must often he employed. For example, in the 
passage of the A dour, the Duke of Wellington was enabled to throw 500 
men across the rher, by means of his pontoons, used as row-boats, pre¬ 
paratory to the formation of a bridge of large boats, which important 
object could not Imve been effected, if the portable bridge equipage of 
the army had consisted of decked pontoons, or other similar expedients, 
that have either been used or recommended, with a view to prevent military 
bridges from being sunk by the extraordinary action of mountain rivers, 
after winter rains, or the melting of the snow. I conceive, that by the 
addition of light wash boards, moveable at pleasure, which may be fixed 
to the present pontoons, when required, so as to raise that cud which is 
exposed to the current, the water may be effectually excluded in the most 
violent floods; and that, thereby the pontoon, thus modified, may be service¬ 
able in all countries, and at all seasons, both as a row-boat, and as forming 
the groundwork of an efficient bridge. Hut if, on trial, these two objects 
cauuot be reconciled, as such very v iolent currents are not to be encountered 
in all countries, the present pontoon, with a little modification, ought still 
to be retained, as the best adapted for general service, whilst* on peculiar 
occasions, bridges of casks, that are of course incapable of being sank 
under any circumstances, may be formed for the passage of mountain rivers 
of extreme rapidity. Seven butts, of thesi^c used as water-oasks in the 
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Royal Navy, are equivalent to one large English pontoon, in the formation of 
a bridge, and when put together in a peculiar way, to which the officers and 
men of the Royal Engineer Department are regularly trained, they con¬ 
stitute what is called a pier. One of these piers, although possessing equal 
buoyauey, is rather lighter than the pontoon: when the casks and other 
necessary materials arc laid out loose on Hie bank of a river, it may be 
completely put together, and launched by a small party of expert men, in 
three minutes: and it may afterwards be moved in any direction by five 
rowers (one of whom steers with an oar). Casks fit for forming such 
bridges, arc to be found in every country in great abundance, and may be 
carried on the backs of mules or horses, in roads that would be impass¬ 
able for pontoons, or other expedients that require four-wheeled carriages. 

The facility wherewith the officers and men of the Royal Engineer 
Department can now execute military bridges of any description, not only 
with regular pontoons, but also with country boats, casks, and a variety 
of other expedients, w hich it would be snpeifhious to mention, may, per¬ 
haps, justly be considered 011 c of the greatest improvements, that has 
recently been introduced into the service; for it is well known, that a few 
years ago there was scarcely an officer in the Erilisli army, who knew any 
thing of this important subject, except by theory. In several foreign 
armies, it is usual to have distinct corps for the purpose, whose duty it is 
to form military bridges, and nothing else; but I conceive that snch a 
system would be entirely inapplicable to the British seivice. After Lord 
Lynedoch (then Sir Thomas Graham) lauded in Holland, at the close of 
the year 1813,two young lieutenant* of engineers, and a company of men 
who had been trained to this duty, formed in a very expeditious manner a 
bridge of country boats over the rivn Al.ieik near Zanderbuiten, which 
served for the conveyance of Hie In si artillery. The boats were of 
different shapes and sizes, collected for the occasion. The materials for 
the superstructure were also of iiregular scantling, and partly collected 
in the neighbourhood, partly felled on ihc spot. If the officers and men 
employed on this service had belonged to a regular corps of Pontoneers, 
they must have remained idle and useless during the remainder of that 
short campaign ; instead of which, the greater part of them were soon 
after brought into action, in the attack of Bcrgen-op-Zooni, and afterwards 
in the bombardment of Antwerp; and on the renewal of hostilities in 1815, 
they were employed in fortifying the frontiers of the Netherlands. A corps 
of professed Pontoncers w ould be entirely useless in time of peace, and in 
a variety of situations, even in time of war, unless they were also made com¬ 
petent to the performance of oilier duties, of a very different nature from 
their ow n peculiar profession; and therefore, I conceive, that the system 
now established in the British army, of calling upon the Engineer Corps 
to furnish detachments for the execution of military bridges, when required, 
is by far the best that could have been adopted; for so long as a 
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regular Pontoon Torn is wanted for constant service, the particular com¬ 
panies, onleiod to be attached to i1,uiay be kepi permanently to that duty, 
for any number of campaigns; and as far as skill and exertion go, I feel 
confident (!>::< the officers and lnrn of the Royal Engineer Department may, 
at this moment, enter into competition with the most expert Ponlonccrs 
of any cf the Continental nations. 

It is to be ohsened, that the .advantages of the system described in the 
present note were not foil during the greater part of the Peninsular 
war, us the officers and men x\ho had been previously trained to the art 
of constructing military bridges were scarcely e\cr employed in that peculiar 
line of duty, excepting in the const luctinn of the celebrated bridge over the 
A dour, the cxccutixc part of’which they performed in concert with the 
Royal j\a\y; and on that occasion their skill surd exertions, particularly 
in crossing the very dangerous bar at tlm mouth of the river, attrac ted the 
highest piinscs from Rent Admital Penrose, whose official letter on the 
subject was, how oxer, from some accident or oversight, m»\er published at 
full length, so that this ciicuinstance is not generally known to the public, 
although their number grosPlv exceeded that of the seamen, xvho co¬ 
operated with them, f made u^c of the expression, “ cxccntixe , r because 
tl:c project of supporting the superstructure ofth.it luidge by means of 
hawser^ instead of baulks, accoiding to the more common system, was, 
i understand, originally suggested by an officer of the Royal Stall’ Corps. 
Baulks were, howexer, added, in a few weeks after the first formation 
of the luidgc, and they proxed on trial much preferable to the former 
expedient, which is by no means well adapted to bridges of boats, or other 
floating bodies; although if may be used to great adxantage (as it had, in 
lac t, been by the same officer oil a former occasion) in those peculiar cases. 
In which the clear intcrxals between the only points of support, that can 
conveniently he obtained, are of an extraordinary width or span. 


(I>) Owing to the very recent introduction of the system described, the 
1 1 ained Sappers and Miners were not brought foiward in sufficient niirn- 
hets, in any enterprise of importance, before) the siege of St. Sebastian, 
in which they distinguished themselves. At the assault of Rergcn-op-Zoom, 
in March 1814, the Royal Sappers and Miners, headed by a lieutenant of 
Imgineers, cut down the palisades, crossed the ditches, planted the ladders, 
and were the first troops that mounted the enemy’s ramparts. At Pcronnc, 
a place taken by storm, after the battle of Waterloo, they also had the 
honour of leading the assault. Rut the most remarkable instance, of the 
advantages arising from having men of this description, xvas in the siege of 
-Port Royer, on the coast of America, which xvas attacked by the British troops 
after their failure before New Orleans. The first night of the operations, 
soldiers of the Line only xvcr^feinploycd* l'Yom a want of skill and expe- 
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lienee in the nature of the duties required of them, and there being very 
few Engineer officers to direct; they collected in groups, instead of being 
spread out, as they ought to have been. Consequently, out of one small 
party of twenty men, fourteen were killed and wounded by a single dis¬ 
charge of grape shot, and such confusion ensued, that very little progress 
was made in the couisc of that, night. On llic second night of the siege, 
nine men of the Royal Sappers and Miners were employed in addition to 
the troops of the Line. By assistance of those few indiv idtials, the officers 
of Engineers were enabled to regulate their woiking party to so much 
advantage, that before morning they had completed a parallel of 200 yards 
in extent, within 50 yards of the enemy’s works, besides approaches in 
advance, which being filled with sharpshooters, the Ameiicans were unable 
to show themselves at their guns, and the (bit surrendered. It is proper to 
explain, that, as the army sailed from the Mississippi in divisions, the main 
body of office! s and men of the Royal I'ngiueei Department, had not arrived 
at the period of the above attack. The nine men who so particularly dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, happened to be on the spot hcfoic the others, because, 
being all caipenters by trade, they had been lent to the Admiral for the 
purpose oil ('pairing the boats of the fleet. 


(E) The loss of officers of the Royal Engineers in killed and wounded, 
in proportion to the total number employed, in the several sieges in Spain, 
was as follows. In the attack of Fort C’hristoval, at the first siege of 
Badajoz (the; latter place, itself hung merely blockaded), 5 out of 7. At 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 7 out of IB. At the last siege of Ihtdajcz, 13 out of 20. 
At Burgos, 3 out of 3, and all the iicu-com missioned officers and soldiers 
of the Department present. AtSt.Se.lKisiir.il, 11 out of 18. For further 
particulars of these operations, see Lie;:' -Col. Jones’s Journals of the 
Sieges in Spain. In the numerous gcnet.il actions and skirmishes, in 
which the British Ibigiiircr; have also l.o’i-n present, dining the late wars, 
their Joss has been very trifling compared wiiii the above. For example, 
although 6 officers of the Roy al Engineers were engaged in the battle of 
Maida, and 5 served on board Lord Fxmotilh’s fleet, in his Jate brilliant 
attack on Algiers, not one out of the whole number was hurl on cither of 
these occasions. But the peculiarly hazardous nature of the Engineer’s duty 
in sieges is proved, not merely by our own military history, but also by 
that of other European nations, as will be seen by referring to Allcnt’s 
History of the French Corps of Engineers. In the second attack of 
Saragossa, 15 out of Q7 Engineers of the besieging army were killed 
and wounded; and in the event of new wars, at least au equal proportional 
loss of Engineer Officers is always to he expected, as a matter of course, 
ill every well-contested siege, ifence it may be allowed, that every pre¬ 
caution, that human prudence can dictate, ought to be taken for rendering 
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a Corps of Engineers effective in the field; their garrison duties, although 
of great importance,*being of a very secondary nature, compared with 
those that they are called upon to perform in w ar. 


(F) A brief view of the past and present Field Establishment of the Royal 
Engineer Department will show the great improvements, that have recently 
taken place in this very important branch of our national military service. 

During the whole of the war, which was terminated by the peace of 
Amiens, and in the first expeditions subsequent to the renewal of hostilities, 
and even during several of the Peninsular campaigns, the officers of Engi¬ 
neers, employed in any siege or other enterpiizc of importance, seldom had 
more than twenty or thirty Royal Military Artificers under their orders, and 
all attempts to render these men useful were attended with disappointment, 
owing to their total want of previous instruction in the nature of the field 
duties of the Department. The discipline of the Artificers was also, from 
causes which were partly explained in a former note, much inferior to 
that of other British troops ; but, low as they stood in public estimation, it 
must be allowed, to their credit, that they always proved themselves to bo 
possessed of an ample share of the national courage. 

Independent of the difficulty, just slated, vv Inch the officers of Royal 
Engineers laboured under, in not having a sufficient body of well disciplined, 
and well instructed soldiers, to act under their oiders, another deficiency of 
a no less serious nature affected the Department, in the total want of the 
means of transport for necessary stores. Even the pontoons, .sent out with 
our expeditions, were merely' consigned, by order of the Hoard of Ordnance, 
to the commanding Engineer, like other articles of store, without any 
provision of properly trained men for manoeuvring them, and without any 
establishment of drivers and horses for transporting them. Consequently 
in eases of emergency, cither country drivers, &c. were to be hired, and 
horses bought, at a disadvantage ; or men were to be borrowed from the 
Infantry, and the means of transport from the Artillery or Commissariat* 
These temporary expedients erected the greatest confusion, and generally 
tended, for the time being, merely to paralyze other important branches of 
the service, without by any means producing proportional benefit to the 
Royal Engineer Department, the officers of which, in consequence of the 
imperfect system, that lias been described, not having the requisite means 
for conducting their arduous duties in the field, with a fair and reasonable 
prospect of success, had their bodies on all occasions harassed by un¬ 
necessary fatigue, and their minds tormented by constant apprehensions of 
the failure of every enterprize in which they were engaged. 

When the Duke of Wellington was making preparations for his late and 
most glorious campaign, the experience of former defects, which had been 
deeply felt in the Peninsular war, led to the following more perfect organiza- 
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tion of tlic Field Establishment of the Royal Engineer Department. Every 
division of the army had 011 c Engineer's brigade attached to it; each brigade 
consisting of a complete company of well-trained Sappers and Miners, with 
drivers, horses, and waggorts, carryiug intrenching tools, sufficient to 
employ a working parly of 500 men, besides a proportion of Artificers' tools, 
and other Engineers* stores. A captain and a certain number of subaltern 
officers were attached to each brigade; and were responsible for the disci¬ 
pline of the men and efficiency of the horses, &c. whilst the remainder of 
the Engineers were left free for the general duties, that might, lie required 
of them. Five companies of Royal Sappers and Miners were employed 
with the Pontoon Train, which consisted of 80 pontoons, besides store wag¬ 
gons, &c., and was drawn by nearly 800 horses, llic whole being under the 
command and ehaige of a hrcict-major of Engineers, assisted by a dun 
proportion of captains and subalterns of tiic same corps. 

To give an idea of the total slicngth of the above Establishment, 1 shall 
.remark, that more than VO officers having been left on duty in the Nether¬ 
lands and on the. frontiers, the n»mhcr of Engineer officers serving with 
the army in Fiance was only 41. 'They had under their command 
upwards of 800 Sappers and Miners, and 550drivers, aud had charge of 160 
waggons (pontoon carriages included), and more than 1000 horses. All 
Assistant Ordnance Commissary with 6 clerks and 9 conductors of stores 
also served with the Engineer Depart incut, besides a proportion of Medical 
Officers ; and to each division of tlic Pontoon Train, were attached a small 
number of Flemish seamen, lomed to rivers, and coasting navigation; 
but I am informed by an officer of Engineers, who w as employed in the con¬ 
struction of two bridges, thrown over the Seine, near Paris, by order of the 
Duke of \\ cilmgtou,that these M-umcii. o*ing to their want of previous train¬ 
ing, were not by any means so .serviceable as tlic Royal Sappers and Miners. 

The Drivers wcic however the only decidedly defective part of the above 

. 

establishment. About one thiid of them belonged to the Corps of Royal 
Artillery Drivers, and were only transferred to the Engineer Department, 
a little before the opening of the campaign. The remainder, being men 
hired for the occasion, in the neighbourhood of Antwerp and Brussels, 
were generally igiicrus.t of their duly, and many of them of bad character, 
so that frequent de.sei lions took place. However, by the great attention of 
the officers of Engine* rs, the horses were kept efficient and in proper con¬ 
dition; for as soon as any of the country drivers deserted, an equal number 
of men of the Royal Sappers and Miners were substituted in their place, 
who, from their peculiar habits of zeal and exertion, made no difficulty in 
reconciling themselves to the novel occupation of grooms and drivers. 
Rut for this measure, a number of valuable horses must have been ruined, 
and the Pontoon Train, as well as the Engineers’ brigades, would by degrees 
have become totally unserviceable; aud if such was the inefficiency of the 
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tired drivers, in so uniformly prosperous a campaign, what could have been 
expected from them, bad the army met with any of those reverses, which 
are usual in war ? 

It is now generally allowed, that a body of proper Engineer Drivers is 
absolutely necessary towards the eflicseney of the Department, there being 
the strongest objection, as w as before stated, to the expedient of borrowing 
men from other military corps; and experience, not merely in the late 
short and brilliant campaign, but also on many former occasions, having 
fully proved, that little or no dependence can be placed in the services of 
hired or contract drivers, particularly foreigners. The Engineer Drivers 
should form a component part of the companies of Sappers and Miners, to 
be, like them, solely commanded by officers of the Ro^al Engineers, who 
should lie held responsible, not only for the discipline of the men, but likewise 
for the efficiency of the horses. If this measure were carried into effect, 
the title “ Sappers and Miners,” which even at present is entirely inappli¬ 
cable to many important duties of the men so styled, would be still less 
suitable to a corps, also containing a proportion of Drivers. It should there¬ 
fore be abolished, and the whole of the men should be called Engineer 
Soldiers, and considered an integral part of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Although the present is certainly not the time, in which the formation 
of any new military establishment can with propriety be recommended; 
still the measure now suggested, of raising Engineer Drivers, should always 
be kept in view', it bciug indispensably necessary, that it should be put 
into immediate execution, whenever the nation shall again he involved 
in war. And in the mean time, a great improvement might take place, 
without waiting for that probably remote period, by transferring the Royal 
Artillery Drivers, who arc at present attached to the Engineer Depart- 
ment, in the British army in Fiance, in a permanent manner, to the latter 
department; which may be effected, by allowing those men,who arc in¬ 
clined, to volunteer their services. A small expense, not exceeding one 
guinea per man, may at first he incurred by this measure, which will be 
amply repaid by the greater efficiency of the men and horses; for as I 
implied before, borrowed troops lent by one. department to another, can 
never enter w ith proper zeal into the execution of, what they must consider, 
an extra and temporary duty. Jealousies and collisions will sooner or 
later take place between the officers of the lw r o combined corps, to the pre¬ 
judice of the service; and there are many reasons, why a department, 
amalgamated out of discordant materials, can never be in good order. 

In the event of Engineer Drivers being raised, in the course of a new 
war, it would not be proper to discharge the whole of them, at the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities ; because the elements of every military body, which is 
essential in war, should be kept up in a certain proportion, no matter how 
small, even in time of peace. Iu that case, as there might not always be 
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employment for Hie Engineer Drivers in their own peculiar line of duty, 
they should be made useful in the const ruction and repair of military 
works, and in all such services, as arc commonly performed in garrisons, 
by direction of the officers of ltoyal Engineers; and in order to qualify 
them for these last-mentioned duties,.they should, on entering the service, 
not only be taught the care of horses, but should also receive the same 
instruction, both theoretical and practical, as the other privates. 

The Engineer DiIvors should be divided into Sections, or small orga¬ 
nized bodies, each consisting of not more than twenty nou-commissioncd 
officers and privates, to be mustered always with some company of Engi¬ 
neers, the name or number not only of the Company, but also of the 
particular Section or Sections of Drivers attached to it, being specified in 
the heading of the muster roll. In all cases, the captain commanding the 
company, and his officers, should be responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of the whole. In general, one section of Drivers per company of 
^Engineers would be sufficient lor field sen ice, which arrangement would 
render the Brigades quite effective; but in the Pontoon Train, as the 
number of Drivers would require to bo nearly equal to that of the other 
soldiers, it would probably be necessary to attach four sections of Drivers 
to each Engineer company. This would render the aggregate of the 
companies rather unwieldy, not much less than 180 men, and about the 
same number of horses; but when we consider, that all the troops of 
Horse Artillery on the war establishment w ere nearly as numerous, and 
yet that they have always been kept in excellent order, I entertain no 
doubt of equal efficiency; since the organization I suggest, in regard to 
the proposed Engineer Drivers, is found cal on the system of that branch 
of the service, which has always given the greatest satisfaction; whilst the 
very contrary system, hitherto followed, in organizing the Drivers attached 
to the Eoot Artillery, lias been attended throughout the whole course of 
the late wars, with nothing but evil and confusion. It is true, that a con¬ 
siderable improve incut has recently been introduced in regard to the Eoot 
Artillery Drivers ; but. even this new system alluded to, appears to me to 
fall very far short of that of the Horse Artillery. In forming Engineer 
Drivers, the one or the other of the above systems will probably be imitated, 
and therefore I may lie pardoned for stating my opinion as to which of the 
two ought to have the preference, which otherwise 1 should not have 
presumed to do. 

I shall observe, that in the above suggestion for raising Engineer Drivers, 
my chief object Las been to guard against their being formed into a distinct 
or separate Corps, from the other soldiers of the Department. To prevent 
even the possibility of their being considered as such, which 1 am persuaded 
would be attended with most pernicious effects to the service, I shall further 
state my opinion, that there ought to be no special Commandant, or field 
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officers, attached to <he Engineer Drivers in particular; that these men 
should never even nominally be divided into Troops or large bodies; that 
there should he no officers mustered as captains of froops, nor any other 
commissioned staff officers, nor stall*appointments whatever, to distinguish 
the Drivers as a separate establishment. 

In short, they should he, as I said before, an integral part of the 
Engineer Companies, to which they are attached, for the time being; 
and iny only object in recommending them to be divided into Sections 
was, in order that they might always be disposable and moveable from 
one company or service to another, according to the exigencies of 
war; an object, which could not be effected without throwing them into 
a state of complete confusion and indiscipline, if they were organized in 
any other manner whatever, l’or every officer of experience knows, that 
smaller detachments, formed out of troops or companies, always fall into 
bad order; and theiefore in a body of men, such as the Engineer Drivers, 
who, from the nature of their service, must necessarily act in very small 
numbers, it must hr allowed, that the only inode of preventing this evil, 
in establishing such a corps, is to divide it, as I have suggested, into 
organized bodies, each complete in ifsolf, hut not exceeding in number 
the smallest detachment, that is likely to be required to act together. If 
this arrangement should he carried into effect, it will of course be under¬ 
stood, that some. Engineer companies may have no Drivers attached to 
them, others may have one section each, whilst others again may have 
two or more sections serving with them, according to circumstances. I 
shall conclude by observing, that all transfers of sections from 011 c com¬ 
pany to another should he avoided, except incase of absolute necessity. 

With regard to the measure above suggested, of changing the name of 
the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners, I have long been convinced, that 
it would be of the greatest possible benefit to TIis Majesty’s service. The 
unfortunate system, which has hitherto prevailed for more than thirty 
years, of calling the officers of the Royal Engineer Department by one 
name, and the soldiers whom they command by another, in imitation of 
the Ere rich, was, in my opinion, the principal cause of the acknowledged 
indiscipline ami irregularity of the old Military Artificers, and has been one 
of the chief obstacles to the improvement of the Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Even if experience bad not proved, in the strongest manner, what I now 
assert, it might easily be conceived, oil a little reflection, that any dis¬ 
tinction, although only in name, which tends to disunite officers and their 
soldiers, cannot but fail to be highly pernicious to the reputation and 
efficiency of the whole. Eor when the former are know n by one name, 
and the latter by another, the fame arising from their mutual exertions is 
necessarily divided, and therefore diminished; and in case the discipline 
and comforts of the men should be neglected, which is much more likely to 
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happen under this system than under any other, the disgrace will most 
unjustly fall solely upon the soldiers, who, as a body, have not the power 
of improving or organizing themselves, instead of being attached, as it 
ought to be, to the ofHcers who command them. If we duly weigh this 
most serious disadvantage, under which the present Royal Sappers and 
Miners labour, and take further into consideration, that it has hitherto 
often been their hard fate to have a total change of captains of com¬ 
panies every two or three months; the excellent character which 
they possess as a corps, under such very unfavourable circumstances, 
must be allow ed to do them the highest honour. If these evils, which 
affect no other regiment in His Majesty’s service, were removed, I feel 
persuaded, that the Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Royal 
Engineer Department, as they are now the most intelligent, would also bo 
considered the most useful ami respectable body of troops in the world. 

The measure, necessary for completing the proper organization of the 
Corps in general, is to attach one captain and two lieutenants of Engineers 
to cacli company, who shall, under all circumstances, move with their respec¬ 
tive companies, and remain with them until promoted. The companies of 
the Pontoon Train only, as being more numerous than the others, ought to 
have three iaeiitenanfs of Engineers attached to each. It is the common 


opinion, that the junior second captains of the Corps of Roval Engineers 
should have the command of companies in preference to senior second 
captains or first captains, the former arrangement being by far the best 
adapted for the general .service of the Coips in active warfare, and there¬ 
fore the one which might on that groom! he with most props icly adopted, 
even in time of peace or in ganiscas. The. reason, which may perhaps 
appear sufficiently obvious, is as follows. Jt is well known that the duties 
of the commanding Engineer, serving with a division of an army in the 
field, who is usually a first captain in the Corps, arc so very important and 
extensive, that they, at all limes and under all circumstances, aic sufficient 


to engross the whole of liis attention; so that if the command and charge 
of a company of soldiers is also made to devolve upon him; (as no individual, 
however zealous and indefatigable, can perforin impossibilities), the unfor¬ 
tunate company, of which lie is the nominal captain, must necessarily be 
neglected. The second Engineer of the division, oil the contrary, not 
Laving, like the former, the general charge of a department, has it in his 
power, if placed at the head of a company, to pay every attention to the 
men under bis command. At the same time, it is to be observed, that the 
regimental duties, thus imposed upon him, will by no meaus prevent 
liim from having opportunities of distinguishing himself as an Engineer, 
For in sieges, and in all other operations of peculiar danger and difficulty, 
such as me likely, if successfully executed, to add to the credit of the 
Corps, the Engineer Soldiers with the Officers, who arc in the immediate 
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command of them, must, of necessity, always be brought into action in 
the most conspicuous and important situations. 

Although, therefore, it may be of small importance, whether the com¬ 
mand of Engineer companies is given to first or second captains, so long 
as they remain stationary in garrisons; still I conceive, that it would bo 
dangerous, and eventually pernicious to his Majesty’s service, to adopt the 
former arrangement, even in time of peace. For the experience acquired 
in war is soon forgotten, unless the fruits of it arc embodied in permanent 
institutions, so that if first captains of Engineers are appointed to the 
command of companies at the present moment, it is not likely that a 
different arrangement would be adopted, or even thought of, in ease of a 
new war, at some future period; aud therefore the moment that a British 
army shall again take the field, that is to say, at the time, of all others, 
when the good of the service requires, that the discipline and comforts of 
military men should be watched over with the greatest zeal and attention; 
the non-com missioned officers and soldiers of the lloyal Engineer 
Department would once more be almost totally neglected, as they were 
in general, owing to the same cause, during the whole of the Peninsular 
war, a thing, w hich 1 do not scruple to assert, for it is proper that the truth 
should be known, the more especially as the evil arose entirely from the 
defective nature of flic system followed; and no blame whatever can bo 
imputed to the individual officers then'in command of companies. Having 
now discussed most of the oilier points, which appear essential tow ards 
the more perfect organization of the Royal Engineer Department, I shall 
conclude by observing, that the class of officers, called Sub-lieutenants, 
who are raised from the ranks, one to each company, ought to be abolished; 
for many strong reasons, w Inch I shall not enter into at large. Suffice it to 
say r , that although the individuals selected have always been chosen on 
account of their merit, and some of them have distinguished themselves 
afterwards as commissioned officers, still it must be allowed, that the 
experience of ten years has fully proved, that none of the advantages ex¬ 
pected from this measure have been realized: on the contrary, it has mate¬ 
rially conduced to retard the improvement, and to iujurc the reputation and 
efficiency of the Corps. Some other means should therefore be adopted of 
rewarding the most deserving non-commissioned officers, which might be 
done with much less expense to the country, and at the same time more 
to the comfort and satisfaction of the individuals themselves, who, to my 
ccrlaiu knowledge, have more often been involved in difficulties and distress, 
than really benefited, by the change. 

In recruiting th^. Corps, the greatest attention should always be paid 
to character; for an idle or profligate mail, who might be rendered 
serviceable in a regiment of the Line, is literally useless in the Royal 
Engineer Department; gad no volunteers from the militia, nor any * 
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discharged men from other regiments or corps, should on any account be 
inlisted; for it may easily be conceived, that men, who have been accustomed 
lor years to the less laborious duty of mounting guards, and attending parades 
and occasional drills, can seldom be thoroughly reconciled to those steady 
habits of continual personal exertion, which arc required of a soldier in 
the Engineer Department. Accordingly, it has been remarked, that young 
recruits, who never served before, have generally proved more intelligent 
and more regular in their conduct, and have apparently taken much more 
pleasure and pride in their peculiar duty, than volunteers from other regi¬ 
ments, of whom there is also a considerable proportion in the Corps. Con¬ 
sidering, moreover, the great skill and zeal which are indispensably 
accessary, and the peculiarly hazardous and sometimes confidential nature 
of their duties, no foreigners ought, on any account, to be inlisted as 
Engineer Soldiers; nor should any foreign companies in future be raised. 
Out of three Maltese companies that were embodied about the year 1805, 
as alluded to in a former note, two have been already disbanded; and it is 
♦o be presumed, that the reduction of the third will soon follow. 

It is proper to explain, that in the various suggestions contained in this 
note for the further improvement of the Department, in which I have the 
honour of serving, I lay little or no claim to the merit of originality, except¬ 
ing in the proposal for calling not only the officers, but also the non-com¬ 
missioned officers and soldiers of the Department, by the general title of 
Royal Engineers. All the other points treated of have, for a great number 
of years, been the topic of constant discussion amongst the officers of the 
Corps; and'although opinions may vary as to details, yet the propriety of most 
of the general principles, that have been advanced, is now universally 
acknowledged ; particularly as far as regards (lie necessity of raising Engi¬ 
neer Drivers, and of attaching a due proportion of officers, in a permanent 
manner, to the existing companies. Indeed, I know, that both of 
these important measures have been sanctioned by the highest authorities 
in the Corps of Royal Engineers, and the latter in particular is evefi said 
to be, at this moment, under official consideration ; so that there is some 
prospect of its being soon carried into effect, the more especially, as not¬ 
withstanding the vast advantages, which must necessarily result from it, the 
execution of it will be a matter of mere arrangement, not involving any 
expense whatever to the country. I may conclude by observing, that I 
have not been biassed, in any thing that I have said, by the customs or 
institutions of any foreign nation, a blind imitalion of which, in military 
affairs, has always appeared to me a matter to be highly deprecated. At 
least, so far as regards the very important field duties, at present executed 
by the Royal Engineer Department in the British service, I feci persuaded, 
that an exact copy of either the French or Austrian system, &c. of perform- 
■kg the same duties, would lead to a perfect chaos. 
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THE following Course is equally adapted for the purpose <f seff 
instruction, or for the use of a Teacher. 

In studying it without the assistance of a Master % the Learner . 
ought, after reading each paragraph with attention, to write succes¬ 
sively all those words or phrases contained in it, which are printed 
in capitals, before he proceeds to a new paragraph. 

By this means, after going through every chapter, he will have 
before him a collection qf all the definitions or technical terms, that 
have been treated of in that portion qf the work. He should then 
lay aside the book, and read over tohat he has written . If he finds 
that he understand* the whole qf his terms, and that he can readily 
point out, on the corresponding plan, section, or other figure, such 
lines, angles, fyc. as are denoted by them, he may then proceed to 
another chapter: but jf he be deficient in respect to any of the terms, 
he should refer again to the book, and make himself master of the 
whole of them, before he goes farther • 

In like manner, after drawing the plans, sections, or other figures 
of fortification, contained tn any part qf this work, he ought to 
examine himsejf in respect to the lines, angles, Sfc. therein delineated. 
Each of these has its distinct name, which is regularly explained. 
If therefore, on inspecting his figures, he meets with any line or 
angle, the name qf which he cannot recollect, he ought to return to 
the same chapter, and peruse it again toith greater atteufjpfi bqfbre 
he proceeds to another. 
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In instructing others, the Teacher will read fropn the book, in a 
e/ear and distinct manner, causing all the legmers to write down the 
words and phrases , printed in capitals, ineach successive paragraph, 
and also to draw* step by step, the several lines, Sfc., directed to be 
drawn, until the whole figure, or construction,contained in each chap¬ 
ter, is completedAt the same time he will, himself, write and draw the 
same phrases, and figures, as he proceeds, with chalk, upon a large 
black hoard, placed in a conspituous situation, from which the 
learners, who are not supposed to have the book before them, must 
copy. He will inspect their performances after each step, until 
the end of a chapter, after which he will examine them with minute 
attention, to see if they understand what has been done . 

In the construction of the plates, as contained in Chapters v, vi, x, 
and xin, he will proceed in the same manner, excepting that it will 

9 

M $e unnecessary for him to draw any explanatory figures on the board - 

In sho ripmhteaching others, the system must be followed, which is 
amply explained in the Course qf Practical Geometry, published by 
the same Author ; to which any Teacher, who finds a difficulty in 
regulating the details of instruction, is recommended to refer; and 
which is also, like the present work, adapted to the purpose of self 
instruction . * 4 

The learners must, of course, understand something of Practical 
Geometry, btfi&e they commence this book; bed Uis piopei to state, 
for the eneouragekbpt of those, who have not previously studied it, 
that a complete fcnoi&tedge qf Practical Geometry is by no means 
necessary. For some of the simplest definitions, and some jew, ngt 
perhaps exceeding ten ot twelve, of the most simple problems , such 
as drawing perpendiculars, and parallel lines, Spc., Sfc., fyc., will 
be (inefficient ground work, to enable them to commence this Course 
qf lUfethentary Fortification . 

Each learner must be provided with a pair qf compasses, having 
one shifting or movable leg, besides a pencil point, and an ink point, 
to 6e occasionally used in lieu qf it. Also -a wooden ruler, and a 
right atigkd triangle, Jbr drawing perpendicular and parallel lints - 
and he m dy^tifra large slate, not framed, if .economy be an objci t; 
otherwisepaptr is preferable . The plates should always hi diawn 
on paper . 
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CHAP. I. 

preliminary definitions. 

Fortification is the art pf constructing military works, whpthai 
offensive or defensive. * }t . 

Offensive fortification comprehends the various works, 
which are necessary for forwarding the operations of a besieging' army. 

Defensive fortification comprehends such wjorks, gf ftre 
calculated to enable a body of men, to defend Abemsel«eFa(g«MtfJ <a 
greater number. Defensive fortification may consist either of .per¬ 
manent or temporary works. - » 

Permanent works comprehend fortresses erected for the (no- 
tection of cities, towns, naval and military arsenal*; or for the purpose 
of occupying important roads, passes, or positions, which, if left open, 
would be favourable to the operations of an enemy* _ 

Permanent works are either built of masod£|i$. .or otherwise con¬ 
structed in a substantial durable manner, as is impfdd by their name. 

The art of constructing works of this description is c%Hed PERyg- 
NENT FORTIFICATION. 

Temporary work* or field works cooqjrebqed'aueh iworks' 
as are thrown up in haste, during a campaign, to' strengthen the 
position of an army, corps, or ddfachment. ^ > * 

The art of constructing such works *» called FiBL^f^pTIFiCATlON. 
Permanent works are inclosed all round ;* End from the strength 
of the obstacles, which they oppose to an enemy, are such as cannot 
be taken without a regular, siege, provided that they are famished 
with a proper garrison and Stores. _ i 

Field works, being generally intended to strengthen the pnaifioft x£ 
ti pops drawn up in order of .battle, are often left open or defenceless 
in rear; and from the hasty nature ot their construction, they are 
tfrequently liable to be taken by storm, , , 

The study of fortification .is usually, divided into two distipet 
blanches, elementary and practical. v * 

Elementary fortification tdaiches the method of ptafiuBg 

a fortress according to certain rides, proportfeS&s, and dimensions; be¬ 
sides which it also includes the art of p) an ningt&e operations of a siege. 
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fc • . 

Practical fortification teaches the nature and use of the 
various materials and implements used in constructing works, toge¬ 
ther with the quantity of eadk kind, that will be necessary : also the 
number of workmen reqnfrelh and the best mode of distributing and 
' directing them: lastly to calculate the probable expense of a work, 

and the time likely to be required in finishing it with certain means. 

# 

In short: Elementary Fortification includes every particular relative 
to the plan of works; whilst Practical Fortification embraces all 
details respecting the execution of them. The former branch requires 
more talent, but both are’ so intimately connected, that an Engineer 
cannot hope to succeed in planning woiks to advantage, without a 
knowledge of the executive part. 

In order to simplify the study of Fortification, it is always sup¬ 
posed, in the first instance, that the place to be fortified is situated 
on a level plain; in which case, it will be evident, that the works 
ought to be of the same strength all round, and disposed according 
to some general and uniform plan. 

*r 

A place thus fortified is called A regular fortress. 

CHAP. II. 

OF THE OUTLINE OF A REGULAR FORTRESS. 

A regular fortress is inclosed all round by a continued wall or 
RAMPART. 

The inclosing wall or rampart of a fortress is not 
built in a circular form, Or according to any continued curved line; 
» buf te-'tisually constructed with angular or projecting parts, at certain 
fotalT&ls. 

i. These projecting parts are called BASTIONS. 

bastions, or projecting parts of the wall of a regular fortress, 
Are joined by other more retired portions, laid out in right lines. 

These retired and right-lined portions of the walls of a regular 
fortress are called curtains. 
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The outline of a regqlar fortress is, therefore, composed, 
parti; of bastions, and parti; of curtains. 

I 

I shall now teach you to draw a bastion. 

The plan of a bastion is traced by four right lines joined 
together; of which two are called faces, and two are called 
FLANKS. 

% 

Draw a right line perpendicularly, that is to say, in 
a direction from the top towards the bottom of your i 
paper, to represent the left flank of a bastion. 

Draw a second line from the top of the former 
towards the right, and so as to form an obtuse angle 
with it. 

This second line is to represent the left face of the. 

BASTION., 



From the extremity of the left face of your 
bastion draw another line , 1 also towards the right, so 
as to form a right angle nearly. 



This third line is to* represent the bight face of the* 
bastion. 


\ 

From the extremity of the right face of your 
bastion, draw another right line downwards. 

This last drawn line tvill represent the* bight flank 

the bastion, which is therefore complete. 

* • * * . 

• * * 4 • 



Draw a second bastion, similar to the 
first, a little to the right of it, and lower 
down ;our paper. 



d 
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Join the lower extremities of the 
_ opposite flanks of your two bastions 
right line. 


'V \ 



• 9 « 

Tlie last drawn line is called a curtain, as was before 
mentioned. 


Draw a third bastion to the left of the former, also a little 
lower than the first drawn bastion. 


Draw a curtain to con¬ 
nect it with the adjoining 
bastion. 



What you have now drawn represents part of the outline of a 
fortified place, and, it must be evident, that by adding more 
bastions and curtains, you might produce the right and left ex¬ 
tremities of your figure, until they met each, other $ so as to 
inclose a space, such as would be contained within the walls of 
a fortress. 

S • 

* 

All the augles in the outline of a fortified place have their 
particular names. 

i 

•• ^ i 

The angle, formed by ffiet&vo faces of any bastion, is called 

THE SALIENT ANGLE OF THE BASTION. 


Mark the salient angle 
of your center bastion by 
a small arc. 



The angular point of the salient angle’ of a bastion is some¬ 
times simply called the point of the bastion. 


% 
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The angle, formed by a flank and a face of any bastion; is 
called the angle of the shoulder. 


Mark the angles of the 
shoulder of your right and 
left bastions. 



The angular points of the last-mentioned angles are sometimes 
simply called the shoulders of the bastion. 

:■ 

■ . 

Consequently there is the right shoulder of a bas¬ 
tion, and the left shoulder of a bastion. 

i 

The angle, formed by the flank of any bastion and an adjoining 
curtain, is called the angle of the flank. 


Mark the angles of the 
flank of your center bastion. 

Rub out your marks. 

In addition to the lines shown in your present figure, it is con¬ 
venient, in drawing the outline of a regular fortress, to use a 
number of other lines, which do not actually appear on the ground 
when the work is finished. 

j^hese imaginary lines are drawn in pencil, in constructing the 
plaff of a fortress. Afterwards, in penning it with iuk, they are 
either rubbed out or dotted. 

A line supposed to be drawn between the two angles of the 
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flank of any bastion, so as to inclose it in rear, is called the 

GORGE OF THE BASTION. 

Draw a dotted line to 
represent the gorge of your 
center bastion. 

The gorge of a bastion is sometimes also called the re¬ 
verse of the bastion: and in general the reverse of any 
work whatever signifies the rear of it. 

A line, drawn through the salient angle of any bastion so as to 
bisect it, is called the capital of the bastion. 

Draw a dotted line to 
represent the capital of your 
center bastion. 

Rub out the gorge of 
your center bastion, leaving 
the capital. 

The demigorges of a bastion are formed by pro¬ 
ducing the a joining curtains, until they meet the capital of the 
bastion. 

Draw the left demigorge 
of your center bastion. 





Draw the right demigorge 
of the same bastion. 
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Rub out the demigorges 
of jour center bastion: 

And draw the capitals 
of the right and left bastions 
of your figure. 

The capital of a bastion divides it into two equal parts, which 
are called demibastions ob half bastions. 

A front of fortification consists of any two oppo¬ 
site deiiiibastions, and one curtain, namely that which lies 
between them. 



Rub out the left face and left 
flank of your left bastion, and the 
right face and right flank of your 
right bastion. 



Two fronts of fortification now remain. 


Rub out one of them. 



One front only now remains, consisting of two demibastions, 
and one curtain, as was before explained. 

The continued wall or rampart, which incloses a regular 
fortress all round, forms what is called the body of THE 

FtACE, OR MAIN INCLOSURE. 

* I 

* l 

The body of the place is surrounded by a ditch, which is called 

^ * 

THE PRINCIPAL OR MAIN DITCH OF THE FORTRESS. 
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In fortification, the interior side of any ditch,* that is to say, 
that side or boundary of it, which 'is nearest to the center of the 
fortress, is called the scarp. 

But the exterior side of a ditch, that is to say, that side or 
boundaiy of it, which is nearest to the country, is called the 
COUNTERSCARP. 

Small works, called tenails, are usually constructed in the 
main ditch of a fortress, in front of, and near to, the curtains of 
the body of the place. 

A tenail consists of two faces, which form an obtuse angle in¬ 
wards, or towards the center of the fortress. 

Draw two lines, forming an obtuse angle 
downwards, to represent the right and left 

FACES OF A TENAIL. 

A tenail has two demigorges in rear of and parallel to the 
face*. 

t ‘ tiWwtwo fines near the former, below them, • 
and parallel to thesi, and of the same length 
nearly, to represent the demigorges of 
the tenail. 

Join the .opposite ends of these parallels by 
right lines. 

The last drawn lines form what are called the extremities 

OF THE TENAIL. 

Your tenail is now complete. It has two faces, two demi- 
gorges, and two extremities. 
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The angle formed by the two faces is called the reenter¬ 
ing angle OF the tenail: and, generally speaking, all 
angles, in fortification, which point inwards or towards the cen¬ 
ter of the fortress, -are called reentering angles. 


Sometimes the faces of a tenail are not produced until they 
meet, but are joined by a third line, which is called the CURTAIN 
OF THE TENAIL. 


Draw the front of a new tenail, with two 
faces and a curtain. 



Draw lines parallel to and in rear of the 
former, to represent the reverse of your new 
tenail. 



Draw the extremities of your new tenail. 


The<tenail, which you have now drawn, is called a 
WITH A CURTAIN. 

A tenail with two faces only, such as you dr^# before, is called* 
A SIMPLE TENAIL. j 

• I 

Besides .the tenail, there are usually some detached woricsj 
advanced beyond the main ditch of a fortress, which, from that 
circumstance, are called outworks. 

i 

The most simple and common kind of outwork in use is called 

A RAVELIN. 

A ravelin has two faces forming an angle outwards, or towards 
the country. 
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Draw two lines forming an angle upwards, to 
represent the right and left faces of a 
RAVELIN. 

The angle, formed by the two faces of a ravelin, is called the 
SALIENT ANGLE of the ravelin : and generally speaking, 
all angles in fortification, which point outwards or towards the 
country, are called salient angles. 

The angular point of the salient angle of the ravelin is also 
called the point of the ravelin. 

In addition to its two faces, the ravelin has also two demigorges, 
which form a reentering angle, that is to say an angle pointing 
inwards, as was before explained. 



Draw two lines to represent the right and 

LETT DEMIGORGES OF THE RAVELIN. 



The capital of a ravelin is an imaginary line sup¬ 
posed to bisect it, and passing through the salient angle. 


Draw a dotted line to represent the capital of 
your ravelin. 



It is to be observed that the term “ capital” is not confined to 
bastions and ravelins only: it may also be applied to other works 
of fortification, and always signifies an imaginary line, passing 
through the salient angle of a work, and bisecting or nearly 
bisecting it. 
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In like manner, the terms “ gorge” and “ demigorges,” may b« ap¬ 
plied to other works of fortification, besides those which have been 
above described; it being observed, that they always signify lines, 
which are supposed to inclose the work in rear or in reverse. 

The ravelin, which you have just drawn, is called A simple 
RAVELIN. 

Sometimes the two demigorges of a ravelin are not produced 
till they meet; but the reentering angle is cut off by a right line 
perpendicular to the capital. - 

Draw a right line accordingly to cut off the reen¬ 
tering angle of your present ravelin. 

Rub out the superfluous parts of your former 
demigorges: rub out also the capital of your rave¬ 
lin : and the ravelin will be complete in its new 

* 

form. 

The last drawn line is called the break at the gorge 

OF THE RAVELIN. 

I 

Sometimes a ravelin has small flanks, which are made parallel 
to the capital or nearly so. 

« 

Draw two lines, accordingly, to represent the 
flanks of your ravelin. 


Rub out those lines of your present figure, which 
will become superfluous after the flanks are drawn. 

The figure of A ravelin with flanks is now complete. 
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Ravelins without flanks are esteemed the best. 

The ravelins of a fortress are always placed before the curtains, 
and beyond the main-ditch ; consequently they stand immediately 
in front of the tenails. 

In a regular fortress, there is not only the main ditch surrounding 

* • 

the body of the place ; but there are also ditches in front of the 
ravelins and other outworks. 

The ramparts of the body of the place are usually raised 
higher than those of the outworks; and the main ditch is in like 
manner almost always broader, and sometimes deeper than the 

DITCHES OF THE OUTWORKS. 

Beyond the ditches of a fortress, there is usually a narrow space 
left all rouud, which agrees with the natural level of the original 
ground nearly. 

This space is called the covered way. 

i 

Immediately beyond the covered way the earth is raised to such 
a height as to protect a mail standing in it (that is to say in the 
covered way) against distant shot fired from the country. 

This elevated part in front of the covered way is called the 
• GLACIS. 

The glacis, which is higher than the natural level of the ground 
on one side, falls off with a gradual slope towards the country on 
the other side, until it meets the said ground level. 

To recapitulate: a regular fortress has walls or ramparts, and 
ditches. There are the ramparts of the body of the place, and the 
ramparts of the outworks. Iu like manner there is the main ditch, 
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that is to say th« ditch of the body of the place, and the ditches 
of the outworks. Beyond the ditches is the covered way; and 
lastly the glacis. 

The nature of these works will best be understood, from the 
consideration of their section or profile, which I shall next proceed 
to explain. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE SECTION OR PROFILE OF THE VARIOUS PARTS 

OF A FORTRESS. 

The first line drawn in every section or profile is the ground 
line, which is intended to represent the natural surface of the 
ground, upon which the fortress is constructed.. 

In the section of a regular fortress, this line is always supposed 
to be perfectly level, or horizontal. 

Draw a line across your paper to represent the ground line 
of your section. 


In the section of every regular work, there is the rampart, ditch, 
covered way, and glacis. 

The rampart has an inside, a tcrreplein, a parapet, and a 
scarp. 

The inside or back of the rampart, being {generally of earth, 
has a slope, which is called the interior slope of the 

j 

RAMPART. 



iff ELEMENTARY FORTIFICATION, chap, m. 
The interior slope of the rampart has a base and a height. 

Mark the base of the interior slope, upon your ground line, by 
two points. > 

—i-t-.--- - -- 


Represent the height of your interior slope by a perpendicular 
raised above the ground line, from the second point. 

Draw an oblique line between the first point and the top of the 
above perpendicular. 



The line last drawn represents the interior slope of your rampart. 

\ 

The terreplein is the level part or terrace of the rampart, upon 
which the guns and mortars, destined for the defence of the 
fortress, are placed. 

It commences immediately in front of the interior slope of the 
rampart. 

* 

Mark the extent of the bate of your terreplein, upon the ground 
line, % a point 



___ * 

The terreplein is made a little higher in front than in rear, to 
prevent rain water from lodging upon it 
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Represent the height of yarn terreplein in front, by raising a 
perpendicular from the above point* 



Draw* a right line, connecting the top of this perpendicular, and 
that of the interior slope of the rampart. 



The last drawn line will represent the terreplein of your 
rampart. 

The parapet is a breast work, constructed upon the front 
of the rampart, and raised to a certain height, to protect the 
men and guns, placed upon the terreplein, against an enemy’s 
fire. 

The parapet has an inside, a top, and an outside. 

The inside of the parapet generally has^a slope, which is called 
the interior slope of the parapet. 

Represent the height of your parapet above the front of the 
terreplein, by a vertical line; or, in other words, one which is 
perpendicular to the ground line of your figure. 

This is done by producing upwards that perpendicular, which 
; shows the height of the terreplein in front 



c 
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Represent the base of the interior slope of your parapet, by 
marking a point upon the terreplein, at a short distance in rear of 
the last drawn line. 




The top of the interior slope of the parapet is called the 
interior crest of the parapet. 

Sometimes*it is simply called the crest of the parapet. 

From the crest of the parapet draw a horizontal line, outwards, 
to represent the thickness of the parapet at top; it being of course 
understood, from what was said before, that every horizontal line, 
in the section of a regular fortress, is supposed to be parallel to 
the ground line. 



The top of the parapet has a gentle slope from the crest down¬ 
wards, which is called the superior slope. 

Represent the height of the superior slope of the parapet by 
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dropping a perpendicular from the extremity of the last drawn 
line. 



The height of the superior slope of the parapet is also called 

THE I)]p OF THE PARAPET. 

Draw THE SUPERIOR SLOPE OF THE PARAPET. 



The outside of the parapet has a slope which is called the ex¬ 
terior slope of the parapet. 

j 

Produce the dip of the parapet downwards to a certain extent, 
to represent the height of the exterior slope of the parapet. 



- From the foot of this produced line, draw a horizontal line, 
outwards, to represent the base of the exterior slope of the 
parapet. 
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Draw THE EXTERIOR SLOPE OF THE PARAPET. 



_/ 



/I 





On that part of the terreplein, which is immediately behind the 
parapet! there may either be gun and mortar batteries! or a ban* 
quette. 

The banquette is a foot bank for the troops to stand upon, 
when -they fire over the parapet with small arms. 

Represent the level of the banquette by marking a point, on 
the interior slope of the parapet. 



A 








From this point draw a line backwards, which may be horizon¬ 
tal or nearly so; in order to represent the breadth of the banquette. 



This line is called the tread of the banquette. 

* 

Represent the height of the banquette in rear by a vertical line. 
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The banquette has a slope in rear. 

Mark the extent of the base of this slope, upon the terreplein, 
by a point. 



Draw THE SLOPE OF THE BANQUETTE. 



Those lines in your figure, which represent the base or height 
of any slope, are all imaginary lines, which in a finished section 
would either be rubbed out or dotted. 

Part of the terreplein, and of the interior slope of the parapet, 
also become imaginary lines, in a section, after the banquette is 
drawn. 

Rub out all the imaginary lines in your present figure, excepting 
the ground line, which is necessary for our further operations. 



Here it may be observed , that in drawing sections or plans of 
works of fortification , it is seldom usual to rub out any of the 
imaginary lines, which are useful in the construction , until the 
whole of the outline is finished in pencil . 

+ In this book a different system is followed , a part of the 
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imaginary lines being generally rubbed out, before the whole of 
any proposed figure is completed. This has been done for the sake 
of clearness. 

I before stated that the top of the interior slope of the parapet, 
which is the highest ridge of it, is called the interior crest 
OF THE PARAPET. 

In like manner, the top of the exterior slope of the parapet, 
is called the exterior crest of the parapet. 

i 

A parapet therefore has two crests or ridges. 

But whenever the term €t crest of a parapet ” is used without 
particularly specifying which of the two, the interior crest of the 
parapet is always to be understood, as may be inferred from what 
was before observed; it being the highest and most conspicuous 
ridge. 

The outside or front of the rampart is called the scarp. 

The scarp may either be reveted or not. 

When the scarp is said to be reveted, it implies that it is faced 
with masonry or brickwork; and the wall, which is built for that 
purpose, is called the scarp revetment. 

Between the foot of the exterior slope of the parapet and the 
front of the revetment, a small margin or level space is generally 
left, which is called a berm. 

Draw a horizontal line outwards to represent the berm. 
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From the extremity of the berm, drop a perpendicular, inter¬ 
secting the ground line, in order to represent the height of the 
scarp revetment. 



This being the principal perpendicular in the scarp, is called 
the scarp line. It is supposed to terminate on the same 
level with the bottom of the ditch. 

Draw a horizontal line, outwards, from the foot of the scarp 
revetment, to represent the level of the ditch. 



The scarp revetment has a slope. 

Mark the extent of the base of this slope upon the last drawn' 
horizontal line. 
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■Draw THE SLOPE OF THE SCARP REVETMENT. 



The scarp revetment has an offset as its foundation. 
Mark THE OFFSET. 



Draw a line to shew the depth of the foundation 
of the scarp revetment, by dropping a perpendicular from 
the extremity of the offset. 
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Draw a horizontal line to represent the bottom of the foun¬ 
dation. 



Draw also a horizontal line to represent the top of the scarp 
revetment, part of which will agree with the berm. 



Draw a vertical line to represent the back of the scarp revet¬ 
ment. 



The scarp revetment usually has a cordon. 

The cordon is an upper course of cut stone, projecting a little 
t beyond the rest of the wall, in a semicircular form. 
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Mark the height of the cordon, upon the scarp line produced 
upwards. 



Draw the front of the cordon, by describing a semicircle upon 
the above produced line. 



Draw the top of the cordon: and rub out the lower part of the 
exterior slope of the parapet, if it interferes with the cordon. 
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Draw the back of the cordon, which we shall suppose not 
to extend quite so far as the back of the revetment. 



nui> out tne 
ment. 


-o- j 



It is to be observed, that that course of masonry which forms 
the cordon, is not always built in the manner represented in your 
present figure, but is often made to extend as far back as the rest 
of the revetment, and the latter is of course the strongest method. 


At the back of the revetment, there are generally counterforts 
or buttresses to strengthen it, built at certain intervals from 
each other. 

• ■» 

The counterforts are not always made quite so high as the revet¬ 
ment. 
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Mark a point upon the back of the revetment, a little lower 
than the top of it, to shew the height of the counterfort. 



Draw the top of the counterfort. 



Draw the back of the counterfort- 



Draw the bottom of the counterfort, by producing, backwards, 
the bottom of the foundation of the revetment. 
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Mark a point on your ground line to shew the breadth of the 
ditch. 



It was before explained that the interior side of the ditch, in for* 
tification, is called the scarp; and that the exterior side of it is 
called the counterscarp. 


Represent the height of the counterscarp by dropping a perpen¬ 
dicular, from the point last marked, to meet the bottom of the ditch. 



This perpendicular in the section, agrees with the counterscarp 
line in the plan of a fortress. 

The counterscarp has also a revetment, similar to the scarp 
revetment, which you have just drawn. 

Mark the extent of the base of the slope of the counter¬ 
scarp revetment by a point. 
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Draw the slope of the counterscarp revetment. 



Mark the offset of the counterscarp revetment. 



Draw a line to show the depth of the foundation of the counter* 
scarp revetment. 



Draw the bottom of the foundation of the counterscarp revet* 
taent. 
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Mark the thickness of the counterscarp revetment at top. 



Draw the back of the counterscarp revetment. 



Rub out superfluous lines in your counterscarp revetment. 



The counterscarp revetment usually has a coping, or upper 
course of cut stone projecting a little beyond the rest of the wall. 

The coping of the counterscarp projects or over-, 
hangs about six inches in a rectangular form. 
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Mark the height of the coping upon the slope of the counter¬ 
scarp revetment, a little below the ground line. 



Draw the projection of the coping. 



Draw the bottom of the coping. 
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Vhe section explained. 


Rub out that part of Jour original counterscarp revetment, 
which becomes superfluous after the coping is drawn. * .. f 



Sometimes the coping does not extend the whole breadth 
of the revetment. Let us suppose this to be the case in the 
present instance. 

Draw the back of the new coping at a little distance from the 
back of the revetment. 



Rub out that part of the revetment, which now becomes su¬ 
perfluous. 



* 01 • i> 
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The counterscarp revetment may be strengthened by counterforts 
•r buttresses, which are similar to those of the scarp. 

Draw a rectangle to represent a counterfort of the 
' counterscarp, making the top of it a little lower than that of 
the revetment, which it is intended to strengthen. 



Mark the breadth of your covered way upon the ground line, by 
a point. 



The covered way usually has a gentle slope frpm front to rear 
to cany off rain water. 

From the point, which shows the extent of your covered way, 
raise a short perpendicular to represent the height of the said 
slope. 



k 
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Draw the slope of* the covered wav, and nw*e the 
top of the coping a little, so as to agree with the slope. 



In front of the covered way is the glacis, the back of which, 

• » 

being raised to a certain height, serves as a parapet for the covered 
way. 

Represent the height of the parapet of the coverej* 
way by a vertical line. 



Mark a point upon the covered way, to show the extent of the. 
base of the interior slope of the parapet. 
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Draw the interior slope of the parapet of the covered way. 



The crest of the parapet of the covered way is also called the 
crest of the glacis ; and this lattef term is commonly used 
in preference to the former. 

The parapet of the covered way has a banquette in rear of it, 
similar to that of the rampart. 

Mark the level of the banquette of the covered way. 

Draw the tread of the banquette. 

Represent its height in rear by a vertical line. 

And draw its slope; all of which operations must be performed 
in the same manner that was before described, in treating of the 
former banquette. 



The banquette op the covered wat is now com 

► 
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Rub out all the imaginary lines of the parapet and banquette 
of the covered way; leaving only that perpendicular, which shows 
the height of the crest of the glacis. 



Mark the breadth of d/e glacis npon your ground line; measuring 
from the foot of the above perpendicular, outwards.* 



This distance shows the extent of the slope of the glacis, which 
is continued regularly from the crest outwards, until it meets the 
natural level of the ground. 

Draw THE slope or the glacis. 



* The following figures are' done on a smaller scale titan the former ones, 
in order not to exceed the width of the page. 
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The point, where the slope of the glacis terminates, is called 

THE FOOT OF THE GLACIS. 


All that part of the ground line, which is comprehended between 
the bottom of the interior slope of the rampart, and the foot of 
the glacis, now becomes an imaginary line; and must either be 
rubbed out, or dotted, in a finished section. 

4 

Dot the above-mentioned part of your ground line : 

And rub out that line, which represents perpendicular 
.height of the crest of your glacis. 



On the front of the banquette of the covered way, there is a 
row of palisades planted. 


Palisades are strong wooden stakes, driven into the ground 
vertically or nearly so, a few inches apart. They are generally 
made of* oak, or hard wood, seldom less than 6 -inches thick, 
and of such a height as to form an obstacle to troops. The 
palisades of. the covered way are either made of the same height as 
the cregt of the glacis, or a little higher. 

> 

Draw THE PALISADE of the covep.ed way, representing 
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the thickness of it by two .parallel vertical lines, except at top, 

where it must be .pointed. . 

* . 



The ditch, in its present form, represents a dry ditch. 
Sometimes the ditch may be wet, or partly filled with water. 

a ^ 

Draw a horizontal line to represent the surface of water in 
A WET DITCH. 



You will have observed, that the covered way 19 nearly on the 
same level as the original ground, on which the fortress is sup¬ 
posed to be constructed: but that the ditch is sunk below this 
level; whilst the rampart and glacis are raised above it. 

In planning a fortress, it therefore becomes a matter of impor¬ 
tance, to make the ditches of such dimensions, that the rubbish, 
excavated from thence, may just be sufficient for forming the 
elevated parts of the rampart and glacis. 

If this rule is not attended to, it may be necessary, either to 
bring a considerable part of the materials for finishing the ramparts 
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and glacis from a great distance; or td cart *&*)’ the SOperfluout 
rubbish from the ditches into the country, instead of being able to 
use it on the spot: in either of which caBes a needless loss of time, 
labour, and expense will be incurred. 


Sometimes instead of a semicircular cordon for the scarp revet¬ 
ment, a simple coping is used like '.that of the counterscarp. 
Sometimes both cordon and coping are dispensed with. Some- 
. times also the' counterscarp revetment is not continued quite so 
high as the level of the covered way. 

TSfere may also be several other variations in the profile of a 
fortified place, which shall be noticed hereafter. 


CHAP. IV. 

' '■** * 

or THE USUAL MODE OF CONSTRUCTING THE OUTLINE 
OF THE PLAN OF A REGULAR FORTRESS. — COUNTER¬ 
FORTS AND TRAVERSES FURTHER EXPLAINED. 

- In drawing the outline of the plan of a regular fortress, the first 
thing necessary is to describe a regular polygon, inclosing the town 
or spot of ground which is to be fortified. 

The nature of the polygon will depend upon the size or 
extent of the place or position, that is to be fortified. For instance, 
a small town may be fortified by a hexagon or figure of six sides; 
whereas a large town or city may require a decagon or figure of 
ten sides, or even more. 

\ 

The smallest regular work in use is a square fort. 

The next to this is a pentagon. 1 
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The square and pentagon are used only for citadels, or for the 
defence of posts Of secondary importance. 

l 

After the polygon is described, all regular fortresses are con¬ 
structed ne'arly in the same manner, each front of the fortress being 
made to correspond with a side of the polygon. 


Let us suppose that the fortress to be represented is a regular 
hexagon. If vve construct a half hexagon, it will explain the 
matter equally well. 

I • ' 

* • 

a 

Take a half sheet of large paper, and turn one of the long sides 
of the paper towards you. 


Draw a right line across your paper near the bottom of it. 

1 0 


Upon this line, with a 
radius rather less than one 
third of the breadth of the 
paper, describe a semicircle, 
the ceuter of which must agree 
with the middle of the paper. 



In this semicircle describe a 
half hexagon, to represent part 
of the polygon that you propose 
to fortify. 


r 



/ The three sides of the half hexagon are called THE exterior 

HIDES OK THE POLYGON. 
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The angles, formed by the exterior sides, are called ex¬ 
terior angles of the polygon. 


Mark the exterior angles of 
the polygon, that are shown in 
your present figure. 

Rub out your marks. 

From the center of your half 
hexagon, draw radii to the 
two exterior angles of the 
polygon, which are shown in 
your figure. 



The angle, formed by any 
interior angle of the polygon. 

v 

* Mark the interioh 

ANGLES OF THE POLYGON, 
represented in your present 
figure. 


two adjoining radii, is called an 



The interior angles are also sometimes called the angles 

AT THE CENTER OF THE POLYGON. 




COtf&TRUCTBP. 



OUT 


Rub out the semicircum- 
ference, ,the two last drawn 

' *, i 

radii, and the marks of the 
interior angles of your polygon. 
The half hexagon, and dia¬ 
meter only will remain. 
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We shall now proceed with the construction. 


Bisect each of the exterior 
sides of your polygon. 


From the middle of each 
exterior side, drop perpen¬ 
diculars, inwards, of a given 
length; for instance let these 
perpendiculars be one sixth of 
the exterior sides. 


* 



0 



On examining the figure , it wilt be found that the per¬ 
pendiculars are more than one sixth of the exterior side, notwith¬ 
standing the above direction. The same deviation from the rules 
given in the text will be found in some other parts of this book. 
The reason is, that thefgures , in general , being tin a very small 
scale, the various parts represented would not be sufficiently clear, 
if the whole of them were always drawn according to their just 
proportions. But wherever there is any variation of this nature, 
the learner is recommended to follow the directions contained in 
tile text, making his Jigures as much larger than those in the book, 
as he may Jind convenient . 



CHAP. IV. 

When “the perpendiculars,” are mentioned, in describing 
a system of fortificatiort, 4 it always implies {the lines which you 
have just drawn, unless any thing to the contrary is specified; be¬ 
cause although there may be many other lines perpendicular to each 
other, in the pltujof a fortress, these are the principal perpendicu¬ 
lars, and of most use -m, the construction. 
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From the adjoining exterior 
angles of the polygon, draw 
lines intersecting each other 
at the foot of the perpendi 
culars. 



These lines are called the lines of defence. 


The salient angles, formed by these last drawn lines, correspond 

with the salient angles of the bastions of your fortress. 

< 

Upon the lines of defence, 
measure a certain distance from 
the salient angles on each side; 
and mark points for the should* 
era of your bastions. For in* 
statrte, let the distance set off be about one third of your exterior 
sides. 



Take in your compasses the 
distance between the salieut 
angle of one bastion* and the 
shoulder of an adjoining one ; 
and from each of the salient 

angles as a center, with the above radius, make intersecticns 
npon those lines of defence which are drawn from the same point. 
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The points last marked will show the position of the angles of 
the flank. 

By joining the various points in the lines of defence, you will 
have the flanks of jour bastions and the curtains. 


Draw THE FLANKS. 



Draw THE CURTAINS. 



The lines of defence, properly speaking, extend only from the 
angles of the flank of any bastion to the salient angles of the 
adjoining bastions. 


The body of the place of your half hexagon is now complete. 
It consists of three fronts of fortification; each front, as was before 
observed, being composed of two demibastions and one curtain. 

Rub out your perpendiculars. 


Rub out also those parts 
of your lines of defence, which 
will ttecome imaginary lines, 
after fhe bastions are drawn. 
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« 

Hie angles, comprehended between the exterior sides of the 
polygon, and the faces of the bastions, are called the diminished 
ANGLES OF THE POLYGON. 


Mark the diminished angles 
of your polygon. 


Rub out the marks of the diminished angles; and dot the 
exterior sides of your polygon. 

9 

Draw the capitals of your bastions; and dot them. They will 
of course agree with part of the radii of the polygon, which you 
before drew. 

Represent the demigorges 
of your bastions by producing 
the curtains, till they meet the 
capitals on each side of them: 
and let the demigorges also be 
dotted 

The right line, which is composed of one curtain and two 
adjoining demigorges, is called an interior side of the polygon. 

There are three of these lines in your present figure; and they 
are called the -interior sides of the polygon, because 
if you examine attentively, you will observe that they form a regu¬ 
lar half hexagon, or figure exactly similar to that which is formed 
by the exterior sides. * 

t 

r 

When the exterior sides of the polygon are first drawn, in the 
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manner, that we have followed iothe above construction; this fa 
called fortifying INWARDS; because the whole of the body 
of the place comes within the original polygon. 

f t % 

But when the interior sides of the polygon are first drawn in 
any plan, and the other lines are marked off afterwards; it is 
called fortifying outwards; because in this case, the body 
of the place comes without your original polygon. 


Rub out all imaginary line*; 
that is to say all the dotted 
lines in your plan. 



The remaining lines (not including of course die diameter of 
your original semicircle) will represent the outline of the 
body of the PLACE of a regular half hexagon. 

This is called the master line of the fortress; and 
it corresponds with the scarp line, in the profile or section, 
which was before explained. 

% 

Sometimes it is also called the cordon line, because it' 
agrees nearly with the front of the cordon of the scarp revetment. 

We shall next proceed to draw the main ditch of our fortress. 

The number of fronts in the book will now be reduced from 
three to one, which will be drawn on a larger scale, in order that 
the remaining figures may not appear too complicated. 

I 

But the Teacher may, if he thinkr-proper, cause the Learners to 
corkinue to construct their figures with three fronts; and without 
thanging iheir scale. 



4k- 
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« 

In that case , he will make thent pass over a part of the 
succeeding paragraphs, until the body of th.e place of the new 
figure consisting only of one front is supposed to be constructed; 
proceeding at once to that paragraph in page 51, which com¬ 
mences thus, “ The main ditch, or ditch of the body of the 
place,” 4fc. 

If the Teacher should however think it expedient to make the 
Learners construct one front on a large scale , before they draw a 
complete half hexagon; he may then , instead of omitting any 
part of the succeeding paragraphs , go on with the whole of them 
in regular order, as follows. 

Draw two radii to divide 
the center front of your half 
hexagon, from the two other 
fronts. 


Rub out your two extreme fronts, 
leaving only the center front, with 
the radii which bound it. 


Your figure in its present state represents one front only of a 
hexagon; but as the several fronts of a regular fortress are exactly 
alike; if you know how to construct one, it will be a sufficient rule 
for all the others. 

We will, therefore, construct one complete front only of a 
regular fortress, previously rubbing out our present figure, and 
commencing another, on a larger scale, for the sake of clearness. 
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Draw a right line to represent' 
the exterior side of one front of 
your new figure, on a larger scale. 


We shall next draw a part of the two radii of the proposed 
front: it being unnecessary to draw the whole of them. 


Divide your exterior side into 
three equal parts. 


The angle formed by the exterior side .of a hexagon, and either 
of its radii, is equal to the angle • formed by any two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. 


In order to find a part of the 
radii of your proposed front, you 
will therefore construct an equi¬ 
lateral triangle, on the two extreme 

parts, that is to say, on the first and third divisions, of your ex¬ 
terior side. 



Rub out those two opposite 
sides of your equilateral triangles, 
which are nearest to the middle 
of the exterior side. 

\ 

X° ur figure, in its present state, represents the exterior side of 

one front of the polygon, and a part of two radii, such as were 

sh °'l’ n 111 one of y° ur former figures, but on a larger scale. 

VOL - 1% E 
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Bisect your exterior side, ac¬ 
cording to the rule before ex¬ 
plained: drop a perpendicular 
from the middle of it; and make 

the perpendicular equal to one sixth of the exterior side. 

From the extremities of your 
exterior side, draw the lines of 
defence, intersecting each other 
at die foot of the perpendicular. 

From the extremities of your 
exterior side, which represent the 
positions of the salient angles of 
two bastions, mark a given dis¬ 
tance on the lines of defence; for instance, a distance equal to 
one third of the exterior side. 

The points last marked will represent the shoulders of the 
bastions. 

You will next take in your 
compasses the distance between 
the salient angle of one bastion, 
and the shoulder of the other, 
and from each of the salient angles, as a center, with the above 
radius, make an intersection upon that line of defence, which is 
drawn from the same point. 

Hie new points thus found will show the angles of tlA flank, 
as was before explained. 







Draw your flanks. 
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Draw your curtains. 


The body of the place of one front is now complete, on a 
larger scale than before. 



We shall next proceed to draw the main ditch. 

The following directions apply either to the finishing of the 
outline of one front of fortification, such as is represented in your 
present figure; or to several, as for instance, to a figure with tjiree 
fronts, such as the outline of the half hexagon, which you before 
drew. 

The main ditch, or ditch of the body of the place, is 
bounded by the scarp and counterscarp. 

The scarp line has just been drawn: it remains to draw the 
counterscarp. 

The counterscarp is made circular, opposite to the salient angles 
of the bastions. 

From each salient angle as 
a center, with a given radius, 
as for instance, one half of 
your perpendicular, describe 
arcs outwards towards the 
country... 

i\ the learners are continuing their former half hexagon: 

Restore your original perpendiculars in each front, and produce 
then} outwards. 
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If the learners are drawing one front only, according to the 
figures immediately preceding: 

Rub out all imaginary lines 
except your perpendicular, 
and your two radii, which you 
will-produce outwards. 


The straight parts of your counterscarp, which commence 
where these circular parts finish, are generally directed towards 
die shoulders of the nearest bastions. 



From the shoulders of 
every bastion, draw taugeuts 
to the above arcs. 


Rub out the superfluous 
parts of the arcs, and of the 
counterscarp lines; that is 
to say those parts of the 
last drawn lines, which are 



bastions, and the point of intersection 


between the shoulders of the 
of these lines; 



The form of the counterscarp of the body of the 
place is now complete ; as also that of the main ditch. 


Upon each perpendicular 
produced, • mark a point at 
a given distance from the 
reentering angle of the coun¬ 
terscarp. Let this distance, 
for instance, be equal to the 
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The points just marked, show the position of the salient angles 

of THE RAVELINS. 


Upon each of the faces of 
your bastions, mark a point 
near the shoulder, at a given 
distance. 


Draw right lines, from the 
points marked on each pro¬ 
duced perpendicular, to those 
M'hich are marked on the 

faces of the bastions of the 

* 

same fronts. 



Rub out the superfluous parts of your last drawn lines, that is t. 
say, those parts of them which cross the main ditch. 


The faces of your ravelins 
will then be complete. 


Rub out the capitals of your ravelins. 

The ravelins have ditches and counterscarps. 
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That part of the counterscarp of the ravelin, which 
is immediately in front of the salient angle , is made circular . 


From the salient angle of 
each ravelin, as a center, 
with a given distance as a 
radius, foi instance, about two 
thhds of the width of the 
main ditch, measured at the 
salient angles of the bastions, 

Draw tangents to each arc, 
painilei to the facts of the 
ravelins, and produce them 
till they meet the counter¬ 
scarp of the body of the 
place. 






The main ditch and the ditches ok the ravelins 
communicate with each other. 


Rub out therefore the su- 
peifluous parts of your 
original counterscarp, as also 
of the last described arcs. 



Draw the break at the 
gorge of the ravelin, in every 
front. • 
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Rub out those parts of 
the demigorges of jour, rave¬ 
lins, which become super¬ 
fluous, after the breaks are 
drawn. 



half 

front of fortification 

ravelins • , . 

ith is now complete, 

a ravelin 


The outline of the counterscarp of a regular 



The covered wav is bounded by the counterscarp and 
glacis. 

That side of the glacis, which is next to the covered way, is 
called the crest of the glacis, as was before explained in treating 
of the profile of a regular fortress. 

The crest of the glacis is drawn parallel to all the faces of the 
counterscarp, at a given distance; but these parallels are produced 
till they form salient angles without being rouuded off like the 
salients of the counterscarp. 

Let us suppose that the breadth of the covered way is to be 
about one third of the breadth of the main ditch. 


The most convenient mode of drawing the crest of the glacis, 
is first to describe arcs, at a given distance from all the reentering 
angles of the counterscarp. 


You will therefore, from 
etch reentering angle of your 
counterscarp as a center, with 
a radius equal to one third of 
the breadth of the main ditch, 
describe arcs to show the 
extent of the covered way. 
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Draw tangents to these 
arcs parallel to all the faces 
of the counterscarp. 


Rub out your arcs, and 
the superfluous parts of 
your tangents. 


Any part of the covered way, which is more spacious than the 
rest of it, is called a place of arms. 

Those parts of the covered way, which are in front .of the 
salient angles of the bastions and ravelins, being more spacious 
than the rest of it, are therefore places of arms, and from their 
position they are called the salient places of arms of 
THE COVERED WAY. 

Here the Teacher will cause the Learners to " mark the salient 
places of arms of the covered way and aflerxmrds to “ rub 
out the marks / 9 

t 

• % 

There are rfso reentering places of arms, that is to say, 
spacious parts near the reentering angles of the covered way. 
These are not yet drawn. 
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The reentering places of arms have two demigorges and two 
faces. 4 

The demigorges are marked by setting off a given distance upon 
the crest of the glacis, on each side of the reentering angles. 

Let us suppose the length of the demigorges to be equal to the 
breadth of the main ditch nearly. 

You will accordingly 
mark the demigorges of 
the reentering places of 
arms of the covered way, 
at the above distance, on 
each side of the reen¬ 
tering angles of the 

covered way. 

Take in your compasses a distance a little longer than one of 
the demigorges, for instance, about one tenth longer; and let 
this represent the length of the faces of your reentering places of' 
arms. 



With this distance as a 
radius, from the extremities 
of each pair of demigorges 
,.as centers, * describe arcs 
intersecting each other to- 
i wards the country. 



The points of intersection, thus found, the position of 

the salient angles formed by the faces of the reentering places of 

* ' * 

arms. 
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From each of the above 
points of intersection, you 
will therefore draw right 
lines to the extremities 
of the demigorges. This 
being’ done, rub out the 
small arcs, which will then 
become superfluous. 



Rub out also those parts 
of the original crest of your 
glacis, which will become 
superfluous, after the re- 
ENTERING PEACES OF 
ARMS OF THE COVERED 

way are drawn. Rub out 
also the superfluous parts of the faces of the said reenteiii^ 
places of arms; namely that part of each face which crosses the 
covered way. 



The long faces of the covered way are called branches; and 
take their names from the work immediately behind them. 


For instance, there are two branches of the covered wav. irt 
front of every bastion of a regular fortress. 


One of these is called the eight branch of the • 

COVERED WAY OF THE BASTION. 

The other is called the left branch of the covered^ 

WAY OF THE BASTION. 

There are also two branches of the covered way hi front of 
every ravelin of a regular fortress. 
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Oue of these is called the right branch of THE 

COVERED WAY OF THE RAVELIN. 


The other is called the left branch of the covereb 

WAY OF THE RAVELIN. 


The foot of the glacis is drawn parallel to the crest of it. The 
most convenient mode of drawing it, is first *ukc the breadth 
of the glacis as a radius, and from all the salient angles of the 
covered way, as centers, to describe arcs. 


Let us suppose 
the breadth of the 
glacis to be nearly 
double the breadth 
of your main ditch. 
Take this distance in 
your compasses, as 
a radius, and describe 
arcs outwards, from 



all the above-mentioned salient angles. 


Draw tangents to 
these arcs, parallel to 
all the faces of the 
cpvered way; or, in 
other words, parallel 
to THE CREST OF 

the glacis. 
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Rub out the su¬ 
perfluous arcs, &c. 
and the exterior lines 
of * your figure will 
show the form of 
THE FOOT OF THE 
QLACIS. 


Eveiy branch of the covered way has traverses, or small 
parapets extending across it, of the same height as the crest of 
the glacis nearly. 

These traverses are intended to protect troops posted in the 
covered way, against raking shot from an enemy's batteries. 

There are advanced traverses, and retired traverses. 

I shall first explain the method of drawing the advanced 
traverses. 



Produce the fares 
of all your bastions 

and. .ravelins across 

• ' ,•» 

the dltj&ies, until they 
meet thiB;" counter¬ 
scarp. 



If the Learners are continuing the construction of a half 
hexagon, the Teacher will now direct at follows* 
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Place one leg of your compasses in the center of the circular 
part of the counterscarp of a bastion, that is to say on the point 
where the counterscarp,# would be intersected by the capital of the 
bastion produced. 

Measure the distance from this point to either of the adjoining 
points, marked on the counterscarp of the same bastion, by one of 
its faces produced. 

Set off the same distance, in the same manner, upon the two 
circular parts of the counterscarp, in front of each of the demi- 
bastions at the right and left extremities? of your figure. 

When this is clone , the Teacher will pass over such of the 
following directions as apply to the single f ront of fortification 
only , and trill proceed to that paragraph in page 64, which com¬ 
mences thus: “ From the various points, marked on your coun¬ 
terscarp, draw perpendiculars,” &c. 

If the Learners , however , are not drawing a half hexagon , 
hut one front of fortification only, such as appears in this part of 

the book ; then the Teacher trill direct as follows . 

» 

The faces of the demibastions, shown in your present front 
of fortification, would, if produced, cross the ditches of the 
two adjoining fronts, to the right and left of it, no part of either 
of which is represented in the figure. 

And in like manner, the faces of the nearest demibastions of 
the two adjoining fronts, would, if produced, cross the main 

ditch and meftt the counterscarp of your present front 

« 

% 

It is therefore necessary, before the proper number of point* 
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on the counterscarp of your figure can be determined, to find the 
position of the face of one demibastion of an adjoining front. 

We shall choose, for this purpose, that front which is to the 
left of our figure. 

It has already been explained, that the oapital of any regular 
bastion bisects it. 


From the point of your left demibastion, you will therefore 
draw a right line, forming an angle on the left side of the capital, 
equal to that angle which is formed by the capital and the face of 
the said demibastion. 


The method of per¬ 
forming this problem 
by means of intersect¬ 
ing arcs was explained 
in the Course of Prac¬ 
tical Geometry. 



Rub out the arcs, by 
means of which you 

found your new angle; 
and the line last drawn 
will show the face of 
an adjoining demibas¬ 
tion, which forms a 
part of the next front 
of our supposed for¬ 
tress. 
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Produce the last 
drawn face across the 
ditch, till it meets the 
counterscarp of the left 
demibastion of jour 
original front 


Place one leg of your compasses in the point, where the capital 
of the left demibastion of your original front cuts the counter¬ 
scarp ; and from thence measure the distance to the point, where 
the counterscarp of the same demibastion is met by die produced 
face of the adjoining front. 


Set off the same 
distance, in a similar 
manner, upon the 
counterscarp of the 
right demibastion of 
your original front. 


This being done, rub out the superfluous face, which is to the 
left of your original front of fortification. 

Here the same directions zvill again apply, either'to the half 
hexagon, or to a single front of fortification. 
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From the various 
points, marked on 
your counterscarp, 
draw perpendiculars 
across the covered 
way. 



Rub out the lines 
that cross vour ditches. 



Each of the perpendiculars, drawn across your covered way, 
represents the front, or ouiside of an advanced traverse; or in other 
words that side of it, which faces towards, the country and 
would be exposed to an enemy’s fire. 


The back or inside of each advanced traverse is drawn parallel 
to the above lines at a given distance, on that side of each, which 
faces towards the interior of the fortress. , 

Let us suppose this distance to be about two thirds of the length 
of your traverses. 
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Draw the back, or 
inside, of each ad¬ 
vanced traverse, ac¬ 
cordingly. 



The whole of the advanced traverses of the covered 
way are now complete. 

The line, which represents the back of a traverse, is also called 
the crest of the traverse, because it is the highest part 

of it.* 



These last drawn perpendiculars are to represent the back 
or crest of the retired traverses of the covered 

WAY. 


* It will be understood, that the term crest of a traverse implies the 
interior orcstof it, as was explained in treating of the parts of a parapet, 
to which a traverse is similar in every respect. 

VOL. F 
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From the various 
points, marked on 
your counterscarp, 
draw perpendiculars 
across the covered 
■way. 



Rub out the lines 
that cross your ditches. 



Each of the perpendiculars, drawn across your covered way, 
represents the front, or out side of an advanced Traverse; or in other 
words that side of it, which faces towards, the country and 
would be exposed to an enemy’s file. 


The back or inside of each advanced traverse is drawn parallel 
to the above lines at a given distance, on that side of each, which 
faces towards the interior of the fortress. 

Let us suppose this distance to be about two thirds of the length 
of your traverses. 
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Draw the back, or 
inside, of each ad¬ 
vanced traverse, ac¬ 
cordingly. 



The whole of the advanced traverses of the covered 
way are now complete. 

The line, which represents the back of a traverse, is also called 
the crest of the traverse, because it is the highest part 
of it.* 



These last drawn perpendiculars are to represent the back 
or crest of the retired traverses of the covered 

WAY. 


* It will be understood, that the term crest of a traverse implies the 
interior erestof it, as was explained in treating of the parts of a parapet, 
to which a traverse is similar iu every respect. 

VOL. F 
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Draw the front of 
each of the retired tra- ' 

verses, parallel to the 

■ 

crest of them, at a 
given distance, which 
you may make equal 
to the breadth of your 
former traverses. 



The traverses are distinguished from each other, by the particular 
branch of the covered way, in which they are situated. 

For instance, there is 

The advanced traverse of the right branch of 

THE COVERED WAY OF A BASTION: 

The retired traverse of the right branch of 

THE COVERED WAY OF A BASTION : 

The advanced traverse of the left branch of 

THE COVERED WAY OF A BASTION 1 

The RETIRED traverse of the left branch of the 
covered way of a bastion: 

The advanced traverse of the right branch of 
the covered way of a ravelin : 

The retired traverse of the right branch of the 
covered way of a ravelin. 

The advanced traverse of the left branch of the 
covered way of a ravelin : and 
The retired traverse of the left branch of the 

COVERED WAY OF A RAVELIN. 

All of which eight traverses may be distinguished in one front 
of fortification. 


The traverses, in their present form, having blocked up the 
whole of the covered way; it is necessary to make passages or 
communications round them, at a given distance. 
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Let us suppose this distance to be nearly equal to the breadth 
of one traverse. 


Mark the above dis¬ 
tance upon the crest 
of your glacis, in front 
of each of the retired 
traverses; and draw 
perpendiculars from 
thence, of the same 
length, cutting into 
the glacis. 



From the extre¬ 
mities of these per¬ 
pendiculars draw lines 
towards the nearest 
reentering places of 
arms, parallel to the 
branches of the co¬ 
vered way. 



The perpendiculars 
and parallels last drawn 
constitute the pas¬ 
sages OF THE RE¬ 
TIRED TRAVERSES 
OF THE COVERED 

way. Rub out the su¬ 
perfluous parts * of the 
original crest of your 
glacis, and the passages 
of the retired traverses 
will be complete. 
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The passages of the retired traverses are always made in the 

above manner. 

% 

t 

The passages of the advanced traverses are usually made in¬ 
dented. The manner of drawing them is as follows. 


I 

Mark a certain distance upon the crest of the glacis, in front of 
each of your advauced traverses, and from thence draw perpendicu¬ 
lars or lines nearly perpendicular, cutting into the glacis, in order 
to show the breadth of your indented passages in front: 


And let these dis¬ 
tances and perpendi¬ 
culars be equal to 
those set off in frdnt 
of the retired traverses, 
nearly. 



Draw right lines 
from the extremities 
of these perpendicu¬ 
lars, to the front of the 
passages of the tra¬ 
verses in rear of them. 
This will show the 
new form that must 
be given to part of the 
crest of the glacis. 
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Rub out those parts of the original crest of the glacis, that 
become imaginary lines; and the form of a covered way with 

INDENTED PASSAGES* OF THE TRAVERSE9 will be complete. 

/ 

Sometimes, when the branches of the covered way of any work 
are very long, or much exposed to an enemy’s fire; there may be 
more than two traverses to each branch. lu that case, the advanced 
traverse would be called the first traverse of any branch. 

For instance, if a long branc h of the covered way had three 
traverses; the advanced traverse would be called the first traverse, 
that immediately in rear of it would be called the secoud traverse, 
and the retired traverse would be called the third traverse, of that 
particular branch of the covered way. 

The glacis has ridges and furrows across it occasioned by its 
sloping and angular form. 

There is a ridge in front of every salient angle of the crest of the 
glacis; and there is a furrow in front of every reentering angle 
of it. 


Draw THE RIDGES 
AND FURROWS OF 

the glacis, by join¬ 
ing the opposite angles 
of the crest and foot of 
it.- 
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It now only remains to draw the ten ails. 

Produce the faces of 
the two demibastions 
of ,each front, till they 
meet in a reentering 
angle before the cur¬ 
tain. These produced 
lines will form a part 
of your original lines 
of defence. They will 
also form the faces of 
your teuails. 

In some of the followingfigures, which relate solely to the tenail; 
the ravelin, ditches, covered way, and glacis are omitted for the 
salce of clearness. It is to be observed that the teuails are usually 
drawn immediately after the body of the place of a regular for- 
tress is fnis/ied. In the book, the construction of this work has 
been commenced last of all, otherwise many of the figures would 
have appeared complicated. 

•» 

Draw, to each of your 

f 

tenails, a small curtain, 
parallel to the curtains of % 
the body of the place, at 
a given distance. 


I 




Rub out the superfluous 
parts of your lines of de¬ 
fence. 
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Make the breadth of the 
tenails equal to a given 
distance, for instance, lot it 
be equal to one half of the 
breadth of the main ditch; 
and draw parallels to the 
faces and curtain of each 
tenail, at the above distance, 
in order to show the reverse 
of this work. 



Draw the extremities 
of the tenails, parallel 
to the flanks of the ad¬ 
joining bastions, at a given 
distance. 



Rub out superfluous 
lines. 



When the learners are drawing When they are drawing one 


a half hexagon: 


front only: 


.The plan of a regular half The plan of one front of a 
hexagon, having tenails, rave- regular hexagon, supposed to 
lins, ditches, a covered way have tenails, ravelins, ditches, a 
with traverses, and a glacis, is covered way with traverses, and 
now complete. a glacis, is now complete. 
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By the same method, you may easily draw the plan of a regular 
pentagon, heptagon, octagon, or any other kind of polygon. 

T 

Indented passages of the advanced traverses, such as are repre- 
sented in your present figure, are the most approved. 

Sometimes however the passages of these traverses have been 
made rectangular. 

% 

Rub out the passages of your advanced traverses, and restore 
the crest of the glacis to its original form. 

Setting off upon the crest of the glacis a given distance in front 
and rear of each advanced traverse, construct a rectangle cutting 
into the glacis, to show the form of the rectangular passage. 


Rub out those parts 
of the crest of the 
glacis, which will be¬ 
come superfluous af¬ 
ter these passages are 
drawn. 


The form of a work, having a covered way with rectangu- 

■ 

passages of the traverseSj is now complete. 

REMARKS. 

It was before observed, that in drawing the plan of a re¬ 
gular fortress, it is not usual tb rub out any of the imaginary 
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lines, w hich are useful in the construction, until the whole of the . 
outline is finished in pencil; although in this book a different 
practice has been followed, for the sake of rendering the figures 
more simple, and the directions more clear. 

In penning a finished plan with ink, the master line or scarp 
line of the body of the place must be made a thick line. 


The faces of the ravelins, the crest of the glacis, and the crests 
of the traverses, must also be made thick lines. 

The rest of the lines must be made thin. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION 

OF THE NATURE OF COUNTERFORTS AND TRAVERSES. 


From the figures which you have already drawn, the form and 
nature of the various parts of a regular fortress, at least of such as 
have been taken into consideration, may appear sufficiently clear; 
with the exception of the counterforts of the revetments, and the 
traverses of the covered way. These require some further expla- 
nation. • 


You have already drawn the section of a revetment with 
counterforts. The plan only is wanting to give a just notion of 
them. 

• » 

Draw two lines parallel to each other at a certain distance, to 
represent the foundation plan of any part of the revetments of a 
fortress. 
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♦ Let the upper line re¬ 
present the front, while the 
under line represents the 
back of the revetment; the 
d^tance between the two, 
of course showing the thick¬ 
ness of the wall at bottom. 

In rear of the revet¬ 
ment, and touching the 
back of it, draw a rectan¬ 
gle to represent a counter¬ 
fort, making, as is usually 
done, the depth of the 
counterfort greater than 
its breadth. 

Rub out that part of the 
back of the revetment, 
which will become super- —, |— 

fluous after the counterfort j_j 

is drawn. 

Xhe form of one coun- ____ 

terfort is now complete. 

Yqu will next proceed to 
draw more counterforts 
exactly similar and equal to it, at a given distance from each other. 
For instance, let their distance apart, measured in the clear, be 
double the breadth of one counterfort. 

• 

The foundation plan of A revetment with rectangular 
counterforts is now complete. In building the fortress, after 
the foundations are laid out according to the above plan; the front 
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of the revetment has a slope, but the counterforts and the back of 

the revetment are raised perpendicularly. 

I 

Counterforts are not always- rectangular, sometimes they are 
made in the form of trapezoids, wider in front than in rear. These 
are called diminished counterforts. * 

Rub out your rectan¬ 
gular counterforts, and 
draw a new set of coun¬ 
terforts equal in number to 
the former, but wider in 
front than in rear. 

Your figure now represents the foundation plan of a revet¬ 
ment with DIMINISHED COUNTERFORTS. 

The rear of a counterfort is generally called the tail of it; 
whilst that part of it, which joins to the revetment, is called the 
root. 

Diminished counterforts have been more often used than rec¬ 
tangular ones. 

• 

I shall next explain to you more particularly the nature of the 
traverses of the covered way. 

It was before mentioned, that the traverses of the covered way 
are small parapets extending across it, of the same height as the 
crest of the glacis nearly. We shall now proceed to draw a section 
of one of them. 

Draw a right line to represent the general level of the covered 
way. 

Raise a perpendicular from thence to show the height of the 
parapet of the traverse: mark a point in rear of it to show the 
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extent of the base of the interior slope; and draw the interior 
slope of the parapet of the traverse. 



. Draw a horizontal line outwards to represent the . thickness of 
the parapet at top : and drop a perpendicular to show its dip. 



Draw the superior slope of the parapet; and produce the last 
mentioned perpendicular downwards, till it meets the ground line. 



This produced part represents the height of the exterior slope 
of the traverse : make the base of this slope equal to its height; 
and draw the exterior slope. 


/ 

1 

/ 



! 

i 



■' - 


• 


Draw a banquette of the usual form in rear of the parapet of the 
traverse; showing the tread of the banquette; its height, and its 
slope. 



The section of your traverse is now finished. It consists, as was 
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before mentioned, of a simple parapet raised above the general 
level of the covered way^ with a banquette in rear of it. 

The salient places of arms being the most advanced, and con¬ 
sequently the most exposed, parts of the covered way; an enemy 
usually attacks them first. The parapets of the traverses are there¬ 
fore so constructed, that the fire of troops posted on the ban¬ 
quettes behind them must always be directed towards the salient 
places of arms. 

Sometimes there is a row of "palisades, placed on the banquettes 
of the traverses, exactly like the palisades of the covered way. 

Rub out the superfluous lines in the parapet and banquette of 
your traverse : 



And draw a palisade on the front of the banquette,'to represent 
the form of the palisades of the traverses. 



Sometimes also there are gates to shut up the passages of 
the traverses, in order to prevent an enemy, who has taken 
any of the salient places of arms, from being able to pene¬ 
trate through these passages, into the remaining parts of the 
covered way. 


These gates are called the barriers op the traverses. 
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CHAP. V. 

• 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE OUTLINE OF A REGULAR OC¬ 
TAGON, FORTIFIED ACCORDING TO VAUBAN’S FIRST 

SYSTEM. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

There are various systems of fortification, which have been 
invented and proposed by different Engineers from time to time; 
and the same Engineer has sometimes laid down two or three 
different systems. 

In the construction of a regular octagon, which is now about 
to be explained, and in such of -the following constructions as 
relate to the attack of places, the first system of Vauban has been 
chosen in preference to any other, for the follc«wing reasons. 

In the first place; on account of the simplicity of its construc¬ 
tion, which renders it rotost suitable for an elementary work. 

\ 

Secondly; it is a system which has been much followed in 
practice, and although improvements in fortification have subse¬ 
quently been made; yet there are few fortresses to be found, 
unless favoured with extraordinary advantages by nature, which 
are actually much stronger, than a place fortified according to this 
system would be. 

Thirdly ; it is to be observed ; that the same general principles, 
upon which the attack of a fortress built according to this system 
ought to be conducted, will also hold good in besieging fortresses ■ 
constructed according to any other system. 
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Consequently, in studying fortification, if a learner makes himself 
thoroughly master of this system, he will afterwards find it a very 
easy task to understand sfny other system of fortification, that he 
may meet with in plans or books, although it may be of a much 
more complicated nature. 

For the above reasons, until you perfectly understand this 
system, and the attack of it; it is much better not to attempt to 

study any other. 

* 

Having made these prefimiuary remarks, we shall now com¬ 
mence our construction. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A REGULAR OCTAGON, &c. 

The construction herein laid down applies to Plate I. of this 
volume ; which is however done on rather a smaller scale , than 
would he proper for a Learner to commence with. 

The Teacher, after every individual direction contained in the 
following paragraphs, ought to examine the performances of the 
Learners, before he allows them to proceed further. 

Their drawings, when finished, ought to he exactly similar to 
Plate I., excepting only the above-mentioned difference in the 
scale.' 

K 

% 

In studying this work without the assistance of a teacher, the 
progressive steps in the construction of Plate I. will easily bel 
understood, by referring to the figures annexed to the last chapter, 
in which a hexagon was chosen as being a simpler figure than an 
octagon; but the same rules, generally speaking, apply to both. 
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The construction of Plate I. also applies to a part of the sub¬ 
sequent plates of this work, and therefore the various direction's 
have been numbered, for the sake of a ^more easy reference from 
one to the other, when required. 

1. Construct a rectangle for the margin or boundary of your 
drawing, which must be eight and a half regular inches by fifteen. 

Take notice, that in this and the following constructions, when¬ 
ever the term “ regular” is used in speaking of any dimension, it 
implies that the said dimension or measurement is not to be 
taken from the scale, according to which the plate may be drawn; 
but that, it i9 to be full-sized standard English measure. 

When the term “ regular” is not used in speaking of any dimen¬ 
sion, it implies that it is to be measured from the scale. 

2. The li'ext thing necessary is to draw the scale; which may 
either be done on some waste part of your paper below the margin, 
that may afterwards be cut off, or on a separate piece of paper. 

t 

When the plate is finished, a new scale will afterwards be con¬ 
structed within the margin. 

The scale for ypur present plate must be one hundred yards to 
an inch. It is constructed as follows. 

' >, Draw a right line six regular inches long, and divide it into six 
equal parts. 

Subdivide the first or left hand division into ten equal parts: 
and make the middle subdivision more conspicuous than the 
others. 

Each of your large divisions will* then represent 100 yards, 
whilst.each of the subdivisions at the left of your scale will repre¬ 
sent 10 yards^ 

You wilUherefore place the number 100 under the left extremity 
of your scale; under the middle subdivision place the number 50; 
at the end of the first division write the figure 0; and from thence 
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ft 

under each of the remaining large divisions write successively the 

lumbers 100, 200,. 300, 400, and 500. *. < 

* * 

ft ' • : 

» . :r * 

• • 

3. Let one of the long sides of your margin be the. bottom line, 
of your drawing. Bisect it; and from the middle of it, as a 
center, with a radius of 502 yards, describe a semicircle. 

ft 9 

I ft W 

m * * / * . 

4. Divide the circumference of. your semicircle into, four equal 

\ * 

parts, and mark them by points. 

« 

V 

5. Bisect each of these divisions, and mark four' new points on 

i 

the circumference for this purpose. 

x * 

6. Connect these four last marked points »by right lines, which 
will form three sides of a regular octagon, each of which will be 
384 yards long. 

If the polygon, proposed to be fortified, were less or greater 
than an octagon, in that case a smaller or greater radius than the 
above would be necessary, in order to obtain , an exterior side of 

4 t 

384 yards; this having in all cases been canskfered a good propor¬ 
tion for the length of the exterior sides of a regular fortress, 4 * 

7. the first points marked on the circumference, draw' 

* * ^ 

radii or right lines directed towards the center. . These will bisect 

the sides of your polygon; and consequently up6n these, the per¬ 
pendiculars of your fortress must be set off. 


* This is equal to 180 french toisis, the length adopted by Vauban for 
the* exterior sides of his polygon. It may here be observed, that in order to 
obtain an exterior side of 384 yards precisely, for a regular octagon, the 
radius should not be exactly 50 d yards, as stated in paragraph; 3 d, but a 
small fraction less. The difference however is so triftingi lbattt was not 
worth while tb notice it in practice. 

TOL.1* G ■ 
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8. Measure the distance, from the outer extremity of any of 
these radii, to the point where it is intersected by one of the.eides 
of your polygon, and set off an equal distsince from each extremity 
of your diameter towards the center. 

9* Connect the two points, thus marked on your diameter, to 
the nearest extremities of the finished sides of your polygon, by 
right lines. 

Each of these two last drawn lines will be exactly one half of 
the side of your polygon. 

Your present figure, therefore, cousists of three sides or fronts 
of a regular octagon and of two half-sides of the same. Conse¬ 
quently it represents exactly one half of a regular octagon, which 
is to be fortified. 


10. Make your perpendiculars each 64 yards long, which is 
equal to one sixth of the exterior side. 


11. From the exterior angles of the polygon, draw the lines of 
defence intersecting each othei at the fgot of each perpendicular. 

12. Make the faces of your badjpiMr 110 yards long, which is 
equal to two sevenths of the exterior side nearly. 


13. Take the distance between the salient angle of any bastion, 
and the shoulder of an adjoining,, one, as a radius, and frofr^ every 
salient angl$, as a center, make intersections upon those lines of 
defence which are drawn from the same point. 

These intersections will give you the position of the angles of 
the flank of the three wholp fronts of your figure. 


* f 


H. Draw the flanks of these three fironta. 


15 . Drawqb 


their ourtaitts. 
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The two half fronts at the extremities of your figure remain to 
be finished; which cannot be done by the above rule, as some of 
the points that ought to be used, fall without the semicircle. 

The method of constructing them is as follows. 

* 

16. Draw the capitals of the right and left djsmibastions of your 

finished fronts. - 

9 

17. Find the points, where the demigorges of these demibas- 
tions intersect their capitals, by producing the adjacent curtains. 

18. From these points of intersection, draw lines parallel to 

% . 

the half exterior sides, extending as far as the diameter. 

19 . From the same points, upon each of the last drawn lines, 
set off a distance equal to the length of a demigorge. 

# r V 

This will give you the position of the angle of the flank of each 
of your two half fronts. The length of their faces was marked 
before. 

t 

fc 

1 , e 

20. You will therefore draw the flanks of these two half fronts 

* • * . 

by joining the proper points. - 

T^dy of the place of your half octagon is qow compete*, 

21. Trqjbvthe salient angle of every bastion, ai*a Center, with 

** % * V* - * 

a radius of 32 yards, "describe arcs, outwards*’ 

22. Draw tangents to these arcs in the direction of the shoulders 

% 

of the opposite bastions. 

This will give you the form of the main ditch aqd/^iiiter&carp 

of your three whole fronts. • 

/ • 

The Counterscarp at the extremities of your half octagon Will 
itiU remain unfinished, because the points necessary for the direc- 

g 2 
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tion of the tangents, fall without the semicircle. The method of 
completing it is as follows. 

t 

23. Upon the perpendicular of any of your finished fronts, 
measure the distance from the point where it is intersected by the 
exterior side to the reentering angle of the counterscarp : and set 
off an equal distance from each of the corresponding points, 
inwards, upon the perpendiculars of your two half fronts. 

The two points thus found will be the reentering angles of the 
counterscarp of your half fronts, which remain unfinished. 

24. Draw your two remaining tangents accordingly, directing 
them upon these points ; and the main ditch of your half octagon 
will then be complete. 

25. From all the reentering angles of the counterscarp set off 
85 yards, outwards, upon the perpendiculars produced, in order to 
show the length of the capitals of the ravelins. 

I 

* 

26. Set off 11 yards upon the face of each bastion, measuring 
from the shoulder towards the salient angle. 

« 

@7* From the extremities of the capitals of your ravelins, draw 
right lines in the direction of the last marked points. 

These right lines will be the faces, of your ravelins. 

28. From the reentering angle'at the gorge of each ravelin, set 

off 24 yards, right and left, upon each demigorge. 

■ 

* 

29 . Join the points thus found by right lines, which will give 

you the break at the gorge of your ravelins. 

• • , • 

% • • 

.30. From the salient angle, of every ravelin, as a center, witty, a 
t radius of 21 yards' 1 foot, describe arcs outwards, for the breadth 
of the ditches of the ravelins. 
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31. To these arcs draw tangents, parallel to the faces of the 

ravelins. i 

This will complete the ditches of the ravelins, and the whole of 
the counterscarps of your fortress. 

The faces of the tenails are formed by the meeting of the two 
lines of defence in every front. 

32. Draw a small curtain to each tenail, parallel to that of the 
body of the place, at the distance of 32 yards. 

33. Make your tenails 17 yards wide throughout, and draw the 
reverse of each. 


34. Draw the extremities of your tenails, parallel to the flanks 
of the body of the place, at the distance of 11 yards. 

♦ t 


35 . At the distance of 10| yards, draw lines parallel to the 
counterscarp, to show the breadth of the covered way, and crest 
of the glacis. 



»n each side of the reentering angles of the crest of the 
glacis, set off 36 yards for the demigorges of the reehtering places 
of arms of the covered way. 


37. Draw the faces of the reentering places of arms, making 
them each 40 yards long. 

4 « • 

38. At the distance of 72 yards, draw lines parallel to all the 
faces of the covered way, which will give you the breadth of the 
glacis. 
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39- Produce the faces of all the bastions and ravelins until 
they cut the counterscarp. , 


40. From the'ceuter of the circular part of the counterscarp of 
any of your ravelins, measure the distance to either of the adjoin¬ 
ing points, marked on the counterscarp of the same ravelin by one 
of its faces produced. 

And set off .the same distance, in the same mauiier, upon the 
counterscarps of the two half ravelins at the right and left extre¬ 
mities of your figure. 


,41. From the various points marked on your counterscarp, draw 
perpendiculars across the covered way. 

These perpendiculars will represent the front of your advanced 
traverses. 

c ^ 


42. From all the reentering angles of the covered way, draw 
perpendiculars across it, for the back of the retired traverses. 


'" * I . t* 

, n 'J'he advanced and retired traverses are not always made exactly 
of the same breadth or thickness. Let us.suppose that they are of 
unequal breadths, 


* 1 * 

"*’48. Make your retired traverses 6 yards broad; but mak,#your 
advanced, traverses only 4 yards broad; and draw parallel lines at 

• t 1 

the above distance, to. show their respective breadths. 


44. The branches of the covered way of the ravelins must have 

* > ’ ■ 

three traverses. You will therefore draw a central traverse 4 yards 
broad, in each of them, exactly in the middle between the two 

t * 

former traverses of the samp branch. 

• 45. Set off 5 ft yards upon the crest of the glacis, in front of 
your traverses, fo* the breadth of the passages. 
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46. From all these points, \yith a radius of 5 yards, describe arcs 
cutting into the glacis, for the depth of the passages of the traverses. 
All the passages of the traverses must be tangents to the above 


47. Draw tangents parallel to the crest of the glacis for the 
passages of the retired traverses. 

\ 

48. Draw oblique tangents for the passages of the remaining 
traverses, which must be made indented. 

49. From the center of each small arc, draw a perpendicular 

to’ the tangent of the same arc. 1 

This being done, the whole of the covered way will be com¬ 
plete. 

I 

50. Draw the ridges and furrows of the glacis. 


51. Pen your drawing, and let the body of the place, thO front of 
the tenail, the faces of the ravelins, the crest or back of. each 
traverse, and the crest of the glacis* be all marked with thick, 
lines ; making the remaining lines thin. 

Observe also, that it. is usual to pen with red ink, all those lines 
of a fortress which are supposed to be reveted ; the above 

* a % 

the colour chosen to denote masonry. For instance, ii 

• J 

present ^rawing, die whole of the outline might be so marked,, 

with the exception of your glacis and traverses, which ought to be 

' **, 

penned black. 



52. * Write in large letters the words outline of aregular 
qctagon, iii any convenient place, *s the title of your drawing. 

• ; ' i 

53. Draw a new scale, ill.,, any convenient place within the 
margin, and; near the bottom of it j pen it, and write over ife Scale 

.-jd • • 


of 100 yards to an inch. 




^ * 


r . 



V 


t 


V 
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• * 

54. The margin is usually finished with double lines; a second 
set of parallel lints being drawn a little without the original rec¬ 
tangle. In penning the margin, the outside lines are made thicker 
than the interior rectangle. 

Finish your margins accordingly. 

m m 

55. In drawing plans of fortification, dates and signatures are 
usually inserted near the bottom of the margin, the former towards 
the left of the paper, the latter on the right. 

Insert dates and signatures accordingly. 


CHAP. VI. 

REMARKS ON THE CENERAL PROFILE OF WORKS OF 
FORTIFICATION.—SECTIONS OF A REGULAR FORTRESS 
CONSTRUCTED BY SCALE. 

In a regular fortress, all those parts, which correspond with 

each other in the plan, have the same general profile or section 

nearly, throughout their whole extent. 

* 

' \ 

% 

For instance, as far as regards the body of the place ; a section, 
taken through one of the faces or flanks of any one bastion, will 
agree nearly in all its dimensions, with another section, taken 
through any part of auy other bastion of a fortress; A section, 
taken any where through any one curtain, will also agree with a 
section of any other curtain: and moreover, a section, taken 
through any part of the bastions, will agree nearly with a section, 
taken through any part of the curtains, of the same fortress. 
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In like qpanner, a section, taken through any part of either 
of the faces of one ravelin, will agree nearly with~eny other 
section, taken through a part of the face of any other ravelin, of 
the fortress. 

* 

It is to be observed, that the profile of the ravelins resembles 
that of the body of the place, in all its parts, but with this dif¬ 
ference, that the ravelins are always made some feet lower than 
the body of the place. 

The main ditch is of the same depth nearly throughout its 
whole extent; and the ditches of all the ravelins have the same 
section throughout; their depth being generally, but not always, 
equal to that of the main ditch. 

The covered way is every where of the same general height j 
and the crest of the glacis is also of the same height nearly, all 
round. 

• •/ 

• • 

Consequently not only the body of the place and ravelins, but 

also the ditches; covered way and glacis, of a regular fortress, have 

• 

the same general profile throughout their whole exteut; and sections 
taken through any part of them whatever, will nearly agree with 
each other, excepting only that, as far as regards the breadth of 
the main ditch and covered way, there will necessarily be a varia¬ 
tion, according to the part through which the section may be 
taken, these works being broader in some parts than in others, as 
was shown in the,plan. 

I 

* 

It will have been clearly understood from what I have already 
said, that the various works of a regular fortress are nearly of the . 
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same height in all the corresponding parts., Their height, how¬ 
ever, although nearly, is not every where exactly the same: but 

the difference, which shall now be mentioned, is very trifling. 

% 

The faces of the bastions fall gradually in height, each way, 
from the salient angle towards the angles of the shoulders; 
the difference being usually about one foot, or one foot and a 
half. 

• ^ I ' 

The flanks are of the same height as the shoulders or lowest 

% «■ 

part of the adjoining faces : and the curtains arc equal in height 
to the flanks. 

The faces of the ravelins, like those of the bastions, usually fall 
about one foot from the salient angle towards their other extre¬ 
mities. 

And the glacis of the bastions is generally made about one foot 
higher than that of the ravelins. 

0 * 

» » ( 

, Thus As the difference of height in all the corresponding parts, 
such as t%body of the place, the ravelins, and glacis, does not 
usually any wh^%$xceed one foot and a half; the general profile 
of a regular fortress lit,very nearly uniform throughout its whole 
extent, that two sections of a very simple nature will be quite suf- 

ficient to explain it. 

* • - * 

* 

4 

I shall now proceed to teach you the method of constructing 
these sections by scale. They may both be conveniently contained 
in the same drawing, which will consequently consist of two 
figures. 

The first figure will nearly agree in all its parts with the rough 
section which you before drew, according to the directions given in 
Chap. Ill, 
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FIGURE I. 

% 

SECTION THROUGH THE FACE OF A BASTION, MAIN 

DITCH, COVERED WAY AND GLACIS. 

% % 

The drawing which the Learner is now directed to execute, will, 
when finished, he exactly similar to Plate II., zeith this difference 
only, that the latter is done on rather a smaller scale . 

1. Draw a rectangle for your margin, which may be twelve 
regular inches by twenty-six. 

< 

2. Make a scale for your first figure, of twenty feet to an inch. 
It is constructed as follows. 

Draw a line five regular inches and a half long: divide it. into 
eleven equal parts: subdivide the first of these divisions into ten 
equal parts; and make the middle subdivision more conspicuous 
than the others. 

. v f ; - . • 

Write the number 10 under the left extremity eff^our scale; and 
from thence under each large division place successively the 

figure 0, and the numbers, 10, 20, 30, &c. as far as 100. 

• % 

• i 

3. Draw the ground line of your first figure, parallel to the 

top of your margin, at the distance of about four regular inches 
and a quarter below itf" '• ' ' . . 

-4. At any convenient distance hear the left side of your margin, 
for instance at about two regular inches from it, {La point on 
your ground line; and from thence,.set off 17 feet 6 inches for the 

i 

base of the interior slope of the ramparC 

* > ’* 
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Make the height of it also 17 feet 6 inches, and draw the inte- 

I 

nor slope of your rampart. 

5. Make your terreplein 39 feet broad, and 18 feet high in front, 
and draw your terreplein. 

\ 

6. Make your parapet 7 feet 6 inches higher than the front of 
the terreplein: set off for tjie base of its interior slope, 2 feet 6 
inches, which is one third of its height; and draw the interior slope 
of your parapet. 

* 

■ 7. Make your parapet 18 feet thick at top: give it a dip of 3 
feet 6 inches, which is in the pioportion of one fifth nearly; and 
draw the superior slope of the parapet. 

8. Produce the dip of your parapet 13 feet downwards, in 
order to represent the height of the exterior slope : make the base 
of the exterior slope also 13 feet, which is equal to its height; 
and draw the exterior slope of your parapet. 

9. Mark a point on the interior slope of the parapet, 4 feet 
4 inches below the crest of it, to show the level of the banquette. 
Make the banquette 4 feet broad: drop a perpendicular to 
show the height of it in rear: make the base of the slope of the 
banquette double its height; and draw the slope of your banquette. 

10. Produce the base of the exterior slope of your parapet 1 
foot outwards, which leaves a small berm; and drop a perpendi¬ 
cular of 31 feet, for the height of your scarp revetment . 

a 

11. Make the base of the slope of the revetment, 5 feet 2 
inches, which is one sixth of its height; and draw the slope of 
your scarp revetment. 
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12. Set off an offset of 1 foot: make your foundation 3 fipet. 
deep : make your revetmept 7 feet 8 inches thick at top; and draw 
the foundation and the back of your scarp revetment. 

IS. Draw a counterfort behind your scarp revetment 10 feet 
long; and of the same height as the revetment. 

14. Make your cordon 1 foot high above the top of the revet¬ 
ment : let it project 6 inches beyond the scarp line in a semi¬ 
circular form; and draw the back of it at the distance of 2 feet 
6 inches behind the scarp line. Consequently the total length of 
the cordon will be 3 feet. 

* 

15. Set off 96 feet upon the ground line for the breadth of t$ip - 
main ditch, taking care to measure this distance from the 
scarp line, not from the slope of the revetment; and recollect that 
this is the rule always observed, in fortification, in measuring the 
breadth of ditches. 

16. From the point thus, found, drop a perpendicular of 22 feet 
to show the height of the revetment of your counterscarp, which is 
equal to the depth of file ditch; and draw the bottom of the 
main ditch. 

This perpendicular will agree with the counterscarp line, in 
the outline of the plan of a regular fortress. 

a 

.f. • 

17. Make the base of the slope of the counterscarp revetment 
3 feet 8 inches, which is equal to one sixth of its height; and * 

draw the slope of your counterscarp revetment. 

« • 

I ' 

• / 

«H 

18. Give the counterscarp revetment an offset of 1 foot: make 
the foundation of it 3 feet deep: make it 3 feet 9 inches thick 
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at top: and draw the foundation and the back of your counterscarp 
revetment. 

19* Draw Ae counterfort of your counterscarp, making, it 5 
feet long, and 1 foot lower than the revetment. 

\ 

20. Measure 31 feet 6 inches upon the ground line for the 
hfeadth of the covered way : raise a perpendicular of 9 feet for the 

. height of the crest of the glacis; from the top of which mark 7 feet 
6 inches, downwards, for the bottom of the parapet of the covered 
way. 

. We shall next proceed to draw the coping of the counterscarp, 

* • 

observing previously that there will be a slight difference between 
this, and the rough section, which you before drew. 

In your former section the top of your coping agreed with the 
ground line nearly; whereas in our present figure, we shall make 
the bottom of the coping agree with our ground line: conse¬ 
quently the covered way, which we are now about to draw, will 
be a little more elevated above the natural level of the ground, 
than the covered way of our former section was supposed to be. 

21. In rear of your cOuuterscarp revetment, set off 6 inches 
upon the ground line, for the projection of the coping; and raise 
a perpendicular of 1 foot to show the height of it in rear. 

.From, the top of this perpendicular, draw a right line to the 
bottom of the parapet of the covered way, in order to show the 
general level of the covered way, whifih,has a gentle slope, as was 
Before explained: and make your coping 3 feet long. 

22. Draw die interior slope of the parapet of your covered way, 
making the base of it 2 feet 6 inches, which is one third of its 
height. . 

• a ‘ v • ” 

23. Draw the banquette of your covered way, making it 4 feet 
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4 inches lower than the crest of the glacis; and 5 feet wide, with 
a slope of double its height. 

24. Draw the palisade of the covered way, placing the front of 
it 6 inches behind the bottom of the parapet: let it be 0 inches 
thick: make it pointed at top, and let it stand 6 inches higher than 
the crest of the glacis. 

25. Set off 216 feet upon the ground line, for the breadth of the 
glacis; and draw the slope of your glacis, the base of which is ty 
its height in the proportion of 24 to 1. 

FIGURE II. 

/ 

SECTION THROUGH THE CURTAIN, TEN AIL, RAVELIN, 

COVERED WAY, AND GLACIS. 

26. Draw a new ground line, about five regular inches and a 

quarter, below that of your former figure. 

/ 

27. The sectiog, which we are now about to draw, being much 
longer than the last, must be done on a smaller scale, iu order to 
bring it within the limits of the same margin. 

You will therefore make a new scale of thirty feet to an inch to 
suit your present figure: This is done as follows. 

Draw a line five regular inches and two thirds in length: divide 
it into seventeen equal parts : subdivide the first of these division# 
into ten equal parts; and make the middle subdivision more con¬ 
spicuous than the others. 

Write the number 10 under the left extremity of your scale;* 
and from thence under each large division place successively the 
figure 0, and the numbers 10, 20, 30, &c. as far as 100. 

28. Nefr the left side of your margin, for instance at about, a 
quarter of a regular inch from it, set off 16 feet 6 inches on your 
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ground line for the base of the interior slope of the rampart. 
Make the height of it also 16 feet 6 inches, and draw the interior 
slope of your rampart accordingly. 

29. Draw your terreplein, making it 39 feet broad, and 17 feet 
high in front. 

30. Make your parapet 7 feet 6 inches high; and draw its inte¬ 
rior slope, giving it a base of 2 feet 6 inches, which is one third of 
the height. 

. - 31. Make your parapet 18 feet thick at top : give it a dip of 3 
feet which is hr the proportion of one sixth : and draw' the exterior 
slope of it, making the base and the height each 12 feet 6 inches. 

32. Draw the banquette, making it 4 feet 4 inches lower than 
the crest of the parapet; and 4 feet wide, with a slope of double 
its height. 

1 * 

33. Draw, a berm of 1 foot, and drop a perpendicular of 31 
feet, for the*height of the scarp revetment. 

34. Draw your scarp revetment, making it 7 feet 6 inches thick 
at top; with a slope of 5 feet 2 inches which is one sixth of *its 
height;-an offset of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep. 

35. Draw a counterfort 10 feet loug, and of the same height as 
die scarp revetment. 

36. Draw a cordon 1. foot high above the revetment, projecting 

• » 

6 inches in a semicircular form, and 3 feet long, including the 
projection. 

* 

The section or profile of the "rampart-of thp curtain is now com¬ 
plete, which is one foot lower than that of the bastion, as repre¬ 
sented in your former figure, but is nearly similar and equal to it in 
every other respect. 
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8 7. Make the ditch, between the curtain and tenail 45 feet 
broad ; mark this distance on the ground line, in front of your 
scarp line, according to tlie rule before mentioned: drop a per¬ 
pendicular of 22 feet for the foot of the gorge revetment of the 
tenail; and draw the bottom of the ditch. 

38. Upon the last drawn perpendicular, mark 9 feet below the 
ground line, for the top of the gorge revetment of your tenail, 

which will leave IS feet for the height of it above the bottom of 

■ 

the ditch. Make the gorge revetment of your tenail S feet 3 
inches thick at top: give it a slope of 2 feet 2 inches, which is one 
sixth of its height; an offset of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep. 

39- Draw a counterfort to the gorge revetment of your tenail, 
making it 4 feet long, and 1 foot lower than the revetment. 

i 

• 

40. Intersect your ground line by a perpendicular, at the dis¬ 
tance of 28 feet 6 inches, measured horizontally, in front of the 
gorge of your teuail; upon which perpendicular mark a point 
1 foot 9 inches above the ground line, for the interior crest of the 
parapet of the tenail: and from this point, downwards, set off 7 
feet 6 inches, for the height of the said parapet. 

« 

41. Produce the top of* the gorge revetment of your tenail 6 
inches backwards, to showtjie projection of. a poping ; and raise a 
perpendicular of 1 foot for the height of it. v - ^ 

From the top of this perpendicular draw a right line to the bot¬ 
tom of the parapet of your tenail, in order to show the general 
level of the interior, or terreplein of the tenail: and make your 
coping 3 "feet long. 

•9 

9 

42. Draw the interior slope of the parapet of your tegMU, 
making the base of it 2 feet 6 inches, which is one third of die 
height. * 

f.voi,. II. H 
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43. Make the parapet of your tenail 18 feet thick at top : give 
it a dip of 2 feet 3 inches, which is in lhe<proportion of one eighth; 
and make the base and height of its Exterior slope each 3 feet 6 
inches. 

44. Draw the banquette of your tenail, making it 4 feet 4 
inches lower than the crest of the parapet, and 4 feet wide, with a 
slope of double its height. 

45. Set off a berm of 1 foot, and drop a perpendicular of 18 

feet for the height of the scarp revetment of your tenail. 

% 

46. Make the 9carp revetment 5 feet thick at top: give it a 
slope of 3 feet, which is one sixth of its height: give it an offset 
of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep; and draw a counterfort 
in rear of it, m 5 feet 8 inches long, and of the same height as the 
revetment.^ 

• * 

47. Draw a cordon, 1 foot high above the revetment, pro¬ 
jecting 6 inches in a semicircular form, and 3 feet long, including 
the projection. 

* 

48. Set off 165 feet upon the ground line for the breadth of the 
main ditch between the tenail and ravelin. 

Drop a perpendicular of 22 feet, the 4 foot of which will show the 

• , • 

bottom of the revetment at the gorge of the ravelin; and draw the 
bottom of the m^in ditch. 

49- Mark 1 foot below the ground line, for the top of the 
gorge revetment of your ravelin, the height of which will conse¬ 
quently be 21 feet. Make the said revetment 3 feet 9 inches thick 
at top ; give it a slope of 3 feet 6 inches, which is one sixth of its 
height; an offset of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep. 

50. Draw a counterfort to the gorge revetment of your ravelin, 
making it 5 feet long, and 1 foot lower than the revetment. 
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51. Measure 75 feet 1 from the gorge of your ravelin, and raise 
a perpendicular of 1 foot 6 inches, for the position of the bottom 
of the interior slope of the rampart of your ravelin. 

52. Produce the top of the gorge revetment of your ravelin 6 
inches backwards, to show the projection of a coping; and raise 
a perpendicular of 1 foot for the height of it. 

53. From the top of your coping, which will agree with the 
ground line, draw a right line to the top of your former perpendi¬ 
cular. This will show the general level of the interior of the 
ravelin, which has a gentle slope towards the rear. 

Make your coping 3 feet long. 

54. Set off 12 feet upon the ground line for the extent of the 
base of the interior slope of the ravelin. From thence raise a 
perpendicular of 13 feet 6 inches for the height of this slope above 
the level of the ground line; and draw the interior slope of the 
rampart of the ravelin. 

11 is to be observed, that the base and height of this slope, if this 

rule is followed, will be exactly equal, each of them being 12 

feet; because the bottom of the slope, which was before marked, 

was 1 foot G inches higher than the ground line. 

« 

55. Draw the terreplein of your ravelin, making it 30 feet 
broad, and 14 feet higher than the ground line in front. 

56. Make the parapet of your ravelin 7 feet 6 inches high: 
give, it-afi interior slope of 2 feet 6 inches, which is one third of its 
height: make it 18 feet thick at top; with a dip of 3 feet 6 inches, 
which is in the proportion of one fifth nearly; and draw its exterior 
slope, making the base and the height each 10 feet. 

H 2 
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57* Draw the banquette of your ravelin, making it 4 feet 4 
inches lower than the crest of the parapfet, and 4 feet wide, with a 
slope of double its height. 

58. Draw a berm of 1 foot, and drop a perpendicular of 30 

feet, for the height of the scarp revetment of your ravelin. 

■ 

59. Make the scarp revetment of your ravelin 7 feet thick at 
top : give it a slope of 5 feet, which is ono sixth of the height: 
give it an offset of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep ; and draw 
a counterfort in rear of it, 9 feet 3 inches long, and of the same 
height as the revetment. 

Draw a cordon 1 foot high above the revetment, projecting 6 
inches in a semicircular form, and 3 feet long; including the pro¬ 
jection. 

60. Set off 64 feet upon the ground line for the breadth of the 
ditch of the ravelin: drop a perpendicular of L 2Q feet, the foot of 
which will show the bottom of the counterscarp revetment; and 
draw the bottom of the ditch of the ravelin. 

• « 

61. Mark 1 foot below the ground line for the top of the 

counterscarp revetment of your ravelin, the height of which will 
consequently be 21 feet. Make the said revetment 3 feet 9 inches 
thick at top: give it a slope of 3 feet 6 inches, which is one sixth 
of its height; an offset of 1 foot, and a foundation 3 feet deep. 

Draw a counterfort to the counterscarp of your ravelin, making 
it 5 feet long, and 1 foot lower than the revetment. - 

62. Set off 31 feet G inches on the ground line, for the bi eadth 
of the covered \$fcy of your ravelin; and raise a perpendicular of 
8 feet for the height of the crest of the glacis; from the top of 
which mark 7 feet 6 inches, downwards, for the bottom of th* 
parapet of the covered way. 
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63. Produce the top of the counterscarp revetment of your 
ravelin 6 inches backwards, to show the projection of a coping: 
and raise a perpendicular of 1 foot for the height of it. 

64. From the top of this*perpendicular, which will agree with 
the ground line, draw' a right line to the bottom of the parapet of 
the covered way, in order to show the general level of the covered 
way of the ravelin: and make your coping 3 feet long. 

65. Draw the interior slope of the parapet of the covered way of 
your ravelin, giving it a base of 2 feet 6 inches, which is one 
third of its height. 

/ 

66. Draw the banquette of the covered way of your ravelin, 
making it 4 feet 4 inches lower than the crest of the glacis : and 

5 feet broad : with a slope of double its height. 

67- Draw the palisade of the covered way of your ravelin, 
placing the front of it 6 inches from the bottom of the parapet: let 
it be 6 inches thick: make it pointed at top; aud let it stand 

6 inches higher than the crest of the glacis. 

68. There is not quite room within the limits of your margin for 
the whole breadth of the glacis, which ou^ht to be 216 feet. In 
order to find the true proportion of the slope, you will therefore 
set off 108 feet, which is exactly one half of the above distance ; 
from thence raise a pcrpeudicular of 4 feet, which is one half 

of the total height of the glacis of your ravelin; and draw a 

» 

right line, from the crest of the glacis through the top of the above 
perpendicular, which you will produce as far as the margin will 
permit. 

This right line will represent the slope of the glacis of the 
ravelin, which is in the proportion of 27 feet to 1, and is therefore 
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a little less steep than the slope of the glacis of the bastion, which 
was 24 feet to .1, as before mentioned. 

% 

Most writers recommend that every part of the glacis should 
have exactly the same slope, which might easily have been done 
in the present instance, by reducing the base of the slope of the 
glacis of the ravelin from 216 to 192 feet; but this did not appear 
to me necessary, because the difference between the two propor¬ 
tions above mentioned is very trifling. 

• 

It is to be observed, that there are objections against giving 
either too much or too little slope to a glacis; and that 24 feet to 
1 is usually considered a good proportion. 

69. Pen your drawing; marking by red lines all those parts, 
which represent masonry or brickwork, such as the various revet¬ 
ments, counterforts, cordons, and copings. Do the remainder of it 
widi indian ink, dotting the ground line, and other imaginary lines, 
that were useful in the construction; and finish the margin with 

double lines, in the usual manner. 

* 

« m 

If you choose to colour your drawing, lay a moderately light 
shade of red over all the revetments, cordons and copings : lay a still 
lighter shade of the same colour over the counterforts ; and over 
the remaining parts, which represent earth and rubbish, lay a shade 

9 

resembling the colour of sand. 

Sometimes this shade is laid on smooth to a regular distance 

below the ground line, and parallel to it, so as to compichend all 

% ' ^ - 

the lowest parts of the section. Sometimes it only extends a little 

below .the'general outline of ihe figure', following the form of it. 

* 

> 

The last-mentioned method of laying on this colour is shown in 
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Plate II., where it is represented by small dots, which is the usual 
mode of denoting sand ojr earth, in engraved plans and sections. 

In drawings of fortification, but more especially in sections, it 
is often usual to write dimensions opposite to each of the princi¬ 
pal parts represented, in order to save the trouble of measuring 
them from the scale. 

Whenever there are several points near each other, so that it 
might be doubtful to which of them the dimensions, written on 
a plan or section, are intended to apply; then, in order to prevent 
mistakes, the two particular points, between which any written 
dimension has been measured, are denoted by small broad arrows, 
or marks resembling the letter V; the angular points of the two 
marks being placed outwards, at the extremities of the distance 
measured, in contrary directions, with their angles or openings 
facing towards each other. 

When two written distances are measured from any central 
point, then the extreme points are marked as above; but the central 
point has two marks joined together, to denote that dimensions are 
set off from it in two different directions. 

The double riiark, thus formed' by the meeting of two broad 
arrows on the same point, resembles the letter X. 1 

Having made this remark, we shall now proceed to write down 
or mark the principal dimensions in Fig. 1. 

■X 

70. .First, as far as regards lengths: mark, upon your ground 
lioSj the base of the interior slope of the rampart; the breadth of 
the terreplein, and the breadth of the glacis. 

71. Mark near the top of each, the thickness at top of your 
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scarp and counterscarp revetments, and the length of their respective 
counterforts. 

r 

Mark also the base of the slope of each of the above revet¬ 
ments. 

72. From the, crest of the parapet you have already drawn a 
horizontal line outwards. Produce it until it meets a perpendicular, 
raised from the crest of the glacis. 

Produce also the scarp line, and counterscarp line upwards, until 
they meet the above horizontal liue: and dot the whole of these 
new lines. 

73. Then mark the following dimensions on your horizontal line, 
namely : 

The thickness of your parapet at top ; 

The total extent of the base of the exterior slope and of the 
berm added together, which is 14 feet; 

The breadth of the main ditch; 

And lastly the breadth of the covered way. 


On examining your section attentively,. you will observe, that 
the above distances, namely, the thickness at top of the parapet; 
the base of its exterior slope and berm; the breadth of the main 
ditch and that of the covered way; could not be marked in any 
way without creating confusion, unless by transferring them to a 
horizontal line drawn for the purpose, as above directed, in a place 
which does not interfere with the figure. 

. v 

74. You will next mark the following heights, namely ; „ 

The height of the interior slope of the rampart; the total height 
of the parapet above the ground line; the height of the exterior 
slope of the parapet; and the dip of the parapet. 
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75. Mark also the perpendicular height of the scarp and coun¬ 
terscarp revetments, above the level of the bottom of the ditch, 
without including the cordon or coping. 

70. Mark the depth of the foundation of these revetments: 
and the height of the crest of the glacis above the ground line. 

77- Lastly mark the height from the crest of the glacis to the 
horizontal line, which was drawn from the crest of the parapet 
outwards. 

This dimension, which is 16 feet 6 inches, will show the dif¬ 
ference of level between the body of the place and the crest of 
the glacis. , 

4 

All your principal dimensions are now marked, nothing being 
omitted but the details of the interior slope of your 'parapets, your 
banquettes, cordon, coping and palisade ; the whole of which are 
very simple : and as they occur in almost every section, and are 
nearly the same in all, you ought to know and keep in mind the 
dimensions which are most suitable for them. 

It may here be remarked, that it is common, in sections, in any 
convenient place not likely to interfere with the figure, to draw a 
dotted vertical line, to which the height of various parts may be 
transferred and their dimensions marked, for the sake of dearness; in 

the same manner as some of our distances in this figure were 

• < 

transferred to a dotted horizontal line. 

\ 

/ 

A vertical line, thus used, becomes a scale of heights, the nature 
of which, and the method of transferring heights to it from any 
part of a figure, were fully explained in the first volume, in treating 
of the Principles of Plan Drawing. 
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It has not been judged necessary to use a scale of heights in our 
present figure, as the principal dimensions can be marked in a 
manner sufficiently clear without it; but you may often observe 
it in sections, that you are likely to meet with hereafter. 

§ 

78. In Fig. 2, you will mark the following dimensions only, 

* 

all measured from the ground line upwards, which will serve to 
explain the relative heights of the principal works, namely : 

The height of the interior crest of the parapet of the curtain ; 
as also of that of the ravelin; and lastly the height of the crest of 
the glacis of the ravelin. 

79. Over your first section write, in a conspicuous manner, the 
words, Fig. 1. Section through the Face of a. Bastion, Main 
Ditch, Covered Way and Glacis. And under this section, in any 
convenient place, insert the scale properly finished, writing above 
it, in small letters, Scale for Fig. 1, of 20 feet to an inch. 

&0. Over your second section, write, in a.conspicuous manner, 
the words, Fig. 2. Section through the Curtain, Tenail, Ravelin, 
§c. And under this section, in any convenient place, insert the 
scale, writing above it, in small letters, Scale for Fig. 2, of 30 
feet to an inch. 

It is to be observed, that the sections you have just drawn, are 
not taken in one uniform direction throughout, that is to say they 
are not taken according to any continued right lines drawn from 
the inferior of the fortress to the foot of the glacis; but according 
to a line which is supposed to change its direction, from time to 
time, in such a manner, that the section shall always cut peepen- 
dicularly across each part of the fortress, which it is intended to 
represent. 
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The reason, that sections must always be taken perpendicularly, 
was explained in that part of the first volume, which treats of the 
Principles of Plan Drawing : but on inspecting the plan of a regular 
fortress, you will perceive at once, that no continued right line can 
possibly cut all the various works perpendicularly. 

For instance, if you draw a right line perpendicularly through a 
curtain any where near the middle of it, it will also cut the curtain: 
of the tenail and the break at the gorge of the ravelin perpendi¬ 
cularly, because all these works are parallel to each other; but if 
you produce the same line further towards the country without 
changing its direction, it must necessarily cut obliquely through the 
ravelin, &c. because the face of the ravelin is oblique to the cur¬ 
tain. 

* 

. / 

The drawing, which you have now finished, contains the two 
principal and most useful sections of a regular fortress ; and if you 
pay proper attention to these sections, and to the outline of the 
half octagon, which you before drew, you cannot fail to have a 
good idea of the general nature of a fortified place. 

In order to give you a complete notion of the whole, it only 
remains to explain the nature of some particular parts in detail, 
such as the gates, bridges, See. 

Tht.se details, when considered separately, will prove to be of,, 
a very simple nature: but,before we proceed to notice them, I 
•shall add a few more remarks upon the profile. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

From the preliminary remarks at the beginning of this chapter, it 
will have been understood, that the term "general profile” implies more 
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, especially the consideration of the relative heights of the various 
works, and of the relative depths of the various, ditches, of a for¬ 
tress. The same thing is often expressed by the word relief. 

Since the general profile or relief of works may 
vary considerably, without any difference in their plan ; any for¬ 
tress, which has higher ramparts and revetments and deeper ditches 
than another, is said to have a stronger or bolder profile, or in 

other words a bolder or greater relief, than the other. 

• 

In like manner, when considered individually, A work is said 
to have more or less relief in proportion to its height. 

In fortification, when any work is raised higher than another, it 
is said to command it, or to have a command over it. 

m 

For instance in our first figure, the parapet of the bastion is 
45 feet 6 inches higher than the ground line; whilst the crest of 
the glacis is only 9 feet higher than the same level. 

Consequently the face of the bastion, through which the section 
is taken, would be said to have a command of 23 feet 6 inches 
over the country, and a command of 16 feet 6 inches over the 

# 

crest of the glacis. 

' In the second figure, the curtain is elevated 24 feet 6 inches 
above the ground line, whilst the ravelin is elevated only 21 
feet 6 inches, and the ciest of the glacis of the ravelin 8 feet, 
above the same level. 

% 

Consequently if these various heights are compared td§fether, 
the bastion will be 1 foot higher than the curtain : it will have a 
command of 4 feet over the ravelin, and of 17 feet 6 inches over 
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the glacis of the ravelin, which is one foot more command, than 
it has over its own glacis! 

The curtain has a command of 3 feet over the ravelin, of 15 
feet 6 inches over the glacis of the bastion, and of 16 feet 6 inches 
over the glacis of the ravelin. 

The ravelin has a command of 13 feet 6 inches over its own 
glacis, but of 12 feet 6 inches only, over the glacis of the bas¬ 
tion. 

The body of the place is always made higher than the ravelins, 
and the ravelins higher than the glacis, in eveiy regular fortifica¬ 
tion. Jn short, as a general rule, it may be observed, that those 
parts of a fortress, which are nearest to the center of the place, 
should invariably be higher or more commanding, than such other 
parts of it, as are more advanced towards the country. 

The reason is, that both cannon and musquetry, in almost all 
cases, act with greater ‘effect, when fired downwards from a com¬ 
manding work, than when directed from any low situation, up¬ 
wards, against a higher one; and as an enemy, in attacking a 
fortress, must necessarily take the most advanced works first, it 
has therefore been judged best to make them the lowest. 

Consequently when a besieging army have taken the glacis 
and covered way, they find ihemsclves exposed to a more com¬ 
manding fire from the ravelins and bastions; and after they have 
taker, fixe ravelins or other outworks, they are then exposed to a 
commratfing fire from the body of the place. 

The general rule, in respect to the command of works, which 
has just been given, does not apply to the tenail. This work, 

h 7 
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although nearer to the center of the place than the ravelin, is made 
much lower than the latter. It is even sometimes made lower than 
the glacis, but not always: the more usual practice being to con¬ 
struct it of the same height as the crest of the glacis nearly. 

The reason that the tenail forms an exception to the above 
rule is, that this work is intended chiefly as 3 screen to cover a 
part of the revetments of the body of the place, and particularly 
those of the curtain; which is a matter of importance, on account 
of the gates or sallyports that are usually placed there. 

This being the case, the tenail is always kept as low as pos¬ 
sible, consistently with the above object, in order that those parts 
of the body of the place, which are behind it, but more especially 
the flanks, may be able to Are over it with good effect. 

In the sections, which you have just drawn, the tenail is made 
lower than the common practice; but both the body of the place 
and the ravelins have a greater command over the glacis and 
covered way, than is usually given by the most approved writers 
on Fortification. 

My reasons, for departing from the common dimensions, and 
adopting a bolder relief, as being much stronger, shall be ex¬ 
plained hereafter. 



Ill 


CHAP. VII. 

OF THE COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OF A FORTRESS. — THE NATURE OF RAMPS, 
GATES, SALLYPORTS, BRIDGES, DRAWBRIDGES, CAPO¬ 
NIERS, STAIRCASES OF COMMUNICATION, BARRIERS, 
BATARDEAUS, AND CUNETTES, EXPLAINED.—GENERAL 
REMARKS ON DRY AND WET DITCHES. 

I shall now explain to you those details respecting a regular for¬ 
tress, before alluded to, which could not have been introduced in 
treating of the general plan or profile, without the risk of creating 
confusion. 

The ramparts of a regular fortress being raised much higher 
than the natural level of the ground, and the interior slope being 
too steep for men to march upon; it is necessary to have sloping 
roads made at various parts, in order to afford a convenient ascent 
for troops and guns. 

In Fortification, any road of this kind rising in an inclined plane 
is called A ramp. 

The body of the place communicates with the outworks and 

4 

covered way by means of gates and bridges* 

• t 

The gates of the body of the place, which in a fortified 
city are called the town gates, are usually placed in the middle 
•f the curtains, and they are arched over in a substantial manner. 
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The gatks of outworks are also usually arched over, except 
when the work is very low. In that case they may be left open at 
top. 

Guard rooms are. generally built close to all the gates of the 
body of the place ; and near every other gate of importance. 

I shall now show you the manner, in which the bridges of a 
fortified place are usually represented, in a plan. 

Draw a front of fortification with a 
ravelin before it. 

Mark two points near the center 
of the curtain, and equally ■ distant, 
from it, to represent the position of 
the gate. 

From these points, draw two per¬ 
pendiculars, extending from the cur¬ 
tain to the gorge of the ravelin. 




These two last drawn lines will represent the sides of the bridge. 

In each of the bridges of a fortress, there is usually a draw¬ 
bridge ; that is to say, a part moving upon pivots, which can be 
drawn up or let down at will. When it is drawn up, the commu¬ 
nication is stopped. 

drawbridge is always placed close 1b the gate. 

Mark off^i small portion of the 
bridge, in the form of a square nearly, 
by drawing a line perpendicularly 
across it, near the curtain. 




BRIDGES AND DRAWBRIDGES. !lS 

• • . 

The square portion of the bridge, thus marked off, is to repre¬ 
sent the drawbridge. The remainder of it, no part of which ij 4 
moveable, is called the standing part of the bridge. ' 

The drawbridges of a fortress are always of wood; and the 
standing parts are also usually formed of wood. A number of small 
perpendiculars are therefore drawn across the standing part of the 
bridge, to denote that it is covered with planks. 

Draw small perpendiculars accord¬ 
ingly- 

Two diagonals are usually drawn across that part of the figure, 
which is to represent the drawbridge; and this part is made nar¬ 
rower than the rest of the bridge. 

Rub out the two sides of your drawbridge; and make it a little 
narrower. 

Then draw diagonals connecting 
the opposite angles of it. 

The bridge and drawbridge are now complete,. according to the 
manner in which they are usually represented, in plans of fortifi¬ 
cation drawn on a small scale. 

When plans are drawn oh a larger scale, it is usual to draw 
double lines on each side of the bridge, ^in order to represent the 
width of the railing; and the ends of piers or beams, projecting 
beyond the sides of the bridge at certain intervals, are also some¬ 
times represented by small rectangles. 

VOL. II. 
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. * 

When any bridge of a fortress is very long, it may sometimes 
have two drawbridges'instead of one. They are of coarse placed 
at some distance from each other; but one of them is always close 
to the gate, as was before observed. 

The teuail has been left out in our present figure, for the sake .of 
clearness; but if there were a work of this kind in front of the 
curtain, theie would then be two bridges required in place 'of one: 
the fh st bridge to extend from the curtain to the tenail; the second 
fi om the tenail to the ravelin 

The gate of the ravelin is made in one of the faces, usually 
about the center of the face! from whenee there is a direct com- 
munication to the covered way, by a bridge with a drawbridge 
similar to that of die body of the place.* 

The principal gates of a foi tress, with the bridges leading from 
them towards the country, are made spacious and convenient for 
die passage of carriages; but even in a very large fortress, if the 
ditches aie dry, theie are not usually above two or three great 
communications of tins nature. 

In the remaining fronts, there ai£ smaller gateways intended for 
infantry only, which lead by a sloping descent down to the bottom 
of the dry ditch. 

"These gre called posters or sallyports. 

• i 

In those fronts, where there are no bridges, you ascend from the 
dry ditch into the outworks and covered way, by means of stair¬ 
cases OF* COMMUNICATION. 


* Sometimes the oomtnunieMiott is made near the, inward extremity of 
the face of the ravelin, and this method may, in softie respects, bp con¬ 
sidered preferable to the foimer. » 



. STAIRCASES OF COMMUNICATION. US' 

_ 9 

There is usually, for instance, a staircase in the reverse of die 
tenail; also in the gorge of the ravelin. 

t * * 

The staircases for ascending into the covered way are placed, oae 
at each of the salients, and one at each of the reentering angles, of 
the counterscarp. * 

* 

Consequently every Salient and every reentering plaee of arms 
has its staircase. ’ 


These staircases are usually maoe oouDie, tnai is 10 say with two 
flights of steps, Ope branching to dp rijght and the other to the left. 

We shall now proceed to draw some staircases, in the manner in 
which they are represented, in plans done on a Small scale. 


Rub out your front Of fortification, as also 
the bridge and drawbridge, represented in 
•your figure, leaving only the ravelin, in rear 
of which draw a tenail. 





Draw a double staircase m rear of the 
tenail. Draw also a double staircase, in the 
middle of the gorge of your ravelin. 



mu[fl imm 


When die fortress has dry flitches, there are usually works called 
CAPONIERS, in each front where there are no bndges. 

* ^ 

A. caponier consists of a direct road or communication across 

die ditch, with parapets on each side to cover it, which are, of 

course, raised higher tips the general level of the ditch. These 

i 2. 
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• parapets are like that of the covered way, for they slope off out¬ 
wards to the right and left, until they sink 1 gradually down to-the 
level of the bottom of the ditch; so that each of them forms a 
'small glacis. 

Draw two perpendiculars from the,middle 
of your tenail towards the gorge of the ravelin, 
at a certain distance from each,other; in 
order to represent the crests of the two oppo¬ 
site parapets of the caponier. 

0 % 

Parallel to the last drawn lines, draw twb 

new lines outwards, to the right and left, to 
show the extent of the two small glacis of 
yotir caponier. 

■ ' ... v t 

The parapets and glacis of a -caponier are not usually continued 
quite close to the tenail and ravelin, but more commonly terminate 
at a sufficient distance from each, in order to afford convenient com¬ 
munications with the other parts of tfie main ditch. 

Draw lines across the glacis of your capo¬ 
nier, parallel to the curtain of the tenail and 
gorge of the ravelin, in order to show the 
breadth of the said communications, and at 
the same. time to represent the proper extre¬ 
mities of your, caponier. 

Sometimes the caponier aonumnucates, with the main ditch at 
one extremity only; namely, that which^ most advanced towards 
die country. ’ 







« 


CAPONIERS. 



Gateways or sallyports, covered at top, are usually dotted jn the 
plan of a work, and when they are arched, dotted diagonals jtfc' 

also sometimes drawn to- connect the opposite angles of their 

' . <.* ’ 

extremities. 


r * * f s * 

Represent, by dotted lines and diagonals, 
an arched sallyport;upder your tenail. 



In your present figure, the various communications used in a 
diy ditch are now represented. There is a sallyport under the 
• tenail; a caponier across the ditch between the tenail and ravelin; 
communications to the right and left from each extremity of the 
caponier to other parts of die main ditch; and staircases to 
ascend from the level of the ditch into the interior of the tenail 
and ravelin. 

• • > 

i 

In order that you may understand the nature of a caponier more 

clearly, we shall next proceed to draw the section of one. 

*. * 

Draw a right line, to represent the general level of the main 
ditch in front of the tenail. 

• r ( 

Mark two points on it at a convenient distance, atid from thence 
raise perpendiculars of equal lengths* to Bhow the height of the 
two parapets of a caponier. 



From the foot of each perpendicular, set off a certain distance, 
* inwards, to represent the base of the interior slope of, these para¬ 
pets ; and draw die said interior slopes.* 
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Upon the gronnd line, outwards, mark points on each side, at an 

equal distance, to show the foot of the small^lacis pf the caponier. 

* 

Draw the slopes of these glacis, directing them frofu the ciest 
of each parapet, upon the two last-marked points. 



Sometimes the caponier has banquettes in rear of its parapets. * 

-‘'Draw banquettes ib rear of each parapet of your caponier, in 
tBe usual manner. 



i z.- . 


v Rub out superfluous lines, and the section of a caponier will 
be complete. 



The pai apets of a caponier are intended to protect troops cross¬ 
ing the ditch, against the enemy’s fire. 

In passing across the ditch of a ravelin, the enemy’s fire can 
. annoy you in one direction only. Therefore a half caponier, or, 
in other words, a communication constructed with one parapet and 
glacis only/ is quite sufficient for the ditch of the ravelin. 

♦ 

Rub out one half of your caponier. 




BARRIERS OF THE COVERED WAY. U9 

t 

The fighre which now remains represents a hale CAPONIER, 
09 demicaponier, as.it is also called. 

* 

It was before explained, that even in a large fortrfess, there are 
usually only two or three principal gates and bridges, leading f?om 
the body of the place and outworks to the covered way. 

In these particular parts, there are spacious' roads from the 

* ■ 

covered way to the country, which of course cut deep into the 
glacis and right across it, otherwise they would not be convenient 
for carriages. 

In other parts, the coveted way 1 communicates with the glacis 
by means of short ramps, wjhich signify sloping roads, as was before 
explained. 

The ramps op the covered way usually proceed from 

the faces of the reentering places of arms. 

■ 

In all parts, where the line of palisading in the covered way is 
intersected by these ramps, there are usually spar gates erected, 
which when shut have the same appearance nearly as the palisades ' 
themselves. 

These gates are called the barriers of the covered way. 

♦ 

It may here be observed, that the other gates, before mentioned, 
named barricis of the traverses, which-are also erected in the 
covered way, are constructed in the same manner, as those which 
have just beeu described. 

% 

f 

When the ditches of a fortress are always full of water, a great 
number of bridges of communication are of course necessary. 
Those which lead from the principal gateways to the high roads 
jare made wide and strong, in order to afford a convenient jpssage 
for heavy carna|es; but those, which lead from die sallyport*, 

> 
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4r 

and serve merely for the use of the troops, are made narrower and 
less substantial. * . 1 - 

v , 

s 

Boats are also used for the passage of troops across wet ditches, 
partly to save expense, and partly from necessity, because towards 
the close of a siege, the bridges are rendered unserviceable by the 
enemy’s fire. These boats are usually kept behind the tenails, 
where they are not much exposed ; arid sometimes small basons 
are made in the gorge of the ravelin* to receive and screen them 
from oannon shot. ' 


In that case the form of the ravelin will be as fol¬ 
lows. 



Sometimes, when a fortress is situated near the sea, or on the 
banks of a river, the ditches are constructed in such a manner, that 
'they may either be kept dry or inundated at pleasure. 


. In order to derive the greatest possible benefit from this expe¬ 
dient, it is usual to have several dams with sluices built across the 
ditch at various parts; by means of which the water may be let 
Into any particular portion of the ditch, that you think proper, 
.whilst the rest of it may be kept dry. 


A dam constructed across any ditch of a fortress, for the above 
purpose, is called a bAabdeau. 


A batardeau is a solid wall of more than sufficient strength to 
resist the greatest pressure of water that may act upon it; and 
in orddt that it may not afford a convenient passage, across the 
, to’ an enemy attempting to surprise or assault the fortress, 
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the top of it is built with a ridge, like that of a steep roof. Con- 
ae u ently the section of it is as follows. 



' ' m 

' The batardeaus of the main ditch may either be constructed 
before the point of a bastion, in the -prolongation of the capital; 
or they may be placed in front of, and perpendicular to, a cur¬ 
tain. , 

• • 

4 « * 

i ' t 

I shall now show you the method of drawing a batardeau, 
which we shall suppose to be placed before a bastion. 

Draw two fronts of fortification with a counterscarp, but without 
tenails or ravelins. 



Draw two lines across the ditch of the center bastion of your 
figure, at equal distances from the point of the bastion, and 4 
parallel to 'the produced capital. 

V- •• 

These lines will represent the sides o*f a batardeau. 
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Draw s third line, also across the ditch, half way between the 

two former and parallel to them, which will of course agree 
£ 

with the produced capital of the bastion. This line will repre- 
sent the ridge of the batardeau. 



To increase the. difficulty of penetrating into the fortress over 
the batardeau, it is usual to build a small round toWer or turret 
over the middle of it, which being raised higher than the rest of 
the batardeau, and pointed or shaped like a cone at top, presents 
an additional obstacle to an enemy.. 

• - t ' 

t 

s 

Represent the turret of the batardeau, by a small 
circle, and rub out that part of the ridge, which will become 
superfluous, after the turret is drawn. 



Your batardeau is now complete. It divides the ditch of your 
figure into two parts, one of which may be filled with water, 
whilst the 'other is dry. 

* 

In ditches of this kind, it is of great importance to secure the 
sluices from the risk of beinj^destroyed by an enfemy’s fire. 



REMARKS Oif DRY AND WET DITCKES. 





Sometimes the slices, are placed in the baterdeau v 

• * 

grooves or openings being left in the masonry for the purpose of 
receiving them. 


Sometimes they, are placed in the interior of' a bastion, .with 

i , \ ^ 

channels ef communication for the water, extending from them %Q 
the main ditch on each side. . *. 

■ ' y .? 


In this case, the batardesiu is built quite ‘ solid across the mahr 
ditch, in front of the point .of the bastion. : 




J ' ' f ' 

When the ditches of a fortress may. be inundated 8t;pfouMpre, 
the bottom of them, af|er the water is.let out, must necessarily be. 

I * * r H 1 ^ ' 

marshy, as it is much lower then thecommon level or high water 
It is therefore usual to have a narrow moat in the cente^of u 
ditch of this description, to drain off die superfluous water. 


A moat of this kind in die middle of a ditch is called a 
cunette. As it is not excavated with a view to defence, but 
for the sake of health and cleanliness, die depth and breadth of 
it are of little importance. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Ditches which may be kept dry or inundated at pleasure, are the 
best; and next to these dry ditches, provided that the revetments 
are strong, and of a sufficient height.. Wet ditches are the worst of 
all, when the works of a fortress are strong, well reveted, aud of a 

v • 4 

good profile* But if the works are very weak* or merely consist 
of earthen ramparts without revetments, then wet ditches are the 
best; for nothing else can secure such works against a general, 
assault. 

, ■ • • 

The great objection to wet ditqhes i^lhe expense, of bridges, 
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and the difficulty of preserving them. Towards the close of a 
siege they are often destroyed, as was before observed; and boats 
afford a very precarious communication, liable to interruption and 
delays. Consequently it becomes difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to support the troops in the outworks or covered way when attack¬ 
ed, by sending fresh men to their assistance, so that these works 
cannot, by any means, make such a vigorous defence, as might be 
done if the ditches were dry. 


The various methods, which may be followed, in constructing 
the gates, sallyports, bridges and drawbridges of a fortress, as 
also the construction of batardeaus, fcc. form a pait of Practical 
not of Elementary Fortification. No detailed plans or sections 
of them shall therefore be attempted in the present woik. 


The nature of ramps shall, however, be fully explained, as they 
often form a very conspicuous part of the general plan of v\ orks 
of fortification, which cannot be clearly understood without them. 


CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAMPS, AND STAIRCASES. 

I shall now teach you the method of drawing the plan of a 
ramp. 

Draw a right line to represent any 
part of the scarp line of the body of ” ' 

the place, as shown in the plan of a 
fortress. 

Diaw a second 1& to rear of, and parallel to it, at any con¬ 
venient distance, to^wpcumnt the crest of the parapet. 
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The space, comprehended be¬ 
tween these two lines, will represent _:_i 

the thickness of the parapet at its 
base. 

Draw a third parallel in rear of 
the last, to represent the back of the ' 

terreplein, or the top of the interior 
slope of the rampart. 

The space, comprehended between this and the second line, 
will represent the breadth of the terreplein. 


Draw a fourth parallel, also in 
rear of the former, to represent the 
foot of the interior slope of the < 

rampart. 

The space, comprehended between the two last drawn lines, 
will of course, represent the said interior slope. 

We shall now proceed to draw our ramp, as proposed. 


Mark two points on the back of 1 

the terreplein, at such a distance 
apart as you may judge cohvenient, I 

fpr the breadth of your ramp ; aud 
from these points draw perpen¬ 
diculars backwards, or towards the 
interior of the fortress, to represent 
the sides of your ramp. r * 

It was before stated that a ramp is a sloping road, which gra-, 
dually rises till it becomes as high as the terreplein. 


The length of the sides of the ramp will therefore depend upon 
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the height of the terreplein above the natural level of the ground. 
^For instance if the terreplein were 18 feet high, and if you thought 
it convenient to give the ramp a slope of 6 feet to l ; then the 
length, of the ramp or of the two perpendiculars, which you have 
just drawn, would require to bq 108 feet, this being six times 18. 

Connect the extremities of die 
last drawn perpendiculars by; a 
right line,- which will .show the ; 

. a * ' * ^ 

bottom of the ramp ; *»d rab ont 

1 r • 

‘ that part of the- foot of the interior 
slope of the rampart, which inter¬ 
sects the ramp, as it will now 

% 

* 

RampS being usually constructed of earth or rubbish ; it must 
be evident, that the sides of thetp will-not stand perpendicularly, 
unless reveted. But the sides qf ramps are very seldom reveted ; 

and therefore it becomes lieqcssary to give them a slope. 

, • 

1 » * 

• The ramp being equal in height to the terreplein, at top, must 
of course have a slope there, on each side, equal to the interior 
elope of the rampart. * 
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From the top of each side of . the 
ramp, you -will therefore mark 
points to the right and left, at a dis¬ 
tance equal to the breadth or base 
of the* interior slope of the rampart. 

The bottom: of the ramp, being' on the same level with the 
„ natural ground, Can have no slope. The . slope of each side of the 
ramp, which is considerable a£ top, will therefore gradually fall 
, < s.way to nothing, at bottom. 

J' P » • ft 
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From those points, which repre¬ 
sent the extent of the slope of the 
two sides of the ramp at top, you 
will therefore draw oblique lines to 
the foot of the ramp. 





The triangular space, comprehended between either of these 
oblique lines and the adjoining side of the ramp, represents the 
slope of that side‘of the ramp, which, as I said before, is consi¬ 
derable near the top, but from thence falls away to nothing at 
bottom. ’ 


Rut* out those parts of the inte¬ 
rior slope of die rampart, and of 
the slopes of the ramp, which inter¬ 
sect each other. 



Join the opposite angles where 
the interior slope of the rampart, 
and the two sloping sides of the 
ramp meet each other, by short 
. -diagonal lines. 

'These diagonals represent furrows or hdftoSs formed by the 
/neeting of tbe above slopes; for in all crises, whenever tap 
oblique or sloping planes meet % each other, either a ridge or a 
farrow must be formed by their junction, as may be observed in 
the roofs of houses. 
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The plan of A perpendicular ramp, that is to say of a 
ramp laid out perpendicularly to the general line of the rampart, 
is now complete. 


Sometimes the short lings which represent the top and bottom 
ramp are rubbed out in a finished drawing: but it is more 
correct to show them, because die terreplein, the ramp* and the 
naturaLjevel of the ground being all on different planes, ridges or 
fuiTOWn must necessarily be formed wheie they meet each other. 
Accordingly there is a small ridge at the top df the ramp, and a 
small furrow at the bottom of it. 


In fortified places, there are usually buildings behind the ram¬ 
parts and near to them, so that a ramp could not conveniently 
be constructed in the manner represented in our present figure ; 
as it would project too far towards the rear, and might therefore 
interfere with the streets or bouses. 


For this reason, ramps are seldom or never made perpendicular 

to die rarti parts of a fortress, in the manner just explained, but 

oblique to them, and as nearly parallel to them as possible. 

* 


Rub out your present . 

ramp, and restore your * 

figure to its original . , .. . ' ~ 

state, which being done, we shall proceed to draw a new ramp of 
a more convenient form. 


♦Upon the footl^tafe 

interior slope 6f 3r 
rampart, made « point 
for the bottom of your 
proposed ramp. 
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t * 


* i 


your com- — 

-- » - 


fr 

» 

proposed * 


__4- 

s 

-^- 

* 

* 

»• 

* . v 


“ W 


which, as I said before, will depend upon the height of the *. 

\ '> * 

terreplein; and with this distance, as a ‘radius, from the above 
point as a center, make an intersection on. the back of the 
terreplein. ,, . ‘ 








4 


Connect these rtwo 
points by an oblique ... 
line, which will repre- T t ‘... 
sent one side of your 

proposed ramp. * ^ . , • 

This shall be called the exterior side op the ramp, as 
it is supposed to be more advanced towards the country, than the 

4 

other side, which remains to be drawn, will be. 


From the extremities 
of the exterior side of 
your ramp, draw per¬ 
pendiculars backwards 
or towards the interior of the work, in order to show T.HE TOfr 
AND BOTTOM OF THE BAMP. 



Connect these two 
perpendiculars by a 
right line, which will 

represent the inte- 

* 

RIOR SIDE OP THE 
BAMP. 

* * 

The interior side of the ramp being, at top, on the same level 
von. n. k 
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with the terreplein, must have a slope, there, equal to the interior 
slope of the rampart. 

y* 

- s 

Produce backwards •£••• ■ ~ ' 

that perpendicular, „ 
which represents the 
top of the ramp, and 

make the produced part equal to the breadth of the interior slope 

) f * 

of the rampart. 

# 

This produced line will represent die extent of the slope of 
the interior side of the ramp^ at top. 

From the extrenpty 
of the produced line, 
draw an oblique line to 
the foot of the interior 
side of the ramp. 

* 

4 

The triangular space, thereby formed, will represent the slope 
op the interior side of the ramp, which is considerable at 
top, but from thence falls away to nothing at bottom. 




The upper part of the ramp is not yet complete, for it must of 
course be continued, until it meets the back of the terreplein. 


■ This may be done by producing it, either in the same direc- 

■ v t 

tion, so as to form 4 one continued right line, or not ; as you think 
proper. We shall uSv^ihe former method. 

• . M: I_ 


Produce the interior. 
side of your ramp, uutil 
It meets the terreplein.. 
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At a distance equal 
to the breadth of the 
interior slope of the 
rampart, draw a right 
line in rear of, and parallel to, the last-drawn line, in order to ; 
show the slope of that part of the interior side of your ramp, 
which remained unfinished* 



Connect the angles, formed by the meeting of the said slope, 
and the interior slope of . the rampart, by a right line, in order to 
shew a furrow which will be formed there. 

* «i. 

t # 

Then rub out super- -:-; * 

fluous lines, and your 
ramp will be complete. 

Youi-figure, in its present state, represents an oblique $amp, 
such as is almost always used in fortresses. It affords a conve-. 
nient passage for troops and guns, and at the same time .takes up 
very little room towards the rear. 



The direct ramp, which you before drew, is seldom or never 
used except in works where the terreplein is very low, such as 
field works, for instance. . 

. • 

Sometimes a double ramp is made, which consists of two 
Camps, constructed in contrary directions to each other, nearly 

meeting at top. ; 

■ 

if_’ ■ 


* 

Rub out every part 
of your present ramp 
excepting the twojides 
pf it, and those perpen¬ 
diculars which represent the top and bottom of it; and restore the 
Original form of your rampart. 

JC £ 
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At any convenient 
distance from the top 
of your ramp, mark a 
point on the back of 
the terreplein, to represent the top of a second ramp, which is 
to be similar to the former, but constructed in a contrary direction: 

l' 

And from this point, as a center, with a radius equal to the 
length of your first ramp, make an intersection on the foot of 
the inteiior slope of the rampart. 

' , « * 4 

Join these two points . _ 

by a right line, which ---- 

will represent the exte- - ^ -- 

rior side of your second ? ^ "7 

ramp. 

Draw the top and 
bottom, and the interior 
side of your second 
ramp, making it equal 
to the first in all these 
dimensions. 

Rub out that part of 
the back of the terre¬ 
plein, which extends be¬ 
tween the two ramps : 
rub out'also that part of the foot of the interior slope of the ram¬ 
part, which intersects them. 

Connect the upper ex¬ 
tremities of the interior 
sides of your, two ramps 
by a right line; in order 

to show the new form, which must be given to the back of the 
terreplein, in consequence of the formation of the double ramp. 
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Then if you suppose the greatest slope of the interior sides of 
your double ramp to be equal to the interior slope of the rampart t 
which is usually the case in practice: 

Connect the lower extremities of tlie interior sides of your two 
ramps by a right line; and your double ramp will be complete (See 
the fourth of the following figures). 


But if the greatest slope of your proposed double ramp is sup¬ 
posed to be either greater or less than the interior slope of the 
rampart, then the rule for finishing it would be as follows. 

From the top of the 
interior side of each. of 
your ramps, as a center, 
with a radius equal to 
the greatest supposed breadth of the interior slope of the ramp, 

as a radius, describe arcs. 



From the bottom of 
each interior side draw a 
tangent to the nearest 
arc. 



I 


Draw another line, con¬ 
necting the two arcs, 
which must also be a tan¬ 
gent to them, and pro¬ 
duce it till it meets the two former tangents. 

> 4 - 

The three tangents , drawn under the abov&.sttpposition, nhist at 
their junction form angles , and consequently ridges Or furrows, 
which, strictly speaking, ought to be represented by right lines in 
the plan; but if, by reason of the great obtuseness of the said 
angles, the tangents should have the appearance of one continued 
right line nearly; then, it would not be worth while to draw any 
lines for the above-mentioned purpose. 
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Rub out your arcs: 
draw right lines across 
your slope to represent 
Jidges or furrows, if you 
think it necessary; and your double ramp will be complete. ■ 

You may here observe, that the interior slope of your double 
ramp is considerable, between and opposite to the tops of the two 

ramps, from whence it falls away to nothing at the bottom of each. 

* * 

* ' . 

Double ramps are always the most convenient. 

9 

When ramps are made behind the faces of any work, they gene* 

roily meet at top or nearly so, and form a double ramp in rear of 

% 

the salient angle. ' 

In this' case the meeting of the two ramps is often made 
circular. 

Draw a work with two faces, 
to represent a ravelin, marking 
the parapet, terreplein, and 
interior slope of the rampart. 


1 Drajv two ramps, one on 
each face, at an equal distance 
from the angle; representing 
the slopes of their interior 
sides by triangles, as before 
explained, but without forming 
any communication from the 
top of them to the terreplein. 
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Rub out those lines of the 

9 

interior slope of the rampart, 
which either intersect your two 
ramps, or are continued be¬ 
yond the top of each. 


Produce those perpendicu¬ 
lars, which represent the top 
of each ramp, backwards, until 
they meet. 


From their point of inter¬ 
section, as a center, describe 
an arc connecting the tops of 
the interior sides of your two 
ramps. 


From the same center, de¬ 
scribe a second arc connecting 
the adjoining extremities of the 
two oblique lines, that were 
drawn to represent the bottom 
of the slope of the interior sides 
of your ramps. 
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• This being done, rub out 

0 

superfluous lines, and the 
figure of your double ramp 
will be complete. 


Sometimes double ramps of this kind are so constructed, that 
the extremities of the oblique lines, which represent the bottom of 
the slopes of their interior sides, may meet in the same point. In 
this case the second arc would be superfluous. 

This would take place if the two randps, represented in our 
present figure, had been placed a little nearer to each other at top. 

Sometimes, in lieu of ramps, staircases are constructed for 
ascending the terreplein of works ; but these staircases are only fit 
for troops, not for guns or carriages. 

They are drawn as follows. 

* 

Draw four lines paral¬ 
lel to each other, to re- ' 

present the parapet, ter- 1 * T 

replein, and interior _ _ _ 

slope of the rampart of _._ » _’___ 

any work. 

« V 

Draw two lines per- _!_.• 

pendicularly across the _.___- 

interior slope, to repre¬ 
sent the total width of 
a staircase. 

Draw two other lines,_ ■ » _ 

% 

inwards, near to these, 

*■ ** 

and parallel to them. f] J] 1 " 
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Between the two last 

• 1 

drawn lines, draw lines : " 

7 • < 

perpendicular to them, -- - - 

at any convenient dis- _" 

tance apart, to represent steps: and the plan of A staircase 
of the rampart will be complete. 

The spaces to the right and left of the steps, which are compre¬ 
hended between each pair of perpendiculars, represent the copings 
or low parapet walls, which are Usually constructed in staircases of 
this description. 

Staircases even for troops are not of such permanent utility as 
ramps, because they are liable to be destroyed by shells ; whereas 
ramps when injured may easily be repaired. 

The staircases of communication, in the reverse of the 
tenail or ravelin, which you before drew on a small scale, are drawn 
according to the same rule as a ramp nearly, when they are repre¬ 
sented on a larger scale, such as is capable' of showing the slopes 
of the revetment. 

To explain this, we shall draw the plan of a double staircase, 
in the manner alluded to. 

* t 

Draw two lines - : - r 7 

parallel to each other ---—- 

to represent part of the reverse of a tenail or gorge of a ravelin': 
and let the distance between these two parallels show.Jhe slope of 
the revetment. 

' » * 

It will be evident that the side of any staircase following the 

general line of a sloping revetment, must also itself have a gradual , 
slope from bottom to top. 

Mark points on -:_ 

the lower line, which-*--—+■- - - 

represents the foot of the slope of the revetment, in order to show 
the breadth of a landing place at the bottom of your proposed 
double staircase. ~ 
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• « • 

i .. 

» » 

From each of these points, as a center, with a radius equal to 
the length of your proposed staircase, describe arcs intersecting 
the top of the slope of the revetment. 

Connect these 
points. of intersec¬ 
tion to the former 
points by right lines, which will represent the interior sides 
of the,double STAIRCASE, commencing from the foot of the 
slope of the revetment and gradually rising to the top of it. 

0 

Set off perpendiculars from each extremity of the last-drawn 
lines, outwards, to represent the top. and bottom of the 

DOUBLE STAIRCASE. 

Let these perpendiculars be equal to each other, their length 
representing the breadth of the staircase : 

And connect the 
extremities of them 
by fight lines, which 
will represent the exterior sides of the double stair- 

* CASE* 

% * 

* • 

The exterior sides of your double staircase must necessarily be' 

- reveted; and in order that the stairs may be everywhere of tbe 
same breadth, this revetment must of course have a slope equal to 
the slope of the original revetment of the work. 

Connect the bot¬ 
tom of ea,ch exterior 

l a J 

ride by a right line, 

which Will represent the bottom of the revetment of your double 
staircase : and connect the top of each exterior side by a right 
line, which will represent the top of the said revetment. 

< * 

The space, bounded by the two last drawn lines and the exterior 
sides, represents the slope of THE revetment of the 

EXTERIOR SIDE OF THE STAIRCASE. 
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Rub out superflu¬ 
ous lines. 

Your staircase in its present form resembles a double ramp, 
and is constructed exactly on the same principle, but with 
this difference, that the ramp is constructed in rear of the foot of 
the interior slope of the rampart, in order that it may not cut into 
and diminish the breadth of the terreplein ; whereas the staircase 
here represented is constructed in front of the slope of the revet¬ 
ment, .and therefore does cut into the interior of the work.. 

Draw perpendi¬ 
culars to show the 
steps : and your dou¬ 
ble staircase will be complete;* an open space, or a landing 
place, being represented at bottom. 

. The interior side of a staircase may sometimes have a coping 

* * 

or low parapet wall; and the revetments may also have copings, 
which are sometimes represented in plans drawn on a large scale. 

In that case your 
figure would require 
to be altered as fol¬ 
lows. 

* iVoperly speaking, the sides of each staircase, in a largo finished plan, A 
ought not to be represented by right lines, but by lines so drawn as to have 
the appearance of steps, forming a kind of distorted section of the stair¬ 
case. The reason pf this will be explained i aCliap. XI.; but it is scarcely 
ever worth while to mark such very minute details in plan-drawing. It is 
proper, however, that" they should be understood. 





* 
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CHAP. IX. 


CHAP. IX. 

OF BATTERIES. 

The guns and mortars, used in the defence of a foi tress, are 
placed on the terrepleins of die various works in rear of the para¬ 
pet, as was before observed. 

Wherever guns are placed, openings must be cut across the 
upper part ,of the parapet, for them to fire through, which are 
called embrasures. 

In those portions of the ramparts of a fortress, which are fitted 
lip W OUii' BATTERIES, the parapet has no banquette behind it. 


Mortal batteries do not require any embrasures; but 
consist of « AunjHe parapet only. The reason is, that mortal do 
not fire at any object in a direct line, or nearly so; but pitch their 
. shells over the parapet, at a considerable elevation. 

' Batteries, thrown up in the field, do not differ materially from 
those which are constructed on the ramparts of a fortress. 

We shall therefore proceed to draw the sketch of a field bat¬ 
tery ; having done which, you will find no difficulty in understanding 
die nature of the batteries of a fortress. We shall begin with the 
prpfile or section. 

The section of a field battery is eiactly like that of a traverse, 
which you before drew, only that it has no banquette. 
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Draw a ground line, upon which construct the section of a 
simple parapet having an interior, a superior, and an exterior slope. 

The figure, in its present state, 
represents the section of a mortar bat¬ 
tery. 

It also represents a section of the solid part of a gun battery: 
but if the section weie supposed to be taken through an embba- 
sure, the opening would, of course, require to be shown. f 

This is done as follows. 

Mark a point on the interior slope, 
about one thiid way up; and from 
this point, draw a right line across 
your parapet, in a direction nearly parallel to the superior slope* 

The line which >ou have just diawn divides the parapet .into 
two parts. The under part is supposed to be solid. The upper 
part is supposed to be hollow, and forms the embrasure. 

In a section drawn through an embrasure, the solid part only of 
the parapet is seen in section, the upper part is of course sup¬ 
posed to be seen iu elevation. ^ 

The bottom of an embrasure is called the sole of the 
embrasure, and in the section it is represented by the line that 
you drew last. 

. 

The sides of an embrasure are called the cheeks of the 

EMBRASURE. 

When a battery is made for two or more guns, so that there are 
several embrasures or openings in the ^parapet; each of those 
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solid portions of it, which lie between any two embrasures, is 
called A MERLON. 

But those two solid portions of the parapet which are at. the 
right and left extremities of the battery, adjoining to the first and 
last embrasures, are called Half merlons, from the dimensions 

usually given to them. 

• * 

• * _ 

That part of the parapet of a gun battery, which is below the 
level of the embrasures and merlons, is called the solid, on 
account of its being solid throughout its whole extent. 

A 

In erecting a field battery, such as that of which you have now 
drawn the section, the 'earth for forming the parapet is obtained 
from a ditch excavated in front of it. 

A berm is always left between the foot of the exterior slope 
of the parapet, and the ditch of the battery. 

- I 

The ditch of a battery is, in the first instance, usually 
cut perpendicular : afterwards slopes are formed. The sides of 

* l 

it are Called the reverse and front sides of the ditch, instead of 
using the terms “ scarp and counterscarp,” which do not apply to 

auch a small work as a field battery. 

* *» . 

* - *>»«. 

."‘'In front:.of the 

parapet of your bat¬ 
tery, mark two points 
on the ground line, 
at a convenient dis¬ 
tance, to represent the breadth of the ditch. From thence drop 
perpendiculars equal in length to show ils depth; and draw the 
bottom Of the ditch by joining the lower Extremities of these 
perpendiculars. * ; - 
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The section of the ditch of your battery is now represented by 
a rectangle, which shows the form of it before the slopes are 
drawn. . 

i 

Draw an oblique 
line to show the 

REVERSE SLOPE OF 
THE DITCH OF THE 
battery, leaving a 
sufficient berm between it and the foot of the exterior slope of the 
parapet. 

Draw another oblique line to show the front slope of the 

DITCH OF THE BATTERY. 

I 

Rub out those two perpendiculars which showed the original 
form of the sides of the ditch, before the slopes were drawu. 

And dot those parts 
of your ground line, 
which would become 
superfluous in a fi¬ 
nished section. 

In small field works, such as a battery, the bottom of a ditch 
is sometimes called the sole of the ditch. 

The only thing, which is now wanting to. complete the section of 

your gun battery, is the platform. 

* 

Before I proceed to explain the nature of platforms, I shall 
first teach you the method of drawing the plan of a guii battery. 

* h < 

The plan of a simple parapet without embrasures must first 
be represented. > 

/ ‘ 

This will consist of four lines parallel to each other at proper 

distances, the three spaces* comprehended between which, will 
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represent the interior, the superior, and the exterior slopes of the 
parapet. . 


Draw four lines accordingly, 
placing the interior slope to¬ 
wards the bottom of your 

a 

paper. 


i % ^ 

Draw a line perpendicularly . _ ■ 

across the center of your figure, 
to represent the direction of 
the object against which the 

battery is supposed to be con--- 

structed. -- 

-This line is -called the line of fire, or object line 

t m 

of the battery. The center of your embrasure ought to agree 

with it. • 

% 

On referring to your section, you will perceive that the rear of 
die embrasure commences about one third way up the interior 
slope of the parapet, therefore it cannot agree exactly with either 

of those lines, in the plan, which represent the bottom or the 

. 

crest of it. It must consequently be placed between the two, but 

• a 

nearer to. the former line. 


Mark a point dn the line of 
fire to represent the rear of 
your embrasure, placing it about 
one third way up that space 
which represents the interior - 
slope of the parapet. 




1 1 

• 

' *k' 


— 

— 
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” # 

In like manner, by referring to your section, you will find that 

the front of your embrasure does not exactly agree either with the 
top or bottom of the exterior slope of the parapet, but stands 
about one third or one fourth way up that slope. 

You will therefore mark a 
second point on the line of fire, 
to show the front of the embra¬ 
sure, upon that space which 
represents the exterior slope of 
the parapet, but nearer to the 
foot than to the crest of the 
said slope. 

Through these points, draw 
lines perpendicular to the line 
of fire and intersecting it; 
making the most advanced per¬ 
pendicular the longest. 

► 

Upon the rear perpendicular, on each side of the line of fire, 
mark points at a distance rather less than the base or breadth of 
the interior slope of the parapet. 

The space comprehended between these two points is to show 
the width of the embrasure in rear. 

On each side of the line of fire, set off upon the front perpen¬ 
dicular, a distance rather less than the base or breadth of the exte¬ 
rior slope of the parap$f 

voi. II. 
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'The space, comprehended 
between the two last marked 
points, is to show the width of 
the' embrasure in front. 


Connect these points by 
right lines, and the form of 
the sole or bottom of the 
embrasure will be complete. 





Rub out those parts of the 
original .figure, which will 
become superfluous after the 
sole of the embrasure is drawn; 
excepting your line of fire, 
which you will dot. 



The rear line of the sole of an embrasure, that is to say the 
shortest of your two perpendiculars, is called the sill of the 
embrasure. 


If the cheeks of the embrasure Were built perpendicularly, the 
above would be a correct plan of it; buttons is not the case. The 
cheeks almost always have a slope, which must next be repre¬ 
sented. 
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On each side of your embra¬ 
sure, at a short distances from it, 
mark points upon the interior 
crest of the parapet, to represent 
the base of the slope of the 
cheeks of the embrasure at that 
part. 



On each side of your embra¬ 
sure, at a short distance from it, 
mark also points upon the exte¬ 
rior crest of the parapet; in 
order to show the base of the 
slope of the cheeks of the embra¬ 
sure at that part. 



On each fide of the embra¬ 
sure, draw right lines, connect¬ 
ing the above points; from 
which you will also draw right 
lines to the adjoining angles or 
extremities of the'sole of the 
embrasure. 


i 

5 



I 


Rub out superfluous parts of 
your original parapet; and the 
plan of an embrasure for one “ ' 

gun is now complete : the sole 
of the embrasure, and the _ 

SLOPE OF THE CHEEKS OF - 

the embbasube being dis¬ 
tinctly seen. 

The narrow part of an embrasure, that is to say the rear of it, 
is called the neck of the embbasubb. 
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The broadest part or front of an embrasure is also called the 

MOUTH OF THE EMBRASURE. 

In rear of the embrasure, a platform is made for the gun to 
stand upon, whilst it is fired; otherwise from its great weight the 
wheels of the carriage would sink into the ground, and it would 
soon become unmanageable. 

The rear or tail of the platform is parallel to the front of 

i _ 

the battery: the platform is broader in rear than in front; and 
the centet of it exactly agrees with the line of fire. 

Draw a platform accordingly. Let the front of it agree with 
the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet; and make the 
width of it in front equal to the width of the mouth of the 
embrasure nearly. . 


Make it wider by about one 
half in rear than in front; and 
let the length of it be rather less 
than the thickness of the para¬ 
pet at top. 


In a regular fortress, platforms are sometimes made of hard 
stone or of strong cement; sometimes they are made of wood. 
In a field battery, platforms are always made of wood. 

f , 

i 

a 

The up$£r part of the platform, upon which the gun moves, 
consists of planks, which are laid perpendicular to the line of 
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fire. In the front there is one piece of stout timber raised several 
inches higher than the planks, which is called a hurter. 

The hurter strengthens the front of the platform, and may also 
aometimes be useful by checking the wheels of the gun carnage. 


Draw parallel lines across your platform to represent a hurter 
end planks. 

The figure, in its present 
state, represents the plan of a 
one-gun battery, complete in 
every respect, excepting the 
ditch, which is of so very sim¬ 
ple a nature, that it was not 
thought necessary to introduce 
it, for the sake of further 

» explanation . 

The space, between the bottom of the parapet, and the nearest 
parallel, will of course represent the hurter. 

/ 

The planks of a platform, like those of the floor of a house, 
rest upon beams of timber, to which they are spiked or screwed 
down; and without which, it may easily be conceived, that 

the platform would not be sufficiently strong. 



The beams, which support the planking of a gun or mortar 
platform, being sunk into the ground, are called sleepers. 

t * 

In a gun platform five sleepers are commonly used. The mid¬ 
dle of the center sleeper exactly agrees with the line of fire. 1 he 
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two outside sleepers are placed so as nearly to agree with the two 
sides of the platform: consequently they sire not parallel to the 
center sleeper, but oblique outwards from front to rear. The 
two remaining sleepers are placed half way between the center and 
the outside ones. 

The whole of the sLeepers extend as far as the tail of 

THE PLATFORM. 



Your plan, in its present state, represents a gun battery after 
the sleepers are laid, but before the plauking is placed. 

N 

« 4 

What an embrasure gains in width towards the front is called 
the splay of the embrasure ; and in like manner, what a 
gun platform gabs in width towards the rear is called the splay 
OF THE PLATFORM. 

# 

9 

> • 

The embrasures and platforms of a gun battery are constructed 
with a splay, in order that the gun may be able conveniently to 
traverse, or change its direction towards the right and left, and 
thereby command a greater scope of fire. 

« • 4 

• * 

Gun platforms have not only a splay, but a slope, the tail of 
the platform being always made higher than the front of it. 
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To explain these particulars more fully, I shall proceed to teach 
you the method of drawirtg the section of a gun platform. 

In rear of the interior slope of the parapet of the gun battery, 

as represented in the section which you before drew, set off a dis- 

/ 

tance rather less than the thickness of the parapet at top, in order 
to represent the length of the platform; and from thence raise a 
short perpendicular to show the height of the slope of the platform, 

or, as it is usually called, the*rise of the platform. 

• 

From the top of this perpendicular,'draw au oblique line to the 
• foot of the interior slope of the parapet 

Tliis line will represent the top of the platform sloping up¬ 
wards from front to rear. 

In its present state the tail of the platform appears higher than 
the ground line. The earth in rear of it would therefore require to 
be raised, in such a manner as to give it ,a solid foundation or 
bearing. 

From the top of 
that perpendicular, 
which represents the 
height of the platform in rear, you will therefore draw an oblique line, 
backwards, to any convenient point on the grouud line, in order to 
show the manner in which the earth in rear of the platform may be 
raised. 

In this, and in the two following figures, given in the book, 
the ditch of the battery, which was represented in our last section , 

is omitted, for the sake of clearness. * 

• 

Rub out that perpendicular, which shows the height of the plat¬ 
form in rear: and dot such parts of your ground line as will 
become superfluous, after the parapet and platform are drawn. 

Draw a line, at a short distance below the sloee of the 
platfobm, parallel to it and equal to it in length, to represent 
the bottom of the planks. 
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'Draw another parallel line below the former, but at rather a 
greater distance, to represent the bottom of a sleeper. 

Draw short per¬ 
pendiculars connect¬ 
ing the extremities 
of these, three parallel lines in front and rear, in order to show the 
ends of the platform; 



Rub out a small part of the front of jour planking in order to 
make room for a hurter, which is supposed to be placed there: and 
above the front of jour sleeper, draiv a small square or rectangle 
close to the interior slope of the parapet, and higher than the 
planking, to represent the said hurter. -' * 


Lastfodpa w small 
perpendiculars across 
that space which re¬ 
presents the planking, in order to show the individual planks. 

The.section of your battery is now complete, in which every 
part of- the platform, namely the sleeper, planks, and hurter, are 
distinctly represented. 



When a held battery is constructed, in the manner represented 
in our present figure, so that the platform is placed on the natural 
surface of the ground, whilst the whole of the parapet is raised 
above that level; it is called an elevated battery. 

I 

l ' 

, , I i 

f \ 

When a field battery is raised so high, thaHhe platforms do not 
stand on the natural level of 1 the ground or nearly so, but on a 
terreplein elevated some feet higher; it is called A cavalier 

BATTERY. - 

Cavalier batteries are very seldom used on account of the great 
labour attending the construction of them, by reason of the bold- 
ness of their profiles; but elevated batteries are in common use. 
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There is another kind of field battery also very frequently used, 
which is called a sunken battery, in order to distinguish it 
from the former; and the construction of which is the least labo¬ 
rious of all. 

In batteries of this description, the interior of the work is sunk, 
aud the platforms consequently laid two or three feet below the 
natural ground level, whilst the upper part of the parapet only is 
raised above it. 

Sunken batteries are hot well calculated for. explaining the 
nature of those which are constructed on the ramparts of a fortified 
place. We, shall therefore take no further notice of them at 
present. 

\ * v » * 

r • * * . 

Gun platforms are constructed with a slope, in-the 'manner 
represented in our figure, in order to prevent the gun carriage 
from recoiling or running back too far, when the gun is fired: for 
after the gun recoils in this manner, it must always be moved np 
again, close to the embrasure, before it is fired a second time. 
This operation, which otherwise would be very laborious on 
account of the weight of the gun, is rendered much easier by 
means of the slope. 

Mortar platforms have no splay nor slope, being generally 
square, or at least rectangular, and laid quite level. The front of 
them is placed at some distance behind the parapet. They have 
sleepers and planks only, without auy hurter. They must be 
piad.e of stronger materials than gun platforms, because the recoil 
of mortars, when fired, acts with a considerable shock down¬ 
wards, tending to break or crush the woodwork of the platform, 
which is not the case in the firing of guns, or at least in a very 
small degree. 

When the plan of a battery is drawn on a very small scale, the 
interior and exterior slopes of the parapet are omitted, as also the 
•lopes of the cheeks of thp embrasures. 
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The parapet, in this case, is represented by two parallel lines 
only, and each embrasure by two oblique lines drawn across it, 
. which sometimes meet in rear, forming an acute angle. 

In drawing a battery on a small scale, the platforms are also 
omitted ; but mortars are usually represented by small circles in 
rear of the parapet. 

l 

Draw two parallel lines to represent the __ 

front of a battery. 

Represent three embrasures for guns -- VMM " 

towards the right, and four mortars to- oooo 

wards the left, of your battery, in the manner above described. 

# " ■+ 

Traverses are . often made in batteries. One end of them is 
generally joined to the crest of the parapet. 

Traverses near the center of a battery are always laid out at 
right angles to the parapet. 

« 

' Traverses, at the extremity of a battery, are generally laid out so 
as to form rather an obtuse angle with the face of the battery. 


Draw A central traverse between the guns and mortars in 
your present battery, forming a right apgle with the face of your 
battery. 

Draw two additional traverses, one at each extremity of your 
battery, forming an obtuse angle with the face of it. 

This being done, rub out superfluous 
parts of your original parapet. 

A flanking traverse, at the extremity of a battery, is called an 

EPAULMENT. 
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The section of epaulmcnts H&xpivc ry little from that of the 

« % 

parapet of the face of the flattery f but they are usually made rather 
thinner, unless they should be exposed to a direct fire. In that 
case they must have the same thickness as the parapet of the 
battery. 

I 

Epaulments must always be joined to the crest of the parapet. 
This is not absolutely necessary in traverses, which are sometimes 
separated from the parapet of the battery by a small passage. 

i • • 

t 

% 

Traverses of this kind are called disengaged traverses. ; 

Rub out the traverse, represented in 
your present figure, and draw a disen¬ 
gaged traverse in lieu of it. 

t 

Traverses joined to a parapet at one end, like your former one, 
are called engaged or attached traverses. 

In describing a battery, when the term “ traverse ” simply is 
mentioned, without specifying particularly what kind of traverse it 
is; an engaged traverse, as being the most common, is always 

implied. 

% 

4 

* x . 

A battery, which throws its shot in a direction nearly perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of troops, or to the face.of a work, against 

which it may be firing, is called a direct battery. 

* 

a % 

A battery, which throws its shot in a direction oblique to the 
line of troops or to the face of a work, against which it may be 
firing, is called an oblique battery. 

I 

' I 

A battery, which takes a line of troops or the face of a work 
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exactly in flank, throwing its shot from one extremity of the line 
towards the other, is called a raking or enfilading bat* 

TEBY. 

I 

A battery, which takes a line of troops or the face of a work in 
rear, or in reverse, is called a reverse $attery. 

Consequently, according to the direction in which they are fired 
upon, a line of troops orsthe face of a work may be said to be 
exposed to a direct fire, an oblique fire, an enfilading 
fire, or a reverse fire. 

I» 

t * * 

In a Are of cannon and musquetry, the balls ai% impelled in a 
light line nearly;* from the muzzle of the piece towards the 
object fired at. 

In a fire of mortars, on the contrary, the bomb or shell 
'describes a considerable curve in its flight. It is first thrown 
upwards at an oblique angle, usually of 45°, and falls down 
upon the object at the end of its course. 

From the difference just mentioned, a fire of mortars is some¬ 
times styled a vertical fire ; whilst the fire of cannon or 
musquetry is styled a horizontal fiRe. . 

It will be observed, that these terms are not strictly accurate, for 
a shell does not fell vertically in any part of its flight, and balls are 
seldom fired in a direction exactly horizontal. They serve how- 

V * % 

every in a general view, to mark the distinction between the two 
modes of firing. 


% » 

* The term 14 nearly w is used, because, suietly speaking, the balls 
describe a curve in their flight; but these carves are very inconsiderable, 
except at long ranges, when the fire becomes uncertain. 
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CHAP. X. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SECTIONS AND PLAN OF A 

FIELD BATTERY. 

The three sections and the plan of a battery, which are now 
about to be explained, are ^contained in the third and fourth 
plates of this volume, but as usual, on rather a smaller scale, 
than is laid down in the text. It was judged proper to divide 
them, in order to suit the size of the book; but the same necessity 
does not apply to the Learners, who may conveniently comprise the 
whole of these figures upon a common-sized sheet of drawing 
paper. It will be observed that the following directions are 
* calculated for that 
purpose, and when 
the learners shall 
have finished their 
drawings accord- 
ingly, the various 
figures, illustrated 
in this chapter, will 
be arranged within 
the limits of the 
same margin, in the . 
following manner.* 

This being explained, we shall proceed with our constructions. 


Section l. Section 2. Section 3. 

v 


PLAN OF THE BATTERY. 

»■ mm m 

r 


* Before they do their finished drawings, the learners ought previously 
to draw the sections separately on a larger scale, for a reason stated at the 
end of the construction of Fig* 3. See page 170* 
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1. Draw a rectangle for your margin, about seventeen and a 
half regular inches by twenty-five. 

2* Make a scale of ten feet to an inch. It is constructed as * 
follows. 

\ 

r Draw a right line sevefi inches long: divide it into seven equal 
parts: subdivide the first division of it into ten equal parts: and 
, make the middle subdivision more conspicuous than the other. 

. Under the left extremity of your scale write the number 10; and 
from thence write successively under each division the figure 0, and 
the numbers 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 6o. 

3. About two regular inches and three quarters below the top of 
your margin, draw a line parallel to it, for the ground line of the 

sections which are about to be drawn. 

* 

* 

• * , , j 

£v.r s ' 

FIGURE I. 

* 

SECTION OF AN ELEVATED MORTAR BATTERY. 

* S 

f 

. 4. At any convenient distance, for instance, at about two and a 
quarter regular inches from the left side of your margin, mark a 
point on your grouud line, for the bottom of the interior slope of 
the parapet of your batteiy. 

5. Set off 1 foot, lOj inches, for the base of the interior slope of 

the parapet: raise a perpendicular of 7 feet 6 inches, for the 

• 

height of the parapet; and draw the interior slope, which will be 
in the proportion of one fourth of the height. 

6. From the crest of the parapet draw a horizontal line, out¬ 
wards, 18 feet long, for, the thickness of the parapet at top. 

From tfce extremity of this horizontal line, drop a perpendicular 
to the ground line, upon which perpebdicular, set off 1 foot 6 
inches, ftftm the top. downwards* td represent the dip of the para¬ 
pet, which will be in the proportion of one twelfth. 
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7. Draw the superiorislope of‘the parapet. 

The lower part 0 / tf^p. last drawn perpendicular will represent 
the exterior height of the parapet, or . in Other words the height of 
the exterior slope. ' ' . ■ ' 

8. The base of the exterior elope ..must be equal to its height, 
which is C feet. You will therefore set off this distance upon the 
ground line, and draw the exterior slope accordingly. 

9. Make the berm 3 feet wide, measuring from the foot of the 
exterior slope of the parapet outwards. 

10. From the extremity.of the berm, measure G feet further, 
upon the ground line, which will be equal to the ba&e of die 
reverse slope of the ditch. 

Trom thence drop a perpendicular of 6 feet for the depth of the 
ditch ; and join the outside of the berm and the foot of this per* 
pendicular by an oblique line, in order to represent the reverse 
slope of the ditch, the proportion of which is as 1 to 1. 

11. Draw a horizontal line 14 feet G.inches long, to show the 
width of the ditch at bottom ; from the extremity of which raise 

* 

a perpendicular meeting the ground line. 

12. In front of this perpendicular, set off 4 feet upon the 
ground line ; which will be equal to the base of the front slope of 
the ditch. 

Join the point, thus marked, and the foot of the last drawn per¬ 
pendicular by an oblique line, in order to represent the front slope 

of the ditch, which is in the proportion of two thirds. 

% 

» 

IS. At the distance of 7 feet in rear of llie interior slope of your 
parapet, mark a point upon the ground line for the front of your 
mortar platform. 

Let your platform be 8 feet long; and mark a second point 

I » * 

upon your ground line, at the above distance in rear of the former, 
to show the tail of it. 

That part of the ground line, which is comprehended between 
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these two points, will represent the top of,your platform, which is 
supposed to agree with the natural level of/the ground. 

14. Draw a line parallel , to the top of your platform at the dis¬ 
tance of 4 inches below it. The space comprehended between 
the two will show the thickness of the planking. 

. 15. Draw a second line parallel to the top of your platform, at 
the distance of 8 inches below the last dfawn line, in order to repre¬ 
sent the bottom of a sleeper. 

16. Draw perpendiculars 12 inches long in front and rear of 
your platform, to show the extremities of your planking and 
sleeper. 

It next remains to represent the individual planks of the platform. 
These may of course be of various breadthsj but in the present 
instance, we shall suppose them to be each 1 foot broad, in which 
case eight planks will be. sufficient for the whole platform. 

17. You will therefore divide the length of your platform into 
eight equal parts, and at all the points of division, thus found, draw 
small perpendiculars across the planking to show each plank. 

Your platform is now complete, it not being usual to represent 
the spikes or screws, in a section done on so small a scale. 

The interior slope of the parapet of a field battery is .usually 
reveted with sand bags or fascines, # either of which materials will 
stand very well at a slope of one fourth, such as we have given to 
our present figure. 

Let us suppose that our mortar battery is to be reveted with fas¬ 
cines. Before we proceed to represent this kind of revetment, as 
it appears in a section, some explanation of the nature of it will 
be proper. 


• In a mortar battery, it is not always essentially necessary to revet any 
part of the parapet, although it is usually done. In a gun battery, revet¬ 
ments may be considered indispensable. 
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A fascine is a fagg 
and bound together in' 

t 

made of - about 9 n* 
lengths, but are seldoaH 



4 ' 

* _ 

brushwood, strongly pressed 
(fdmt- ‘‘Fascines are usually, 
^ aad may be of various 
less than six-feet long. 

In building with famines, they are , laid in courses one above/ 
the other, so ds to cover. the Whole slope or surface, that is to be 
reveted; and the' wbrk is. secured by driviug pickets or stake*,* 
several feet lorig; through each fascine, into the body of the* 
parapet or other mass of earth, which a revetment of this kind it* 
intended to- retain. * •" 

These particulars being explained, we shall continuer our 

section* v 

, . • 

' y * 

18. The first or lowest course of a fascine revetment is usually, 
sunk a few inches in the grounds You.will therefore produce tiro* 
interior slope of your parapet about 4 inenfes below the ground 
line, to show the depth at which the first course of fascine* ds 
proposed to be laid. 

19. Mark dlso a point upon the Interior slope,-,at the Same 
distance below the crest of the parapet. 

20. Divide the distance between the two points, thus marked, 

^ f . ^ 

into ten equal parts, in order to show the height of the several 
courses of fascines, each of which is supposed to be ^about time 
-inches in diameter. 

• * 

21. Ten small eircles of that diameter, must next be drawn to . 
agree with the above spaces, and in such a manner, that die back 

a ^ 

of each circle «hall touch the. interior slope of the parapet. 

If your instruments are not fine enough to describe suqh very 
small circles in .the usual manner, the most convenient method of 

^ y a , 

drawing them will be as follows. 

First draw a line parallel to the interior slope qf the parapet, at 
the distance of 9 inches in front of it ; and afterwards draw small 
perpendiculars to this line, from the various points, which were 
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fate^^r to |liow the height of the 


marked on the interior bd jhow the height of the 

several courses of f$jscineflg^| 

By this means, you VnlQM^BHj^^PBfe^res, one above ano¬ 
ther, equal to each other and terior slope of the 

parapet. 

Then by rounding off the angles of’ldi ,tn«»*qdares, you will 
convert them into ten small circles of adbout*9^g%be/ j-faameter, as 
above required, in order to show the sev^faf cOOijees^&f fascines, 
used in your revetment. 

The rAsciNE pickets ought next to be represented, but as 
there are pickets supposed to be driven through every course fioni 
the bottom upwards, as was before observed; the whole of them 
would not be introduced in a figure done on so small a scale, 
without creating confusion. We shall therefore only draw those 
pickets; which will be sufficient to explain the method used in 
driving them ; namely, one picket through die fourth, a second 
through the seventh, and a third through the tenth or uppermost 
course of fascines. 


82. At the distance of 9 feet 6 inches, in front of the interior 
slope of your parapet, mark a. point npon the ground line, in 
order to show the position of the sharp end of a picket, supposed 
to be driven through the middle of the fourth course of fascines. 

A picket usually tapers, being smaller towards the point than at 
the head. > 0(1 so small a scale it is not worth while to notice this 


difference. The sides of the picket may therefore be represented 
by lines nearly parallel, so that the section of it will exactly 
resemble that of a palisade. 

Draw the section of your picket accordingly, making it about 
If inch thick. Let it pass through the center of that circle which 
represents the fourth course of fascines; and let the sharp end of 
it terminate uppn that point on the ground line, which was maiked 
for the purpose of determining the position of the Said picket. 

$5. Thiough the middle of the seventh and tenth courses of 
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fascines of your revetment, draw two new pickets, itt a direction 
parallel to that of'the fbqper picket, and ejfual to it in length and 
thickness. 

24. A small polftion of the original inteiior slope of the parapet 
remains above the uppermost fascine. Alter this part of yond 
parapet a little, by drawing a new line with rather a greater slope* 
the above small portion of the interior slope being supposed to 
remain unrevet *d. 

The section of your mortar battery is now complete. 


FIGURE II. 

♦ 

SECTION OF AN ELEVATED GUN BATTERY. 

25., At any convenient distance, not likely to interfere with your 
forme/ figure, for instance, at about twelve and a quarter regular 
inches from die left side of your margin, mark a point, upon the 
same ground line, to represent the bottom of die interior slope of 
the parapet of your proposed gun battery. 

26. Make the base of the interior slope of your parapet 1 foot 

10i inches. Let your parapet be 7 feet 6 inches high; and draw 
the interior slope, which will be in the proportion of one fourth of 
the height. «. > 

27. Make your parapet 18 feet thick at top: gife it a dip of 
1 foot 6 inches, which is in the proportion of one twelfth; and 
draw the superior slope. 

Draw alto the exterior slope of your parapet, making the base 
of it equal to its height, which is 6 feet. t 

28. Make the perpendicular height of the sill of your embra¬ 
sure 2 feet 9 inches above die ground line, by marking * point an 
that height upon die interior slope of the parapet. 

M 2 
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29. From die above point draw a horizontal line, outwards, 12 
vfeet in length, from the extremity of which drop a perpendicular of 
€ inches. 

Join the sill of the embrasure and the foot of this perpendicular 
by an oblique line, which you will produce until it meets the 
exterior slope of the parapet. 

This oblique line will represent the sole of the embrasure, which 
has a small dip or slope downwards. The above horizontal line 
and perpendicular are imaginary lines, and were drawn merely for 
the purpose of determining the said dip, which is in the proportion 
of one twenty-fourth. 

30. In rear of the parapet, set off 15 feet upon the ground line, 
for the length of th# platform; and raise a perpendicular of 10 
inches to show its ridt. 

31. Join the top of this perpendicular and the bottom of the 
interior slope of the parapet by an oblique line, which will repre¬ 
sent the top of the platform. 

32. Parallel to the top of your platform^ at the distance of 2£ 
inches below it, draw' a line to show the bottom of the planking : 
and at the distance of 6 inches below the planking, draw a second 
parallel line, for the bottom of a sleeper. 

v . 33. Upon the front of your sleeper, and touching the parapet, 
describe a figure resembling a small square, having its sides each 
8 inches, in order to represent the hurter. 

34. Divide the remainder of your platform, in rear of the 
hurter, into 15 equal parts, and at each point of division, draw 
small perpendiculars across your planking to represent individual 
planks. 

Draw also two small perpendiculars for the ends of the sleeper. 

The section of your platform is now complete; and it only 
remains to represent the form of the ground behind it, a part of 
which is supposed to be raised as high as the rear of the platform, 
in order to give it proper solidity. 
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35. For this purpose, from the highest point of the tail of y<w 
platform, draw a horizontal line backwards, 2 feet long, to repte^ 
sent a portion of the ground immediately behind it, which rutty be 
made level. We shall suppose the remainder of the raised groUnd 
to be formed with a slope. 

36. From the extremity of your horizontal line, drop a pea'* 
pendicular to the ground line, to show the height of the said sloped 
in rear of which set off 2 feet 6 inches upon the ground line, for 
the base of it, and draw the slope.* 

37- Make the berm of your battery 3 feet wide. 

38. Set off 6 feet for the base of the reverse slope of your 
ditch; and draw the said slope, making the ditch 6 feet deep. 

39. Make your ditch 11 feet wide at bottom: and draw the 
front slope of the ditch, giving it a base of 4 feet. 

The ditch of your gun battery, which is now finished, is made 
smaller than that of the mortar battery, which you before drew, 
although the parapets in both sections have the same general 
dimensions. The reason of this diffeience may easily be under- 
stood. The parapet of the gull battery has embrasures or large 
openings left in it at certain intervals; whereas that of the mortar 
battery is solid throughout. Consequently the former requires less 
earth than the latter; and may be supplied from a smaller ditch or 
excavation. 

A 

In a gun battery, not only the interior slope of the parapet, 
but also the cheeks of the embrasures are reveted. The former 


* In tbe rough section of a gun battery, contained in the preceding 
chapter, the slope is represented close to the tail of the platform, without 
any level space between. That method would be too weak in practice, as 
may appear evident on inspecting tbe figure alluded to, which was 4fcwn 
merely for tbe sake of explanation (See page 153). / *, 
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should have a slope of at least one fourth, as, represented in out 
figure; but in the revetment of the cheeks, die slope is usually 
diminished to one sixth of the height. v 

A 

The section of your gun battery is now complete; with the 
exception of the revetments, which we shall not introduce in our 
present figure, a» they might make it appear confused. 


FIGURE III. 

SECTION OF THE EPAULMENT OF AN ELEVATED 

BATTERY. 

40. At any convenient distance, not likely to interfere with your 
last figuie, for instance at about four regular inches and three 
quarters from the light side of your margin, mark a point upon the 
^tme ground line for the bottom of the interior slope of the 
epaulment. 

41. Make the base of this slope 1 foot 10& inches: let the 
height of the epaulment be 7 feet 6 inches; and draw the interior 
slope of your epaulment accordingly. 

42. Make your epaulment 12 feet thick at top, which is two 
thirds of the usual thickness of die parapet of a battery. Give it 
« dip of 1 foQt 6 inches; and draw the exterior slope of your 
epaulment, making the base of it equal to its height, which is 
0 feet. 

'43. Make the berm 3 feet wide. 

44. Make the reverse slope of the ditch of your epaulment 
6 feet: let the ditch be 6 feet deep, and 6 feet 6 inches wide at 
bottom; and give it a front slope of 4 feet. 

' Our section is now complete, with the exception of the revet¬ 
ment, which we shall next proceed to draw. 
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Let ua suppose that the battery, of which our present fightfe- 

represents the epaulment, is reveted with sandbags. 

■ , 

Sandbags are strong bags of an oblong form, which whets 
required for use are filled with earth and tied up. They are dies 
built in courses, in proportion as the work is raised of which they 
are to form the revetment, and are laid exactly like bricks or 
stones in the front of a wall, being disposed alternately as headers 
and stretchers.* Consequently; when viewedi from a certain 
distance, a sandbag revetment has very much the appearance of 
a stone wall. 

We shall suppose the average length of each of the full sand* 
bags composing the revetment of our batteiy to be 2 feet, their 
average width to be 1 foot, and their average depth 6 inches.*}* 

It is usual in practice to level the ground for the first course 
sandbags, sometimes sinking a few inches below the surface, in 
order to give it a proper bed or foundation; but it is not worth 
while to notice the groove, which may thus be formed, on so, 
small a scale as that of our present section. 


45. You will therefore divife the interior slope of your battery 

' . , • 

into 15 equal parts, and mark points accordingly, to represent the 
height of the several courses of sandbags, each of which,; as before 
mentioned, is supposed to be 6 inches high. 

From the various points, thus marked, draw short lines, out? 

t • «\jj 

wards, parallel to die ground line, in order to represent the tpp 
and bottom of the several courses of sandbags. 


* • ♦ 

i'i 

* In building, a stone ot brick is called a header, when one end of it ‘ 
agrees with die face oraorfade of a waH^ bUtif laid in such a manner that 
one of its sides agrees with the ttee bf thews#, it is terjjpda stretcher. ‘. 

£ * ** ^ ' « * i; 

f The actual dimensions of the sandbags used in the British, servicp are 
a little less than theabove, whlchbav* beeti tfcoseiihi preference, being 
whole numbers. ? * * 
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46. In front of the bottom of the interior slope of your epaul- 
ment, mark a point upon the groundline, at the distance of 2 feet; 
and from this point, draw a line parallel to the interior slope, 
meeting the first or nearest of the last drawn parallel*iines. 

This will form a small parallelogram resting on the groundline, 
the base of it being 2 feet, and its height 6 inches, which is 
intended to represent a sandbag of the first or lowest course of 
the revetment, supposed to be laid as a header. 

Every alternate course of sandbags is supposed also to be 
laid as a header; and the top and bottom of every course is 
already drawn: it therefoie only remains to draw the back of each. 

• 47. Parallel to the interior slope of the epaulment, and at the 
distance of 2 feet measured horizontally, you will therefore draw 
lines to represent the back of each of the remaining odd courses of 
your revetment, commencing with the 3d, 5th, 7 th, &c. and 
continuing in the same manner, in regular order, until the whole 
are finished. This being done, all the odd courses in your sand¬ 
bag revetment will be reptesented by small parallelograms equal 
to each other. The even courses^ust next be diawn; which is 
done according to the same method nearly. 

48. Upon that line, which represents the top of the first or the 
bottom of the second couise of sandbags, mark a point at the 
distance of ] foot, measured horizontally from the interior slope 
of the epaulment; and from this point draw a line parallel to the 
said slope and meeting the bottom of the third course of your 
revetment. 

By this means you will have formed a new parallelogram* 
smaller than those which you before drew, but of the same height. 
This is intended to represent a sandbag of the second course of 
the revetment.|*upposed to be laid as a stretcher, qnd which con¬ 
sequently occupying less depth in the section of a work, than 
wr sandbag of equal siz;e laid as a header would do. 

Represent, in the same manner, the back of all the remain-* 
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ing even courses of your revetment, that is to say of the 4th, 6th, 
8th, 10th, &c. &c., by lines drawn for that purpose, parallel to the ^ 
inteiior slop»‘, at the distance of 1 foot set off horizontally* 

This being done, the whole of the courses of your sandbag revet* 
ment will Jbe represented in jour section by small parallelograms of 
two different sizes, the longest of them tepiesenting the headxrs, 
and the others the stretchers. These small figures must next’' 
be altered a little, in order to give them a moie exact resemblance 
of sandbags. 

50. Round off in a small degree all the angles of your parallelo¬ 
grams, but particulaily of those ends of them, which are supposed 
to be sunk or buried in the body of the parapet; besSoes which, 
you will further alter jour headers, by making to the buried end of 
each a small addition, in order to represent the form of the neck of 
the sandbag, which is supposed to be tied up, as was before 
observed. 

The revetment being now correctly represented, your section is 
complete. 

< * 

51. Pen jour three sections, leaving breaks in the groundline 
between them, to show that they are distinct figures; and dot the 
imaginary lines, excepting that perpendicular in your first figure, 
which represents the interior height of the parapet, as also the cor¬ 
responding perpendicular in your third figure; neither of which 
could w ell be introduced, without making the revetments appear 
confused. 

9 

t 

52. Over your first figure, write, in a conspicuous manner^ 
Section of an elevated Fascine Mortar Battery* 

• " x j, 

53. Over your second figure, write, in a conspicuous maafleiy 
Section of an elevated Gun Battery. 
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54. And over your third figure, write, in a conspicuous manner, 
Section of the JBpaulment of an elevated sandbag Battery. 

4 » 

Before the Learners draw their sections on a scale of ten feet to 
an inch as above directed, in order to form part of a complete 
drawing, including also the plan within the same margin; it will 

a • 

be best, for .them to draw the sections separately on a much larger 
scale, such as five feet to an inch,* because the former scale will 
scarc'ely be large enough to give a just notion of the smaller parts 
of a battery, as represented in a section, unless the drawing is 
executed with very great neatness and accuracy. 


PLAN OF AN ELEVATED BATTERY FOR THREE GUNS 

AND FOUR MORTARS. 

w » 

1. At any convenient distance, for instance at about nine regular 
inches and a quarter, below the ground line of your sections, 
and parallel to it, draw a right line across your paper to represent 
the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet of your proposed 
battery. . . . 

The length of the battery, which must be set off upon the above, 
line, will be as follows. The three guns, at 18 feet each, which is 
the usual interval allowed per gun, will take up a space of 54 feet: 
the four mortars, at 15 feet per mortar, wiH require a space of 60 
feet; and we shall allow 1'2 feet for die breadth' of the base of a 
traverse, supposed to be placed between the guns and mortars. 
This gives a total of 126 feet for the length of the battery, exclu¬ 
sive of the epaulments. ! . 1 *. 


* In making * scale of 4 or 5 feet to mi inch, the line drawn for that pur-, 
pose should not be divided into parts of IQ feet, but into divisions of 1 foot 
each, and the left division of tile scale should be subdivided into parts of 
'9 or 3 inches each. * v ' .. - ] > ,.SV' 
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2. Bisect the line which you have just drawn, and from die ipidi 
die of it set off 63 feet each way. The two new points, thus 
found, will of course be 126 feet distant from each other; and the 
space comprehended between them will therefore represent the 
total length of the battery, the center of which will, by this 
arrangement, agree with the middle of your paper. We shall 
suppose the guns, to be placed at the right, the mortars at die left 

t 

of the battery. 

3. From that point, upon the above line, which represents die 
left extremity of your battery, you will therefore set off 60 feet 
for the extent of your mortar battery; to the right of which set off 
12 feet for the traverse. The remaining 54 feet, will show the 
extent of the gun battery. 

V » 

4. From those two points, which mart the width of your tra- 

\ * 

verse, drop perpendiculars, each 18 feet long, to show the length 
of it. 

Join die extremities of these two perpendiculars by a right line, 
and the form of the base of your traverse will , be complete. 

The epaulments of your battery must next be N marked out, which 
is generally done by giving them a certain splay, outwards, so that 
each of them,shall form a moderately obtuse angle with the face 
or front of the battery. Let us suppose that 1 foot in 4 is con¬ 
sidered a good;■ proportion for the above splay. The ejlaulments 
will then be drawn as follows. 

5. From the extremities of your battery drop perpendictilara^lS 
feet long, and from the ends; of these perpendiculars draw lines, 
outwards, parallel to the face of .the battery 'and 3 feet long. . 

6. From each extremity of your battery, draw tin oblique line 
through the {end of the nearest of. the two last drawn lines; and 

W * , • # 4 


make these oblique lines each 26 feet long. • 

N * * { • • h / ^ 

The two oblique* lines, thus drfewn,' will represent the bottom of. 
the interior slope of your epaulments., - ■ 

Hie base of the parapet of your, battery is supposed to be 25 
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feet 10j inches wide, as may be observed by referring to your first 
and second sections; but the base of .the epaulments of .your battegr 
is supposed to be only 19 feet 10t inches wide, as nlay be observe^ 
by referring to your third section. * > 

7. In front of* that line, w hich represents the bottom of the inte* 
nor slope of the parapet of your battery, you will therefore draw a 
line parallel to it at the distance of 25 feet 101 inches, in order to 
represent the foot of the exterior slope of the parapet. 

t • ' , • ' T I , f ^ 

8. And iii front of those twoljnes, which represent thd/pottom 

w . t - * - * 

of the interior slope of the epaulments ,of your battery, drdwylmeg 
parallel to them, at the distance of 19 feet 10i inches, to repjfe*- 
sent the foot of the exterior slope of the said epaulments. . 1 

9- You before , set off 2 6 feet for the length of each of your 
epaulments. From the points thus *ihqrked draw perpendicu¬ 
lars outwards, as far as the exterior slope, to showYtk^xtremities 
of them. 

10. The base of the' interior slope of the parapet, as also of the 
epaulments, and of the traverse of your battery, being everywhere 
equal to 1 foot 101 inchesyou will draw lines outwards, at the 
above distance, parallel to those lines which represent the bottom 
of the various interior slopes. 1 

The last drawn parallels will represent the interior crest of the 

, V 

parapet af the battery, as also the interior crest of. each epaulment, 
and the crests of the traverse. 

11 • In rear of those lines, which represent die foot of the 
exterior slope of the parapet and of the; epaulments of yodr 
battery, draw, lines parallel to them, at the distance of 6 feet, 

which is the space allowed for the base of the exterior slope of 
each. 

The last drawn lines wHl represent the exterior crest of the 
parapet, and of the two epattlments, of your battery. 

We shall suppose that the. extremities- of the epaulments of our 
battery, are uureveted, and- that they are formed with, a slope 
whose base i» equal to its height. 
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12. From the extremities of'yourtwo epaulments, upon those 
lines, which represent the interior crest of .-each,, you will therefore 
set off 7 feet 6 inchesy which is equal to the interior height of the 
epaulment. 

And upon those lines, which represent the exterior crest of each 
epaulment, you will, in like manner, set off 6 feet, wliich is equal 
to the exterior height of the epaulment. 

The above distances are intended to determine the base of the 
slope bf the extremity ofeach epaulment. 

13. Connect the adjoining points, thus marked, near the ex¬ 
tremity of each epaulment, by right lines; and from the ends of 

these light lines, draw oblique lines to the nearest angles of the 

♦ 1 • 

extremities of your two epaulments. 

This - being done, you will have a correct representation of the 

4 * ' 

extremities of each of your epaulments, as they ought to be laid 
down in the plan of a battery, under the supposition that they have 
the above-mentioned slope of 1 to 1. ‘ 


It was before stated, that the mTeting of two oblique planes will, 
in all cases, necessarily form either a ridge or a furrow, as may be 
observed in the roofs of houses: and the same thing of course holds 
good in works of fortification, where by-reason of the various slopes 
commonly used, many oblique planes are constantly combined 
together. 

The ridges and furrows, thus' formed, like those of the glacis 
and ramps, which you have already drawn, are always represented 
in a plan by right lines. - - 


14. Join all the opposite angles of the crest and base of your 
traverse by right lines, for the. above reason. 


At dip front of your traverse, wherfe it is connected with, die 
parapet of the battery, these lines wj|L represent 'furrows: at the 
rear of your iisiv'erse they will fojw$ssi^ridge$; -\v,. v. . y 
15. Join also the opposite angles ef the s^ttlder ofyoar.bst- 
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tery by - Trirfr* ■ jjfoHil. 1 jj^hrirh willshpw the farrows,, formed by the 
meeting th^Werv* slopes of the parapet and epaulments ; as 
also the ridges^iormed by the meeting of their superior and exte¬ 
rior slopes/ 

16. . In the space of 54 feet, which was originally marked far the 
extent of your gun battery, set off 9 feet from the two extremities 
inwards* 

' 17. Bisect the distance between the two points thus found. 


which will give you a third point. 

The above three points, which are exactly 18 feet apart, will 
show the ceuter of each embrasure. 

18- Through these points draw perpendiculars intersecting the 
parapet, which you will also produce to some distance in rear of 
it, in order to represent the lines of fire of your three guns. 

Jr ' On referring to the section of your gnu battery you will find that 
t-tfce height of the sill of your embrasure is 2 feet 9 inches. 

19. From the points above marked, you will therefore set off 
8£ inches, outwards, upon every line of fire, to represent the base 
of the slope of the sill of each embrasure, which is supposed jp 
be equal to one fourth of its height. 

20. Through the new points, thus found, draw lines parallel to 
the face of the battery, and 2 feet 2 inches long; one half of 

which length must be set off to the right, the other half to the left, 

». , 

of each line ofiire. 

The last drawn lines will represent the length of the sill of the 
embrasure, or in other words the width of the neck of the embra- 
sure at bottom. 


", 21. In front of the sill of every embrasure, measure 18 feet 
upon the line of fire, on each side of which point, set off 4 feet 
6 inches, upon a line drawn parallel to the face of the battery. 

The lines, thus drawn, which are 9 feet in length, show the 
width of the embrasures towards the front, at the distance pf 18 
feet from the sill. 
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22. From the right and left extremities of the rill ctf tffaf 
embrasure, you will therefore draw oblique lines through the txAp* 1 
responding extremities of the last drawn lines. 

These oblique lines correspond with the bottom of the cheeks 
of the embrasuies, and at the same time show their splay. 

In the section of an elevated gun batteiy, which you before drew, 
if you drop a perpendicular from the mouth of the embrasure to 
the ground line, and measure the distance between the bottom of 
tins perpendicular and the foot of the exterior slope of the parapet^ 
you will find it to be 1 foot 9J inches. 

23. The above distance represents the base of the exterior slope 
of the embiasure: jou will theiefore, upon each line of fire, in 
youi plan, set off 1 foot 9J indies m tear of the foot of the exterior 
slope of the parapet, and through the points thus found, draw 
right lines paiallel to the face of your batteiy. These lines Will 
represent the mouths of your embrasures. 

24. Produce tho bottom of the cheeks of your embrasures, out¬ 
wards, until they meet the last drawn lines; and the lorm of the 
soles of your embrasuies will be complete. 

The slope oi the cheeks of your embrasures must next be repre¬ 
sented, which we shall suppose to be in the proportion of one 
sixth of their height. 

In order to do this properly, you must lefer to the section of 
yoUr elevated gun battery , and measure the interior height, as also 
the exterior height of the merlon, taken vertically, abo\e the sole 
of the em^asure. 

The interior height of the morion, measured vertically, as above 
directed, will be found to be 4 feet 9^ inches nearly. 

25. You will therefore take 9i inches, which is one sixth of 
the above height nearly, and set it off, in your plan, from the 
cheeks,of all your embrasures, outwaids, m a perpendicular 
directiofi^nojjis to cut the interior Crest of the parapet 

In like the exterior height of the merlon, measured verti- 
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cally, by referring to your section, as above directed, will be 
found to be 4 feet 0^’inches nearly. 

26. You will therefore take 8 inches, which is one sixth of tire 
above height nearly, and set it off, in your plan, from the cheeks of 
all your embrasures, outwards, in a perpendicular direction, so as 
to cut the exterior crest of the parapet. 

27- Join the corresponding points, thus marked, near the 
.; cheeks of each embrasure, by drawing right lines between the 
interior and the exterior crests of die parapet. 

The last drawn’lines will show the top of the cheeks of all the 
embrasures. 

28. Connect the extremities of the above lines, and the adjoin¬ 
ing angles of the sole of each of your embrasures. 

This being done, the embrasures and merlons of your gun 
hattery will be complete. 

29* Praw lines parallel to the foot of the exterior slopes of your 
battery all round, at the distance of 3 feet in front of them, in 
order to show the breadth of the berm. 

SO. Praw a second set of parallels in front of the berm, at the 
* distance of 6 feet, in order to represent the extent of the base of 
’ the reverse slope of the ditches of your batter}'. 

t ^ 

• As the ditches of the gun and mortar batteries are supposed to 
be of unequal widths, you will draw a perpendicular from the foot' 
of the reverse slope of your battery outwards, in the direction of 
foe right side of the base of your traverse produced. Thjp line is to 
murk die division between the broad and the narrow parts of the ditch. 

31. Make the ditch of your mortar battery 14 feet 6 inches 
widp at bottom, drawing a parallel at the above. distance, to 

t * 

represent the outside of the bottom of it.*; 

32. Make the'ditch of your gun battery 11 feet wide at bottom, 
drawing a parallel at the abpve distance to represent: the outside 
of the bottom of it. 
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The broad part of the ditch is continued, not only in frotft of 
the parapet of the mortar -battery, but also before the traverse*'' ^ 
the manner now represented in our figures, because traverses like¬ 
wise, require a considerable additional quantity of earth-; so much 
so that, in making them, it is generally found necessary to procure 
materials from the rear of die battery. 

S3. Make- the ditches of yOur epaulments 6 feet 6 inches wide 
at bottom, drawing parrallels at the above distance to representrthe 
outside of the bottom of each. ' 


34. Set off 4 feet, all round, for the base.of the front slope of 

the ditches of your battery ; and draw parallels, at the above dis- 

* 

tance, to mark the extent of it. 

35« Produce outwards, beyond the berm, those two perpen¬ 
diculars, which were first drawn, in representing the extreniibeii 
of the epaulments of your battery; and let these produced Ii$4v- 
mark the extremities of the ditches of the said epaulments^. 

36. The extremities of the ditches of your epaulments may be 
formed with a slope. Parallel to the last drawn lines, at the‘dis-* 
tance of 4 feet, you will therefore draw lines across the, bottom of 
the ditches of your epaulments, in order to show the extent of the 
base of the said slope. 

The broad and narrow parts of the ditch of the front of your 
battery may also be formed so as to meet each other with a slope. 

37* To the right of that perpendicular which 'marks the division . 
between the broad and narrow parts of your ditch, and parallel to 
at the distance of 4 feet, you will therefore draw a right line to &qW 
the extent of the base of the said slope; and produce the top of *tbe 
front slope of your mortar battery, until it meets the last drawn line. 

. 38. Draw lines connecting the corresponding points of the top 
and.bottom of the ditches of your battery, at every angle, in order' 
to represent ,thc ridges and furrows formed by the meeting of 
the variouafrl^pes*. \ ^ 

The whole of the ditches of your battery are now complete; 
and it only remains to draw, the platforms. * '* 


VOL. II. 


N 
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39. Upon each line of fire of jour gun battery, set off 15 feet, 
from the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, backwards, in 
order to show the length of the platforms; and through the new 
' points, thus marked, draw lines parallel to the face of the battery, 
to represent the position of the tail of each platform. 

We shall leave that platform which is to the right of our gun 
battery, unfinished for the present, so that you will apply the 
following directions to the construction of the two other platforms 
only. 

'*• 40. To the right and left of the line .of fire of each of the two 
left guns of your battery, set off 4 feet 6 inches upon the bottom 
of the interior slope of the parapet. 

And to the right aud left of each of the same lines, set off 7 feet 
upon those lines, which were before drawn, in order to represent 
the, position of the tails of your platforms. 

The points, thus found, will determine the width of your plat¬ 
forms, which is supposed to be 9 feet in front and 14 feet in rear. 
,41. Draw the sides of your platforms. 

42. Draw a line parallel to the front of each platform, at the 
distance of 8 inches in rear of it, in order to represent the back 
of the hurter. 

43. Divide the remainder of the length of each platform into 
>15 equal parts, markiug points for that purpose upon the line of 
fire ; through which points you will draw right lines parallel to 
the front of the platform, in order to represent the joints of the 
planks. 

In the right platform of our gun battery which remains to be 
drawn, we shall suppose that the sleepers only are laid. The 
manner of drawing a platform in this imperfect state is as follows. 
,,44. Instead of 4 feet 6 inches take only 4 feet, and instead of 
7 feet take only 6 feet, and mark points accordingly, at the above 
distances, to the right and left of the line of fire of your unfinished 
platform, in front and in rear of it; in the same, manner that you 
set off the width of your former platforms. 
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45. Draw right lines connecting the corresponding points thus 
marked, in order to show the exterior aides of the right and left 
sleeper of your platform. 

46. Make the above sleepers 6 inches wide. < ; 

47 > Exactly half way between these, draw the center sleeper of 
your platform, making it also 6 inches wide, the middle of which 
will of course exactly agree with the line of fire. -:', 

48. Bisect the distance between the center sleeper and each of 
the others, both in front and in rear of your platform. 

The points thus found.will give you the position of the middle of 
the second and fourth sleepers, which you will draw accordingly, 
making them 6 inches wide like the others. 

49* Draw r two small circles of about three inches diameter, 

t 

near the front and rear of each sleeper, and touching the sides 
of it, in order to represent the heads of pickets, which are some* 
times driven into the ground, for the purpose of steadying the 
sleepers. ‘ 

50. Upon your two former platforms draw lines to show the 
position of the center of each sleeper. 

Upon or near the above lines mark five points on every plank, to 
represent the heads of spikes, supposed to be driven through it into 
the sleepers, fop- the purpose of confiding it in its proper place.* 

These points may be marked, not exactly in die -middle of 
each plank, but alternately towards the front and rear of it, as . 
the latter is usually considered the strongest method of spiking' 
down planks. ,' 1 

In drawing the plan of a battery on a very large scale , suck 
as 4 or 5 feet to an inch, the back and front ofea^h hurter would 
requite to be altered from, their present form , in the manner 

» I , » ■ 1 ■■ ■ -W — — ■ . i , 

I I* J 1 

• In drawing platforms, or other woodwork, on a. much larger scale, the 
heads of spikes might of course require tp be represented circles, 

instead of points. * 
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directed in Nos. 51- and 62: but on so small a scale as 10 feet to 
an inch, it is not worth while to make the alteration alluded to. 
The Learner may therefore, in constructing his battery, proceed 
to No. 53 at once, without noticing the intervening paragraphs, 
which are introduced merely for the sake of rendering the direc¬ 
tions complete, so as to apply to any other larger scale, that 
might be used. 

• • 

' It is to be observed that the hurter rises nearly 6 inches above 
the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet; as also above the 
adorning part of the platform: and the back of it is laid parallel 
to the interior slope, which is in die proportion of one fourth of 
its height. 

'< ®bnse(jiWWly the back of the hurter must also have a similar 



51. In front of that line, which represents die back of each 
hurter, you will therefore draw a second line parallel to it, at the 
distance of about If inch, in order to represent the base of the 
above slope. 

‘ For the same reason the front of the hurter ought not exactly 
to agree with the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, as 
at present represented in our figure, bpt with a part of the slope, 
about 6 inches higher. 

'• 52. In front of the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, 
gad parallel toit, you will therefore draw lines at die distance of 
1 i Inch, in order to represent the proper position of the front of 
§ach barter: and produce the sides of every platform until they 
pteet the said.lines. 

53. Near each end of evei^ hurter represent a spike, placing 
tfajjg said spikes over the middle of die outside sleepers. 

Your gun platforms are now complete, as far as is intended, 
two of diem being represented in a, finished state. 

54. In the space of 60 feet, which was originally marked for 
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die extent of your mortar battery, set off 7i feet from die two 

extremities inwards; and divide the intermediate space into three 

equal parts. 

55. From the various points, thus marked, which will be 
exactly Id feet apart, draw perpendiculars, backwards, to represent • 
the line of fire of vour four mortars. 

ti 

And upon these perpendiculars, at the distance of 7 feet in rear 
of the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, set off 8 feet 
for the length of each platform. 

56. Make your mortar platforms 8 feet wide, and draw the 
three left platforms of your battery accordingly, in the form of 
regular squares, setting off one half of the above, width tp the 
right, the other half of it to the left of each line of fire. „ < 

57. Divide the length of each of the abo.ve three platftJma* into 

eight equal parts; and through the points of division thus fount}, 
draw lines parallel to the front of your platforms, to represeafcthe 
joints of the planks. * 

In our remaining platform, which is not yet drawn, we shall 
suppose the sleepeis to be laid only. ^ 

58. Through those two points, which were previously marked 
to show the length of the above platform, draw lines parallel to 
the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, to show the posi¬ 
tion of the ends of the sleepers. 

59. At the distance of 3 feet 6 inches to the right and.left of 
the line of fire of your unfinished platform, draw lines parallel to 
it, to show the exterior sides of the right and left sleepers; and 
diaw the said sleepers, making them 8 inches wide. 

60. Draw two new sleepers between the former, parallel to 4 
them and equal to them in length and width; taking caie to 

divide the distance m such a manner, that all the inteivals between 

% 

your four sleepers shall be equal to each other. ^ 

61. Near the front and rear of each sleeper, on both sides cn it 
and touching, it, draw small circles of about 3 inches diameter, to 
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represent the heads of pickets, which are sometimes driven into the 
ground, for die purpose of steadying the sleepers. 

62. On your three former platforms, draw lines in order to show 
the position of the center of each sleeper. 

6s. Upon or near the above lines, mark four points on every 
plank to represent the heads of spikes, in the same .manner that 
you before represented the spikes of your gun platforms. 

This being done, the plan of your gun and mortar battery will 
be complete. 

64. Pen your plan, representing the interior crest of the parapet 
and epaulments, as also the crests of the traverse, and the back of 
each burter, by thick lines. 

65. Dot the line of fire of your right gun, and of your right 
mortar. Dot also those imaginary lines which were drawn for the 
purpose of determining the splay of the embrasure of your right 
gun, and that of the right epaulment of your battery. 

66. In any convenient place, near the bottom of your drawing, 
insert a finished scale; and pen it. 

67/ Over your plan write, in large letters, plan op an ele¬ 
vated BATTERY FOR THREE GUNS AND FOUR MORTARS. 

68. Over your scale, write the words. Scale of 10 feet to an 
inch. 

69. And finish your margin in the usual manner. 

REMARKS. 

The held battery, which you have now drawn, is supposed to be 
an offensive battery, such as might be used in a siege. 

The ditches in your figure are drawn of a more regular form, 
than would be necessary in actually constructing a battery of this 
description. The only thing essential in practice, as far as regards 
the ditch, is to give the reverse slope of it, a sufficient base to 
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prevent it from falling; If this is done, and a berm of,two6r 
three feet left, the stability of the parapet will be provided for. 
Independent of its contributing to the above object, the berm is 
also useful during the construction of a field battery, and therefore 
should not be omitted. These points being attended to, any irre¬ 
gularities in . the form of the . outline of the ditch, or in the depth or 
width of it, are not of importance, nor is die front slope of it of 
the least consequence; because the security of the parapet does 
not in any degree depend upon it, so that it matters pot whether 
that side of die ditch stands or falls.' This remark applies to 
offensive batteries only, in which the principal or sole use of foe 
ditch is to supply materials. In defensive field works, on the con¬ 
trary, no less attention must be paid to the form and preservation 
of the ditches than of the parapets. 

Experience has proved that in military works, one cubic yard, of 
excavation from a. ditch or trench, will furnish as nearly as possible 
the exact quantity of materials required for completing one cubic 
yard of rampart or parapet; provided that the soil excavated is in 
its natural state, not previously loosened by artificial means, and 
that, in forming the work, the proper precaution of ramming or 

otherwise pressing it into a compact mass has been taken. These 

• 

suppositions generally hold good in works of fortification, and may 

therefore be assumed as just grounds for calculation; but if such 

* * _ 

were not the case, as for instance, in works- executed in a loose 

* / 

slovenly manner, the proportion between any excavation and the . 
elevation of earth formed from it, might' vary considerably from the 
above ratio* 

x • I 

But, although in conformity with the rule, which has just been 
stated, I have supposed die total quantity of earth, excavated 
from the ditches of our battery, to be uearly equal in measurement 
to the quantity contained in theparapetsand cpaulments; you will 
find, on examinin g any of foe sections, that foe area of the excava- - 
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tion, there represented, is much less than that of the corresponding 

a * 

elevation. The reasou of this difference is, that, On account of the 

» r 

angular form of the extremities of the battery, the mean length of 
the ditch is much greater than that of the parapets and epaulments 
added together. .Consequently, as the.former has more length, it 
could not possibly be equal to the latter in cubic measurement, 
according to our supposition, unless its other dimensions were 
smaller in proportion. 

_ * 

-The same remark holds good in all other workshaving salient 
angles. In any small inclosed field work for instance, the mean length 
of the ditch must necessarily be much greater, than that of the work 
itself which it surrounds. Consequently in a section taken through 
any part of the work, the'area of the excavation will necessarily be 
much less than the area of the corresponding elevation. 4, 

CHAP. XI. 

m 

4 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON PLAN DRAWING, AS AP¬ 
PLIED TO THE PLANS OF MILITARY WORKS. 

» i 

If you examine attentively the plan of the battery, which you 
hive just drawn, you will perceive, that that part of your figure, 
which represents the sloping extremity of the epaulment of your 
battery, forms an exact section of the epaulment.itself. 

* In speaking of tbc actual construction of works, and pariieularly when 
used in opposition to an excavation, the term* “elevation” implies the 
whole of the elevated parts, that is to say all those parts, winch in the sec¬ 
tion of a work would appear above the ground line# Bujt in speaking of 
the delineation or representation of works, &c. it always implies a kind of 
geometrical drawing, ha s b e pn f >illy~TO fti a in e d hi . 
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In all cases, it is tp be remarked, that whenever the extremity of 
any work has a slope, the plan of it will, in some measure, resemble 
the section of the same work; but it will not always be a regular 
or correct section of it. 

4 

* f t 

It becomes a regular section, in your present figure, partly 
because the slope is equal to the height, and partly because the 
extremity of the epaulment is perpendicular to the general line of 
that work. 


Draw another plan of the epaulment only of your battery, on a ’ 

^ k , "* • 

separate piece of paper, but on the same scale. 


Here follows a sketch of the epaulment of a 
battery , on a much smaller scale , but sufficiently 
clear to explain the remarks which are about to 
be made. 


Rub out the slope represented in the plan, 
and restore the figure to its original state, as it 
stood before the slope was drawn. 




Now let us suppose, that instead of a slope equal to the height, 
the extremity of the epaulment of the battery had a slope equal to 
half the height only. 

From the extremity of the epaulment, upon 
that line which represents the interior crest of 
it, mark a distance equal to half the interior 
height of the epaulment. 




I* \ 

'« V ' ' . 
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From the extremity of the epaulment, upon 
that line winch represents the exterior crest of 
it, mark a distance equal to half the exterior 
height of the epaulment. 



Connect the points thus marked; and the ad¬ 
joining angles of the work by oblique lines; and 
the plan of the extremity of an epaulment, hav¬ 
ing a slope of one half its height only, will be 
complete. 



Rub out superfluous lines; and you will per¬ 
ceive, that there still remains a figure resembling 
a section of the epaulment, but it is no longer 
an exact section. 



Rub out your figure, aud by the same rule, 
draw the plan of the extremity of an epaul¬ 
ment having a slope of double its height. 



The same remark will apply here as in the last case; the form 
of a section still remains, but not a regular one. 

4 

Rub out your figure, 

* . 

I shall now proceed to show the effect produced in the appear- 
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ance of the sloping extremity of any work, as represented in a 
plan, when it is not laid out at right angles. ■+ »• ' * 

Draw the various lines of an 
epauhnent, as before, but in¬ 
stead of a perpendicular, draw 
an oblique line to show the ex¬ 
tremity of it. 

This being done, let us suppose, first, that the extremity of the 
epaulment is to have a slope equal to its height. 

Draw a line parallel to the extremity of the epaulment, at a dis¬ 
tance equal to the interior height of that work, and let this line 

« 

intersect the interior crest of the epaulment. 

After finding the above intersection, rub out the remaining 
parts of the said line. 

Draw a second line parallel to the extremity of the epaulment, 
at a distance equal to the exterior height of that work; and let this 
line intersect the exterior crest of the epaulment. 

After finding this intersec¬ 
tion, rub out the remaining 
parts of the last drawn line. 


Connect the above points 
of intersection and the extre¬ 
mities of your oblique line, by 
right lines. , 






’ ^ 
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Rub out thosepsrts of your 
driginal figure, which will now 
become superfluous; and the 
form of an epaulment having 
an oblique extremity is com¬ 
plete, in the manner in which 
it ought to be represented in a 
plan. 



or 



You may now observe, that the plan of the sloping extremity of 
an oblique epaulment still retains some resemblance of a section of 
that work; but it is no longer an exact section, although the slope 
is equal to the height. 

If instead of having a slope equal to its height, the extremity of 
an oblique epaulment had a smaller or greater slope, the figure of 
it would of course become still more distorted,, if compared with 
the proper section. 

Draw the plan of an ob¬ 
lique epaulment, according to 
the same rule as the last, but 
giving it a slope of only one 
half of its height. The figure 
of it will then be as follows. 



Some resemblance of a section can still be traced, as you may 
perceive, but. it is a very distorted one. 

In finished plaus of Fortification, or of works containing a great 
number of slopes, a learner'is apt to t>e‘puzzled, unless he under¬ 
stands the nature of the various lines; attd the small disproportioned 
or distorted seclious, which always appear in foe plan, are particu¬ 
larly apt to perplex him; so that often the jnost simple works may 
appear complicated in a plan, for this reason. 
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For instance, nothing is a simpler thing than one of the 
of the covered way, the section of which consists of a small p*f^jy’ 
pet with a banquettein rear of it. The plan of it ip outline is alsp 

exceedingly simple, it being merely a rectangle. f ■ 

' . ’ * ' * 

* '* 1 

But in the finished plan, in which the slopes are expressed, ip 
addition to the lines of the parapet and banquette, there appears a 
small distorted section at each extremity of die traverse, on account 
of the slopes of the said extremities, which are almost always revetad. 
Owing to these additions, the traverse, which is the simplest of all 
parts of a fortress, becomes in the finished plan, to all appearance, 
one of the most complicated. 


These details, which are seldom or never explained, in the com¬ 
mon modes of teaching Fortification, generally prevent the learner 
from acquiring any just notion of the works represented, even 
although he may have drawn a great number of plans. 


The same remarks, which have just been made respecting the 
plan of the epaulment of a battery, apply, in like manner, to all 
other works which terminate abruptly at one extremity; such as for 
instance the faces of a ravelin, or those of a tenail. 

m 

In' order to explain this observation, I shall take for my example 
a simple tenail. 


We will first draw a regular 
section of that work, but on a 
smaller scale, omitting the 



thickness of the revetments, as also the cordon and coping; but 
showing all thd necessary slopes. 


-I r 
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Draw a dotted horizontal line 
over the section of the tenail, 
and' from every point - In- the 
section raise dotted perpendi¬ 
culars, meeting'the, said hori¬ 
zontal line. 

a 

Mark the dotted horizontal line by the letters a b, and mark the 
various graces comprehended between the dotted perpendiculars, 

in regular order, by the numbers 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

. < 

Then tiie dotted horizontal line a b will represent a plane of pro¬ 
jection^ the use of which was explained in the Principles of Plan 
Drawing. 

' Draw two lines of any convenient length forming an obtuse 
angle to represent the front of the simple tenail, of which you have 
already drawn the section. 0 

t 

In. order to complete the plan of your simple tenail, you will 
next draw lines parallel to the front of it; making the distances 
between these parallel lines, in the plan, correspond exactly with 
the distances between the various dotted perpendiculars, in the 
■ection. 

* * 

• • • . 

Draw also two right lines to represent the extremities of your 
tenail. 

. » 

Draw lines to represent the ridges and furrows formed at (he 
meeting of the various slopes near the reentering angle; and let 
these lines -extend across the whole of the tenail,. excepting the 
berm, banquette, and terreplein. There no ridges or furrows 
must be represented, because these parts of the work»are horizontal, 
or nearly so. 
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Mark die spaces between the various parallel lines, in the plan, 
with the numbers 1, «, 3; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, so as to agree with 
the corresponding spaces, in the section, to which they are re¬ 
spectively equal. 



The space 1, in the plan, corresponding with the space also 
marked 1, in the section, represents the interior slope of the rampart 
of the tenail, that is to say, if this work is not reveted in rear. 
But if the tenail were supposed to be reveted in rear, then the 
space 1 in the plan would represent the slope of the gorge 
revetment. 

Thd space 2 is the terreplein. * 

3 The slope of the banquette. 

4 The banquette. 

5 The interior slope of the parapet. 

6 The superior slope of the parapet. 

7 The exterior slope of the parapet. 

8 The berm. 

9-The slope of the scarp revetment of the tenail. 


4 
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Now if the extremities of your tenail are supposed to have a 
0ope of one half their height, then the'same rule will apply in 
completing the plan of them, which you before followed, m draw- 
iog the plan of the oblique extremity of an epaulment having* that 

slope. 

I 

■ Draw the two extremities of your tenail accordingly, giving each 
of them a slope of half its height; and rub out superfluous lines 


and marks. 



The plan of a finished teuail is now complete, on examining 
which you will find, that, iu conformity with the above general 
j-ttU: Are extremities of it do, each of them, resemble a distorted 
aeetiotoof the work. 

- 'V t. 

*■ 

extremities of tenails, ravelins, and other permanent works 
of fortification, are almost always reveted; and scarcely ever have 
a slope of more than -one sixth of their height. In the above 
example we have chosen a much greater slope,, merely for the sake 

of' rendering the figure more clear. 

But the extremities of a work, although constructed with a 
slope, may not always be laid out iu one continued right line, 
which has hitherto been supposed tp be the case. Sometimes one 
or both of the angles may be rounded off. This is usually done 
<«t that extremity of a traverse, which faces towards the glacis. 
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When fhe sloping extremity o£ a work is partly rectilinear and 
partly .curved, those parts of it, which are laid out in a right line, will 
still retain, in a plan, sfime resemblance of a section of the work j 
but these sections, on account of the circular parts, will be imper¬ 
fect at the angles; for as circular slopes do not meet abruptly in 
any points, no ridges are formed by them; and consequently, no 
lines are drawn across them, in representing them in a plan. 
Where these lines are wanting, there the resemblance of the sec¬ 
tion of the work will be incomplete. 

0 

We shall first illustrate this remark, by means of two very simple 
solid bodies, the pyramid and cone. 


Draw the plan of a square pyra¬ 
mid of any convenient size. Draw 
also the plan of a cone. 

The sides of the pyramid slope regularly every way from the 
base to the vertex. The cone also has a regular slope, in like 
manner, from every part of the base towards the vertex. 

But by reason of the circular form of the base of the cone, all 
the slopes of its surface blend gradually into each other without 
forming angles or ridges any where; and consequently the circle 
which you have drawn to represent the base of your cone, witk 
the point which marks its vertex, will form a complete plan of. 
that body; no additional lines to represent ridges being necessary. 

In the pyramid, on the contrary, the meeting of the various 
sloping sides forms ridges, which are represented, in the plan, by 
light lines drawn from the vertex to the angles of the base. 

The square pyramid therefore is a body with four sloping sides 
or extremities, laid out in right lines, each of which sloping extre¬ 
mities, as you may observe, is represented in the plan by a triangle 

VOL. II. o 
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that is to say, by a figure resembling a- section of the pyramid 

% ' i ' 

itself, taken through the vertex. 

The section of a cone, taken under the same supposition, that 
is to say through the vertex, is also a triangle like that of the pyra¬ 
mid ; but when you examine the plan of the cone, no appearance 
whatever of a section of it can be traced. This is owing to the 
circular form of the base, from whence the slopes take their rise. 

As the pyramid resembles the cone in so many circumstances, 
and might in fact be converted into one by merely rounding off its 
angles ; you may easily conceive, - that the same difference, which 
is observable in the plan of these two solids, would be produced 
in the sloping extremity of a military work, by rounding off one 
of its angles. 

In order to explain this more fully, draw four lines parallel to 
each, other, to represent the plan of the parapet of a battery. 

3l)raw a right line perpendicular to the above, to represent the 
left extremity of your battery. 

! Let us suppose, that the right extremity of the battery is to be 
rounded off or curved at one angle; and that the curve is to be an 
arc of a circle touching the exterior side of the work. 

Complete your figure accordingly, and mark the center of your 
arc by a point. 

The Learners are recommended to draw their figures on a much 
larger scale'than the following. 



Let us now suppose that each extremity of the work is to have 
i dope equal to its height. 
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In that case, the plan of the left or right-lined extremity of the 
battery, will, of course, when finished, represent an exact sepfion 
of the work. 

* 

Draw the said section accordingly. 

r 

This being done, mark a point upon the curved part at the 
right extremity of your figure, and from thence draw a line in¬ 
wards, perpendicular to the curve. 

_ . The curve, in our present figure, is supposed to be an arc of a 
circle; but any line perpendicular to an arc, will, if produced far 
enough, pass through the center of it. 

You will therefore produce your perpendicular, until it meets the 
center from whence the curve was described, when it will, of 
course, become a radius. 



Mark the point on ihe curve, from whence your produced per¬ 
pendicular or radius was drawn, by the figure l.\ •' 

Mark the center of your arc by the letter f. 

And mark the original lines of your parapet by the letters a b d e,' 
according to a dotted line drawn perpendicularly across it, in any 
convenient place. 



o 2 
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In order to explain the remaining operations more clearly, a 
part of the following figures are drawn on a'larger scale. In these, 
the left extremity of the battery is omitted, because the directions, 
now about to be given, relate only to the right extremity of that 
work, the slope of which remains to be drawn. 



The Learners will of course go on with their original figures, 
without any alteration; they being supposed to be drawn, from 
thefirst, on a scale sufficiently large. 


Near the plan of your battery, draw a section of it, on the same 
scale. 

Mark the 'various points of your section, so as to correspond with 
the letters a, b, d, and e, in the plan. 

Near your section, raise a dotted perpendicular from the ground 

line of it, to represent a scale of heights: and draw dotted hori- 

‘ 9 

zontal lines, from the interior and exterior crests of -the parapet, 
to meet the said scale of heights. 

From the interior and exterior crests of your parapet, as repre- 
sented in the section, drop dotted perpendiculars to the ground 
line. 

Mark the bottom of the scale of heights by the figure 1. Mark 
the point, where it is intersected by the lower horizontal line, by 
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the figure 2; and mark that point, where it is intersected by the 
upper horizontal line, by the figure 4. 



It will be evident, that the distance, between the points 1 and 2 
on the scale, will be equal to the exterior height of the parapet; 
and that the distance, between the points 1 and 4 on the scale, 
will be equal to the interior height of the parapet. 

From the point 1 in your plan, set off, upon the line 1 f, a 
distance equal to the exterior height of the parapet, and mark it 
by a point; opposite to which write the figure 2. 

From the same point, set off, in like manner r upon the same 
line, a distance equal to the interior height of your parapet; and 
mark this new point by the figure 4. 



The space 1 2, in the plan, is equal to the space 12 in the 
section; and the space 1 4, in the plan, is equal to the space 1 4, 
in the section. And, in like manner, all other parts of the plan 
and section, which are marked alike, correspond with each other. 
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The next thing tequil-ed its to draw a line parallel to the curve, 
. through the*point marked 2 in the plan; and this parallel must be 
^produced, until it meets or cuts that line, which represents the 
exterior crest of the parapet. 

The curve in our present figure being a regular arc of a circle, 
die method of drawing another curved line, parallel to it, is of 
course to describe a second arc from the same center. * 

From the center f, with the radius f 2^ you will therefore de¬ 
scribe an arc, and produce it until it meets or cuts the exterior 
crest of the parapet. Mark the point where they meet, by the 
letter m. 

<* 

The point, thus found, will be a true point, in a new curve, 

which must afterwards be drawn, in order to show the form of the 

top of the slope of the curved extremity of your work. 

* * 

Through the point 4, in your plan, you will, in like manner, 

draw '»■ curve parallel to your original curve, and J! produce it, 

until it meets or cuts the interior crest of the parapet. Mark the 

c ^ • 

ktfe^efeetian by the letter o. 

ThfeS point o will also be a true point in the above-meutioned 
curve, which remains to be drawn; and the points m and o Will 
be the extremities of this proposed curve. 



Having thus found the extremities of your proposed curve, it 
remains to find some true central or intermediate points in it, which 
may ijte done as. follows. 
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Draw a dotted parallel line, in your plan, half way between the 
interior and exterior crests of your parapet; and mark the point, : 
through which it passes, by the letter c. 

' I , 

Take a corresponding point, in your section, half way between 
the interior and exterior crests of your parapet, marking it, in like 
manner, by the letter c. 

From the point c, in your section, drop a dotted perpendicular 
to the ground line: draw also a dotted horizontal line, from the 
same point, meeting the scale of heights; and mark the point 
where they meet by the figure 3. 

< i 

Then the distance 1 3, on your scale, will represent the ■ exact 
height of the parapet, at any point half way between the interior 
and exterior crests of it. ’’ 


Take the above distance 1 3 in your compasses, and froth the 

I ' , 

point 1, in your plan, set off an equal distance upon the line 1 f; ' 
and write the figure 3 at the extremity of it. 

* • 

Through the poiut 3, in your plan, in the manner before dek> v 
scribed, draw a dotted curved line parallel to your original curve ; 
and produce this new curve, until it cuts the dotted parallel line,- 
which is drawn through the point c. Mark their common inter¬ 
section by the letter n. 
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The pqint n, thus found, will be a true intermediate point in the 

proposed curve. 

■ 

By the same method, you may easily find any greater number of 
true intermediate points for your curve. 

For instance, instead of dividing the superior slope of your 
parapet into two equal parts only, by the dotted parallel line c, in 
the plan,'and by the conesponding point c, in the section; you 
might have divided it into four equal parts in both.' 

. Then instead of gaining only one point 3 iii your scale of 
heights and plan, you would have gained three points ; by means of 
which, instead of finding only one true point n between the extre¬ 
mities of your proposed curve, you would have found three true 
points. 

In like manner, any other greater number of true intermediate 
points might be found, if more than three were judged necessary. 

% 4 

# 

The points, which we have gained in our present figure, are 
quite sufficient for explaining the principle of the operation which 
is to be performed. You will therefore rub out all the superfluous 
lines and aics in your plan, leaving only the tiue points m, n, 
and o. 

d_ 

! 

# • 1 A 

iA. 

Through these points 
draw a curve. * i« 

L 

! ^ 

O 




The former smaller figure , given in the book, will now serve 
for the purpose of explaining the remaining operations. The 
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state of it, after the curved line mnots supposed to be ■drawn, 

according to the process'above described, will be as foltows. 



Rub out the superfluous lines and letters in your figure. 



The curve which you drew last, through the points that wgr t 
marked m n o, represents the top of the slope of the curved ex- 
tremity of your parapet. 

This slope and the exteiior slope of the parapet gradually meet 
each other, and blend into one continued curved superficies, so 
that no ridge is formed there; and consequently no line must be 
drawn across the part where these two slopes unite. 

But the slope of the extremity of the parapet and the interior 
slope of it meet each other abruptly in an angle. They will 

therefore form a ridge. 

• * 

V 

Draw a right line to represent the said ridge, and your figure 
will be complete. 

* 



4 

You have now drawn the plan of the parapet of a battery, with, 
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sloping extremities, the one laid out according to a right line, the 
other curved. 

At the right-lined extremity of the battery there appears a repre¬ 
sentation of a section of the work; but at the other extremity, by 
reason of the curve, there is not the least resemblance of a 
section. 

You may now easily conceive,' that if the sloping extremity of a 
battery or other work, were partly right-lined, and partly curved; 
the right-lined part of it, when laid down iu a plan, would have 
some resemblance of a section of the work, whilst the rest of it 
would not. 

% 

For instance, at the right-lined extremity of your present figure, 
from that point, as a. center, which represents the left extremity of 

the exterior crest of the parapet, describe an arc outwards, with a 

« 

radius equal to the exterior height, or in other words to the base of 
the exterior slope of the parapet. 

i 

The arc, thus drawn, will touch the foot of the exterior slope 
of die parapet, and also the bottom of the slope of the extremity 
of the battery. Let it foe produced no further after it meets these 
lines. 



Rub out those parts of your figure, which pass without the 
arc: rub out also the original ridge near the arc. 
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The figure, in its present state, represents the left extremity of?" 
your battery, partly laid out in a right line, but with the remaining 
part of it, near die exterior angle, rounded off. And if you exa¬ 
mine it with attention, you will see that the plan of the said sloping 
extremity forms very nearly an exact section of the work, every 
part of it being complete, excepting the exterior slope of the para¬ 
pet only. There the section is imperfect, owing to the alteration 

in the form of the work, occasioned by the curve. 

# 

Plans of buildings, or other civil works, in which few slopes 
occur, do not afford any scope for exemplifying the remarks con¬ 
tained in this chapter; therefore, although they are, properly 
speaking, an illustration of the principles of plan drawing, it was 
judged most suitahle to introduce diem here, after treating of 
works of fortification, to which they more, particularly, or rather 
exclusively, apply. To officers or others' employed either in 
constructing- or in taking plans of military works, these remarks 
will be useful; for in works of this description, so great a multi- 

i 

plicity of slopes are constantly used, that it must be of advantage 
to understand the properties of sloping bodies, and tiie various 
forms produced by the' meeting of them under given circum~ 
stances. 

There is another peculiarity to be remarked in the plan of 
sloping works. When the face of a slope is cut by any object, 
strongly marked upon it, such as the entrance of a plain gateway,* 
or sallyport, the figure of the said object, as it ought to be repre* 
sented, in the plan of the sloping part of the work, will in all cases 
resemble a geometrical elevation of the object itself; in some 


* By plain gateway, I mean one of a simple form, not ornamented 
with columns, mouldings, or other architectural ornaments, projecting 
beyond the face of the work, in which it is supposed to be placed. It will 
easily be understood, on perusing the following observations, that they 
cannot apply to gateways of the last-mentioned description. 
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cases, it may even form an exact elevation of it. And it is further 
to be observed, that the same circumstances have an effect upon 
these elevations, that were pointed out as affecting the former 
figures, before explained, resembling sections, which so often 
Appear in the plan of works. 

For example, if the base of the slope of any side of a work is 
equal to its height, then in a plan of the work, the outline of any 
gateway, &c. marked upon the slope, will be an exact elevation 
of the gateway itself: but if the slope is less or greater than the 
above proportion, or in other words, if the base and height of it 
are unequal; then the form of the gateway, as marked upon the 
slope, will, in a plan of the work, still bear some resemblance to 
the elevation of the gateway, but it will be a disproportioned not a 
correct elevation of it. 

To explain this remark: take any convenient scale, such as 10 
feet to an inch, and draw the section of a simple work, sloping in 
front and rear, but horizontal at top. 

For instance, draw a right line for the ground line of your sec¬ 
tion, upon which mark a point (a) for the bottom of the interior 
slope of the work; and draw the said interior slope, making the 
base and height of it each 24 feet. 

Mark the top of the interior slope by the letter b : from thence 
draw a horizontal line, be, 15 feet long, to represent the terre- 
plein or horizontal part of the work ; in front of which, draw the 
exterior slope c d, making the base of it 12 feet. 

This being done, your section abed will be complete. We 
shall next draw a figure to represent the plan of the same work. 

. ' ’ ' t 

Draw a right line of any convenient length, for the bottom of 
the exterior slope of the work, in rear of which, set off suc¬ 
cessively and perpendicularly; * 
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First, 12 feet for the exterior slope of the work, the base of 

which is equal to half the height; 

Secondly, 15 feet for the terreplein or thickness at top; 

Thirdly, 24 feet for the interior slope of the work, the base of 
which is equal to the height: And through the points, thus 
marked, draw lines, parallel to the former, in order to complete 
your plan ; which being done, you will mark the various lines in your 
plan by the letters a a, b b, c c, and d d, in order to show that 
they agree with the corresponding points, marked by the same let¬ 
ters in your section. 

4 

We shall next suppose, that a gateway 6 feet wide and 12 feet 
high is cut through the work, which we have just drawnand in 
order to render our succeeding operations more clear, we shall fur- 

’H 

ther suppose, that the said gateway is of the simplest possible form 
that could be adopted, being constructed with a flat arch like the 
door of a common dwelling house ; in which case its geometrical 
• elevation will of course be a rectangle whose sides are of the above 
stated dimensions, namely 6 feet by 12. 

This being premised, we shall proceed to represent our supposed 
gateway in both of our figures, and first in the* section. 

At the distance of 12 feet, above the ground line ad of your 
section, draw r a line parallel to it, to represent the top of the arch 
of the gateway, which will of course, from this construction, be 
exactly one half of the total height of the work; and mark the line, 
thus drawn, by the numeral figures 2 and 3. 
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Upon the line a a, in your plan, which represents the bottom of 
the interior slope of the work, mark points 1 1, at the distance of 6 
feet apart, to represent the width of the gateway and the position 
of the bottom of it; opposite to which, on the line d d, which 
represents the bottom of the exterior slope of the wotk, mark two 
corresponding points 1 1, at the same distance apart, and for the 
same purpose. 


It was before explained, that the height of the gateway is equal to 
one half of the total height of the work, through which it is sup¬ 
posed to be cut; and for this reason, it must be evident, that the 
points 2 and 3, in your section, where the top of the gateway 
meets the interior and exterior slopes, must be exactly half way 
tip these slopes. „ 

In order to find the position of the corresponding points in the 
plan, you will, therefore, from the points 1 1, on the line a a, 
draw perpendiculars 1 2, 1 2, half way across that space which 
represents the interior slope ; and from the points 1 1, on the line 
d d, draw perpendiculars 1 3, i 3, half way across the space which 
represents the exterior slope; which being done, draw right lines, 
connecting the points 2 2 and 3 3, in your plan. 



Hie interior slope is 24 feet broad; consequently, the lines 1 2, 

i 

1 2, wtj^h extend half way across it, are 12 feet long; and there¬ 
fore, the rectangular figure 12 2 1, which represents the manner, 
in which the entrance of the gateway ought to be laid down, in a 
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plan of the work, is exactly 12 feet by 6 : that is to say, it forms 
a correct geometrical elevation of the gateway, the above being the 
exact height and width of it, as before stated. This coincidence 
arises from the nature of the interior slope, on account of the base 
of it being equal to its height. 

In the exterior slope, on the contrary, the base and height are 
unequal, and the breadth of the slope, as represented in the plan, is 
only 12 feet; and therefore the lines 13, 13, which extend half 
way across the said slope, are 6 feet long. Consequently, the 
figure 1 3 3 1, which represents the form of the gateway, as 
appearing in the plan of the exterior slope, being reduced to one 
half of its proper height, although it still retains some resemblance 
of an elevation of the gateway, is no louger a correct but a dis- 
proportioned one. 

The same effect will be produced, in all cases, whenever the base 
and height of the slope are unequal, that is to say, disproportioned 
not correct elevations of the gateway will be obtained, in a plan of 
the work ; in which however, it is to be observed, that the width of 
the gateway will always remain correct, the height only varying 
from the read dimensions; and in proportion as the difference 
between the ratio of the base and height of the supposed slope 
increases, so much the more irregular will the disproportioned 
elevations, appearing in the plan, become. 

For example, in our present figure, in which the base of the exte¬ 
rior slope is in the proportion of one half of its height, the height 
of the disproportioned elevation 1 3 is also reduced to one half 
of the actual height of the gateway. 

Blit if the base of the above slope had been in the proportion of 
one third or one fourth of its height; then the height of the dispro¬ 
portioned elevation 1 3, would have been reduced, in the like 
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proportion, that is, to one third or one fourth of the actual height 
of the gateway. 

.For the same reason, if the base of the exterior slope had been, 
not less, but greater than the height, as for instance two or three 
times as great, then the height of the disproportioned elevation 1 3, 
would also have been increased, in the same proportion, that is to 
say, to two, or three times, the actual height of the gateway. 

The above statements, in respect to the changes, which would be 
produced in these disproportioned elevations by any alteration in the 
slope, appear sufficiently clear, so that it has not been judged neces¬ 
sary to exemplify them by figures. The Learner may however easily 
convince himself of the accuracy of what has been asserted, if he 
will take the trouble to draw new sections and plans of the same 
simple kind of work, changing successively the base of the exterior 
slope, from one half to one third, or one fourth of the height, and 
afterwards to two or three times the height; but leaving all the 
other dimensions , both of the work and gateway, unaltered. 

Gateways or sallyports with flat arches are not used in fortresses, 
that simple form having merely been above assumed for the sake 
of clearness. It will therefore be proper, before we proceed to a 
new part of our subject, to exemplify the manner, in which gate¬ 
ways of the common construction, that is to say, formed with 
arches curved at top, ought to be represented in plans of forti¬ 
fication. 

For this purpose draw the plan of a work, resembling a ravelin 
in its outline, but of a more simple nature, in other respects; 
being supposed to be constructed with an interior slope, a terre- 
plein, and an exterior slope only, so that the section of it shall 
exactly resemble that of our last figure. 

Let the gorge and extremities be supposed to be reveted with a 
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.slope; and represent them in the manner directed in a former part 
of this chapter, namely* the slope of the gorge revetment by 
parallel lines, and the extremities of the work by distorted sections. 

Our work is now complete, with the exception of the proposed 
gateways, which we shall suppose to be foimed with semicircular 
arches; but before we proceed to represent them in our plan, it 
is to be remarked, that the same rules, which we before applied to 
a gateway of the above more simple form, will also hold equally 
good in respect to a semicircular gateway, or to any other figure, 
even of the most complicated and intiicate nature, which can be 
supposed to appear on the sloping side of any woik. 

The base of the interior slope of your work being equal to its 
height, jou will theiefore, in conformity with the rule just alluded 
to, diaw an exact elevation of your semicircular gateway, on the 
left face of your work, upon that space which represents the interior 
slope of it. 

The base of the exterior slope of your work being supposed to be 
only one half of the height, you will, in conformity with the same 
rule, diaw a dispioportioncd elevation of your new gateway, also 
on the left face of your work, and exactly opposite to the former, 
upon that space, which represents the exterior slope : and in 
diaw’ing this new elevation, let the breadth of it be every where 
precisely the same as before, but diminish the height of every part 
of it, to only one half of the height of the corresponding parts, 
as lepresented in your last drawn elevation. 

In the left face of your work, the foim of a semicircular gate¬ 
way is now correctly represented, as it ought to appear in a plan 
of foi tification, if the crown of the arch were continued as far as 
the slope on both sides. But it is proper to observe, that we have 
imagined this to be done, merely for the sake of more clearly illus- 

VOL. II. P 
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trating the principle laid down. In real practice, arches are never 
continued, in the* above manner, entirely across any slope, whose 
base is equal to its height or nearly so. Some part of an arch so 
constructed would necessarily be of a very weak inconvenient 
form, as -may easily be conceived. It is therefore only in mode¬ 
rate slopes, such as those of revetments, that the arclf is so con¬ 
tinued. In earthen works, which must necessarily have a con¬ 
siderable slope, the arch, instead of being carried on through the 
whole of the profile as far as the slope, always terminates at the 
distance of some feet from it: and the remaining part of die earth, 
between the extremity of the arch and the surface of the slope, is 
cut away in such a manner as to form an open entrance to the 
gateway. 


In order, to explain these particulars, we shall next, on the right 
face of our work, draw another gateway, which we shall suppose 
to be also semicircular, aud of the same dimensions as the former. 

- » 

Let us likewise suppose, that the exterior slope of our work 
represents the slope of a scarp revetment; and therefore that the 
front of the new gateway may be continued as far as that slope, 
without inconvenience. 

* 

JJpon that space, which represents the exterior slope of the right 
face of your work, you will draw a disproportioned elevation of your 
gateway accordingly; making this-small figure equal and similar to 
that which you before drew, for the same purpose, on the exterior 
slope of the left face of your work. This being done, you will pro¬ 
duce the parallel sides of the above small figure backwards, as far as 
the back of the terreplein. 

The two lines, thus produced, will show the position of the 
covered part or. arch of the gateway ; for which reason they must be 
dotted, according' to a rule before mentioned (See page 117), this 
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being the usual method of representing arches or other covered com¬ 
munications in a plan of fortification. 

We shall further suppose, that the arch of our new gateway ter¬ 
minates perpendicularly, immediately under the back of the terre- 
plein, without being continued under any part of the interior slope 
whatever. 

From the extremities of the rear of your arch, that is to say 
from those two points on the back of the teneplein, where it is 
intersected by the last drawn lines, you wall therefore draw right 
lines backwards, across the interior slope of the work, to 
rcpi esent the sides of the open entrance of the gateway; and in 
drawing these lines, you may give them a moderate splay out¬ 
wards, so that the entrance shall be wider towards the rear than in 
front, this being the usual mode of construction followed. 

Rub out that part 
of the bottom of the 
intei ior slope of your 
work, which inter¬ 
feres with the en¬ 
trance of the gateway, 
that is to say, which 
hes between the ex¬ 
tremities of your last 
drawn lines: and rub 
out also that part of the bottom of the exterior slope of the right 
face of your work, which forms the base of the distorted elevatiod 
of your gateway. 

In the right face of your figure, you now have a correct repre¬ 
sentation of a gateway of the form, in which they are usually con¬ 
structed in fortresses. Towards the rear, there is an open entrance cut 
through the interior slope of the rampart; the sides of which, being 
supposed to be reveted perpendicularly, are represented by right 

P 2 
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lines. ■ Then the Arch of the gateway commences, and the- back of 
it, being built not with a slope but perpendicularly, in the position 
before mentioned, is represented by a right line, which agrees with 
a part of the back of the terreplein. From thence it is continued 
in the direction, shown by the two dotted lines, until it terminates 
upon the scarp revetment, in the form of a disproportioned ele¬ 
vation, which is there produced by reason of the slope. 


It is further to be remarked, that if a gateway has a descent, as 
is often the case, from the interior of a work, downwards, to the 
level of the ditch in front, according to a regular slope like that of 
a ramp, then the top and bottom of the descent should be marked 
by right lines, as is represented in the gateway of the left face of 
our present figure.* But if there is either no slope, of the nature 
above supposed; or if the said slope is concealed under the covered 
part*of the gateway, which sometimes happens ; then in penning 
the plan, no lines should be drawn across the entrances of the 
gateway, which should be left open both in front and rear, as is 
cgpr^sented in that which appears on the right face of your present 
figure. 


I shall conclude by remarking, that the figures resembling sec¬ 
tions, before explained, are constantly introduced in finished plans 
of'fortification, even when drawn upon a small scale. Those 
figures,- on the contrary, which resemble disproportioned elevations 
of gateways or sallyports, as appearing on the slopes of revetments, 
are by no means common, but yet they are sometimes to be met 
with; and it has therefore been judged necessary to explain them : 


* It will be understood, that if the descent were formed by steps, not by a 
slope, .it might, for the same reason, be proper to mark a part of the said 
steps, unless they were all concealed under the covered part of the 


gateway. 
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particularly as the strict rules of the art require, that they should 
always be represented* whenever the scale of the plan is large 
enough to admit of its being done without creating confusion. 
Besides which, an explanation of these last-mentioned details, 
although^trifling in themselves, appeared essential to the complete 
illustration of that part of my subject, which treats of the princi¬ 
ples of plan drawing. 


CHAP. XII. 

OF BARBEJS. 

It was before explained, that the guns of a fortress are placed 
upon the terreplein ; and that they fire through openings, cut 
across the parapet, foi that purpose, called embrasures. 

Sometimes guns ate placed in such a manner that they fire over 
the paiapet, without the necessity of making any embiasures. 

For this purpose a pait of the teireplein is raised much higher 
than the rest of it, and forms a mound for the guns to stand upon. 

These inouuds are called barbets, and are usually formed at 
the salient angles of the bastions, or other woiks, in which they are 
used. 

The general level of the terreplein is usually seven feet and a 
half lower than the crest of the parapet, whereas the barbet is only 
about three feet low'er than the parapet; consequently the barbet 
may be consideied as a kind of smaller terreplein, elevated above the 
great ten eplein of the woi k, in which it is placed, to the height of 
about four feet and a half. 

The advantage of barbet batteries is, that the guns can fire more 
ficely in various directions, than is practicable through the common 
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embrasures. Their piieic^fdbadvanta^e is, that neither the guns 
nor the gunners are sufficiently protected, on account of the lowness 
of the parapet of a barbet. 

Consequently barbets are seldom used in a fortress, except at 
the commencement of a siege, before the enemy has established 
his first batteries against the place. After he has effected that 
object, the besiegers withdraw their guns from the barbet batteries, 
and place them behind embrasures. 

The manner of drawing a barbet shall now be explained. 

Draw two lines forming a salient angle, in order to represent the 
two faces of the bastion, or other work, where a barbet is proposed 
to be erected. 

In rear of and paral¬ 
lel -to them, draw two 
other lines, to repre¬ 
sent the foot of the 
interior slope of the 
parapet. 

The space between these two sets of parallel lines will therefore, 
of course, represent the interior slope of the parapet. 

• 

About half way between these parallels, draw two new lines, 
also parallel to them, to represent the front of your proposed barbet. 

At any convenient distance, draw lines parallel to the front of 

yA«r barbet, in order to represent the reverse of it. 

* 

Draw the extremi¬ 
ties of your barbet, 
making them perpen¬ 
dicular or nearly so, to 
the faces of your origi¬ 
nal work. 
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The four new lines, which you have now added to your figtire, 
represent the form of the terreplein of the barbet. 


The interior slope of the parapet of your original work, rises of 
course in a regular manber from the bottom towards the crest of it: 
and consequently, the barbet, as was before explained, being raised 
considerably higher than the bottom, but not quite so high as the 
crest of the parapet, will necessarily come part of the way up the 
slope. 

For this reason the front of the barbet is represented about half way 

r v 

tip the interior slope: and those parts of the original bottom of 
the parapet, which intersect the barbet, will become imaginary 
lines. 

But if the barbet had been raised as high as the parapet itself, 
instead of being only about half that height, then it would have 
been on the same level with the crest of the parapet; and there¬ 
fore, those lines which represent the crest of the parapet, would 
also have agreed with and served to represent the front of the barbed 


The barbet being raised some feet higher than the general level 
of the terreplein of the original work, must have a slope in rear, 
and at each extremity of it, at least equal to its height. 

Draw parallels all round the barbet, except in front, in order to 
represent the above slope; and produce those at the extremities, 
until they meet the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, but 
no further. 

Then draw lines be¬ 
tween the opposite 
angles, to represent 
ridges and furrows. 
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Rub out superfluous 
lines, and the plan of 
yOur barbet will be com¬ 
plete, excepting only 

the small ramps, which are necessary for ascending it. 

These shall next be drawn. 

From the inward ex- 

I 

tremities of those two 
lines, which represent 
the front of your bar- 
bet, draw oblique lines 
backwards, to any convenient points at the bottom of the interior 
slope of the parapets of your original work. 
r These oblique lines will represent the exterior sides of each 
ramp. 

Draw perpendicu¬ 
lars for the foot of each 
ramp: then draw the 
interior parallel to the 
exterior sides, pro¬ 
ducing them as far as the terreplein. Make the slope of each 
interior side of your ramps equal, at top, to that of the barbet: at 
bottom, let it fall away to nothing; and draw the whole of the lines 
necessary, in the manner before directed, in treating of ramps. 





Rub out superfluous 
lines; draw the neces¬ 
sary diagonals across 
the new slopes, 4o re¬ 
present furrows; and 
your figure will be 
complete. 
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Your figure, in its present state, represents a barbet constructed 
near the salient angle -of a work, which is supposed to have no 
banquette. 

If there had been a banquette, the ramps of your barbet should 
not have been placed close to the interior slope of the parapet, but 
at some distance from it, in order that they might not interfere 
with the banquette. 

The method of drawing the ramps of a barbet battery, when 
there are banquettes on each side, shall now be explained. 

A 

Draw two lines forming a salient angle as before, to represent 
the crest of the parapet of the work, in which the barbet is pro¬ 
posed to be constructed. 

In rear of these and parallel to them, draw two other lines, to 
represent the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, which 
agrees with the front of the banquette. 

Draw a third set of parallels, also to the rear, to represent the 
back of the banquette. 

Draw a fourth set of parallels, also to the rear, to represent die 
foot of the slope of the banquette. 

Draw lines connecting the proper angular points, to represent 
the furrows formed in the interior slope of die parapet, and on the 
slope of the banquette. 



This being done, the space, contained between the two outer¬ 
most lines of your figure, will represent the interior slope of the 
parapet. 
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The center space will represent the banquette. 

And the remaining space will represent the slope of the 
banquette. 

% 

Draw two lines on the interior slope of the parapet, parallel to 
the faces of die work, in order to represent the frout of the barbet: 
and let these lines be nearer to the foot than to the crest of the 
interior slope ; because a barbet is usually very little higher than 
the banquette. 

Draw the reverse of your barbet, parallel to the front of it, as 
before. 

Draw also the extremities of your barbet, perpendicularly or 
nearly so, to the faces of your original work. 



The four last drawn lines will represent the form of the terre- 
plein of your barbet. 

'Rub out those parts of the interior slope of your parapet, and of 
your banquette, which now become superfluous. 



Mark a point at any convenient distance upon the bottom of the 
slope of the banquette; in order to represent die foot of the exterior 
side of each ramp. 
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Mark also a point upon each extremity of your barbet, a little 
in rear of where it is intersected by the back of the banquette. 
These new points are to represent the top of the exterior side of 
each ramp. 

Join these points by oblique lines, in order to represent the said 
exterior sides. 



Rub out that part of the foot of the banquette on each side, 
which becomes superfluous, after the exterior sides of your ramps 
are drawn : 

Then draw the bottom and the interior side of each ramp in the 
* • 

usual manner. 



Draw the slope of the reverse of your barbet: draw also the 
slope of die interior side of each ramp in the usual manner; and 
complete the ridges and furrows formed by the meeting of these 
slopes. 



I 
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In the ramps which you before drew, the exterior side of each 

• ■/ 

ramp rested upon the parapet, and the .parapet being higher than 
the barbet, there could not of course be* any slope downwards 
from the exterior side of your ramp towards the parapet. Conse¬ 
quently it was not necessary to draw any slope, on that side of the 
ramp. 

But in your present figure, the exterior side of each of your 
ramps is placed near the banquette; and a barbet is always higher 
than a banquette; therefore both the exterior side of the ramp and 
that extremity of the ramp itself, which is near the banquette, 
must have a slope downwards, until they meet the level of the 
banquette. 

The difference of level between the barbet, and the terreplein of 
any work in which it is constructed, is usually not less than four 
feet six inches, sometimes more: but the difference of level 
between the barbet and the banquette is seldom more than one foot 
six inches. 

Consequently as all slopes are in proportion to their heights, the 
base of the slope of the reverse of the barbet, must be about 
three times as great as the base of the slope of that extremity of the 
barbet, which is near the banquette. 

You will therefore draw lines across the tread of the banquette, 
parallel to the extremities of your barbet, at a distance equal to 
about one third of the breadth of the reverse slope of the barbet. 
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These lines will represent the foot of the slope of that part of 
the extremity of each barbet, which terminates upon the banquette. 
The slope of the exterior side of each ramp now remains to be 
drawn. 

• • 

• 

From the point, where the last drawn lines meet the back of 
the banquette, draw oblique lines to the bottom of each exterior 
side. 



The whole of the slopes of your ramp are now complete, but a 
part of the furrows, which would be formed at the angles, remain 
to be drawn. 

Rub out those parts of your banquette, which interfere with 
these slopes, and draw lines to represent the said furrows. 



You have now finished the plan of a barbet, according to the 
mode, in which works of this description are usually constructed. 

The guns, in a barbet battery, must be mounted upon platforms 
of the same strength and materials, as those before described. 

% 

* / 

It is to be observed, however, that instead of making a separate 
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platform for ever; individual gun, which n always done in batteries 
tvith embrasures; it» often usual, in barbet batteries, to construct 
large platforms, upon which two or more gutas may be placed 
abreast of each other. 

These large barbet platforms have the same depth from 

4 

front to rear, and the same slope in that direction as a common 
platform. Their width, which is greater, will of course depend 
upon the number of guns proposed to be mounted upon them. If 
• you allow a space of from twelve to fifteen feet per gun, in a barbet 
battery, it will be quite sufficient. A greater interval between the 
guns was allowed in our former battery, for a reason which has 
already been stated. 

There is another method for enabling guns to fire over a parapet, 
without raising any interior mound or barbet for that purpose. 

This is done by means of, what is called, A traversing 

PLATFORM. 

The platform so called is a strong frame of timber, raised some 
feet higher than the ground; and capable of being traversed, that 
is to say, turned to the right or left, upon a fixed pivot, by means of 
trucks or small wheels which support it. 

The gun, mounted on a common carriage, stands upon this frame, 
by which it is raised higher than the parapet; and by moving which, 
it is pointed to the right or left, as may be required. The breadth of 
the frame is just sufficient for receiving the gun carriage; but the 
length of it is greater, so as to allow for a recoil of several feet 
after firing. 

• 

In a book of elementaiy fortification, to give any further descrip¬ 
tion of the construction of a traversing platform, would be foreign 
to the subject. 
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I shall only observe, that traversing platforms, from the facility . 

.which they afford of quickly changing the direction of a gun to the 
right or left, are peculiarly useful against shipping; and are there¬ 
fore generally used in towers or batteries erected for the defence of 
a coast; and on the sea line of maritime fortresses. The gunners 
are also less exposed in working guns, mounted in this manner, 
than in any other kind of battery. In works, not directed against 
the sea, traversing platforms are less common. When few only are 
used, in a fortress, they are generally placed at the principal salient 
angles. 


CHAP. XIII. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE FINISHED PLAN OF A REGULAR 
OCTAGON, FORTIFIED ACCORDING TO VAUBAN’S FIRST 
SYSTEM,—WITH EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON PLAN 
DRAWING. 

4 

The details, which have now been explained, will be sufficient 
to enable you to understand clearly the finished plan of a regular 
fortress, many parts of which would otherwise, although in reality 
simple, have appeared of a very complicated and intricate nature, 
as was observed in a former chapter. 

We shall therefore next proceed to finish the plan of our regular 
half octagon, of which you have already drawn the outline: but as 
our former scale, although sufficiently clear for the purpose to which 
it was then applied, is rather too small to represent properly the 
detailed parts of a finished plan, we shall commence the whole of 
our construction anew, on a larger scale. 

The plan, for drawing which, rules are now about to be given , 
will, when finished, correspond with Plate V; to which it will be 
similar in every respect, excepting that there will, as usual, be some 
difference between the scale, laid down in the construction , and that 
of the plate. 
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1. Draw a margin for your proposed plan, which may be sixteen 
jugular inches by twenty-six. 

Make a scale of 50 yards to an inch. It is constructed as 

k ' • 

' Draw a right line eight regular inches long, and divide it into 
equal parts. 

♦Subdivide your left division into twenty equal parts, and make 
every second subdivision moie conspicuous than the others. 

Under the left extremity of your scale, place the number 100; 
Under the middle subdivision place the number 50 ; at the end of 
the first division write the figure 0, and fiom thence under each of 
the remaining divisions write successively the numbcis 100, 200, 
and 300. 

Each of the small subdivisions at the left of your scale represents 
a space of 5 yaids. They might have been made somewhat smaller, 
but the present mode of subdivision will be found acciuate 
x enough, if caiefully used. 

For the paragraphs, which ought hereto follow , commencing 
vpith Nos. 3, 4, 5, <Sfc. and continuing as Jar as No. 50, inclusive , 
see the same numbers , in Chap. V. 

As a very great multiplicity of lines will be added , in com¬ 
pleting the finished plan , the Learner may now , if he thinks 
proper , pen the scarp lines of his figure, before he proceeds fur¬ 
ther , which will prevent confusion. 

51. In the middle of each of the faces of the reentering places 
• of arms, mark a space of 5 yards for the width of the ramps of 

covered way. 

5S. Frjm the points, thus marked, draw lines about 6 yards 
long, to represent the sides of the said ramps, in a direction neatly 
parallel to the adjoining long branches of the covered way. Draw 
also the top of each ramp. 

By this construction,. your ramps will be rather oblique to-the 
crest of the glacis, which isrintended for the purpose of screening 
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them, as much as possible, from the observation of an eiftMj 
besieging the'fortress. Sometimes their parallel sides are cttrfej^ 
so as to gain an oblique direction by degiees- 


We shall next proceed to draw the communications across th pf 4 
ditches of our fortress; which we shall suppose, in the center 
front, to be formed by bridges; but in the lemaining fronts, by 
caponiers. 


53. .On each sub of the oiiginal perpendicular of your center 
fiont, maik points at the distance of 2^ yards, and through these 
points draw lines across the mam ditch, paiallel to the said pfrpeA- 
diculai ; extending, fiist, from the curtain to the reverse qf the 
tenail, and secondly, fioui the front of the tenail to the gorge of 
the ravelin. 

54. At the distance of 40 yards from the salient angle, set off 
a space of 5 yards, upon the light face of the ravelin of the same 
front; and from the points, thus maiked, draw lines, parallel to 
each other, peipendicularly across the ditch of the ravelin. 

The parallel lines, thus drawn, across the ditches of your center 
front, at e to represent the sides of the bridges, which are supposed 
to be constructed there. 

55. Before the curtain, the tenail, and the right face of the 
ravelin, of your centei fiont, at the distance of 5 yards from the 
scarp line of each of these works, and parallel to it, draw Hues 
acioss your budges to mark the extent of the drawbiidges: and 
complete your drawbridges in the usual manner, connecting the 
opposite angles by diagonal lines. 

56. Draw lines outwards parallel to the sides of the standutjf* 
part of each bridge, at as short a distance as is possible, corisBttfiflBi 
with clearness, in order to denote railing. 

(This will, at the same time, make the standing part? erf' firacii 
bridge appear w ider than the drawbridge, which is generally the 
case, as was before mentioned- (See Chapter VII, page 113 r) 

VOL- i* Q 
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• 

$7* Mark a couple of points, upon tHe crest of the glacis of the 
right fece of the ravelin of your center front, in the direction of the 
fides of die bridge produced; and upon the foot of the same por¬ 
tion pf the glacis, at the distance of about 5 yards from the adjoin¬ 
ing reentering angle, set off also a space of 5 yards. 

58. Join each corresponding pair of points, thus marked, 
nearly opposite to each other, upon r the crest and foot of the 
glacis of your ravelin, by parallel lines, to represent a road of 
communication leading from the bridges across the glacis; and let 
the sides of your road be gently curved so as to incline first a little 
to the left, and afterwards a little to the right; but without any 

Very considerable deviation from a right line. * 

• 

Hie outline of the principal communications of your center 
front is now complete. We shall next draw our proposed capo¬ 
niers. 


5J). In all your remaining fronts, on eacji side of the original per¬ 
pendiculars of your fortress, mark points at the distance of 5$ yards ; 
and through these points, draw lines parallel to the said perpendi¬ 
culars, extending across the main ditch, between the tenails and 
the gorges of your ravelins. 

Let these lines represent the crests of die parapets of your 
caponiers. 

60. Parallel to your last drawn lines, draw new lines, out¬ 
wards, to the right and left, in the same fronts, at the distance of 15$ 
yards, to show the extent of the glacis of your caponiers. 

61. Draw liues across the glacis of each of your caponiera, 
at the distance of about 5 yards in rear of the gorge of the adjoin¬ 
ing ravelin, and parallel to it, in order- to show the breadth of the 
passages, or communications from the advanced extremities of your 
caponiers, into the main ditch. 

Here there is a difference between our construction , and that of 
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the caponier represented in Chap . VII P page 116, in which tho 
communications or passages are shown, one at each extremity of 
the work . In our present figure, no communications are supposed 
to be formed, at the inward extremities of our caponiers, near the 
tenaiL 

4 

The outline of our plan, being now finished, we shall next pro¬ 
ceed to insert the principal lines of the parapets, ramparts, &c. 
These must be diawn, all round, parallel to the scarp line of the 
body of the place, as also to the scarp lines of the tenails and 
1 avelins, in the same manner that you before completed the plan 
of the simple tenail, which was given in Chap. XI, as an illustra¬ 
tion of the Principles of Plan Drawing. In your present draw¬ 
ing, you will make one small difference only; that is, by leaving 
out the berm of your various works, which is too small to be 
worthy of notice on a scale of 50 yards to an inch. 

In consequence of this omission, the number of lines, which 
must be drawn parallel to the scarp lines of your present plan, will 
be one less than the number of parallel lines, that you before drew, 
in finishing the plan of your simple tenail. 

For the respective distances, at which the various parallels 
required should be drawn, you must refer to the sections of a regular 
fortress, which you before drew. (See Chapter VI, and Plate 2d.) 

Commencing with the body of the place, as there represented, 
you will find, by examining figure 2, that the base of the exterior 
slope of the parapet of the curtain, including the bei m, is 13 feet 
6 inches, which is equal to yards; that of the bastion, shown 
in figuie }, is 6 inches more; but considering tbe scale of our 
present drawing, it is not worth while to notice so small a 
difference.* 


* For the same reaspn, the projection of the cordon beyond the scarp 

fi a 
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You will also find, that the thickness at top of the parapet of the 
body of the place is 18 feet, or 6 yards, in both figures. 

62. In rear of the scarp lines of the body of the place, in your 
plan, you will therefore set off, successively and in a perpendicular 
direction, the following distances : 

First, 4i yards for the exterior slope of the parapet; 

Secondly, 6 yards for the thickness of the parapet at top; 

And through the points, thus marked, draw lines, all round, 

parallel to the scarp lines of the body of the place. 

• 

By referring to your sections a second time, you will find, 
that the base of the slope of the scarp revetment varies from 5 feet 
to 5 feet 2 inches, both of which dimensions are rather less than 
2 yards; but on our present scale it is scarcely worth while to 
notice the difference. 

63. In front of, and parallel to, the scarp lines of the body of the 
place, you will therefore draw lines, all round, at the distance of 
about 2 yards, to show the slope of the scarp revetment. 

64. In the extreme bastions, that is to say, in the right and left 
bastions of your half octagon, draw lines connecting the opposite 
angles of the flank -of each; observing that, in so doing, you will 
join the corresponding angular points of the interior crest of the 
parapet, not of the scarp line. 

The lines, thus drawn, will represent the gorges of the above 
bastions. 

By referring again to your sections, you will find that the 
breadth of the terreplein of the body of the place is 39 feet, or 13 
yards, in both figures. 


lines, and that of the coping in rear of the various counterscarp lines, &c. 
being only 6 inches each, are a great deal too minuteiabe noticed in our 
present plan* . r 
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65 . In rear of the parapets of all the curtains, and also in rear 
of the parapets of the two center bastions, of your half octagon,. 
you will therefore draw parallel lines, at the distance of 13 yafda, 
to show the extent of the terreplein; and let such of the said. 

ft 

lines, as are drawn parallel to the adjoining curtains, be produced, 
until they cut the gorges of the two extreme bastions of your 
figure. 

This being done, rub out those parts near the extremities of each 

gorge, which fall without the points of intersection, thus found. 

0 

Referring again to your sections, you will find that the base 
of the interior slope of the rampart of your curtain, as represented 
in figure 2, is 46 feet 6 inches, which is equal to 5 j yards: that of 
the bastion, shown in figure Ij is 1 foot more; but it is not worth 
while to notice so small a difference in our present plan. 

66. In rear of the terreplein of all the curtains, and also of the two 
center bastions of your half octagon, you will therefore draw paral¬ 
lel lines, all round, at the distance of 5i yards, in order to show the 
extent of the interior slope of the rampart of these works. 

The nature of the ridges aud furrows, which are always formed 
by the meeting of slopes, and of which there will be a very great 
number in your present plan, lias been already so fully explained in 
our former constructions, that you can be at no loss as to the 
proper places for inserting them* You will therefore, when any 
part of your plan is completely finished, recollect to draw lines, to 
represent the said ridges and furrows, without waiting for any \ 

further directions to that effect. ‘ ,/ 

* 

4 

REMARK. 

• 

If you now examine your two center bastions, you will .find, 
that a considerable space is left, in the interior of each, which is 
supposed to remain on the natural level of the original ground 4 
whilst the ramparts, which inclose the above space on every side 
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excepting towards the rear, are raised considerably above that 
level. « 

• Consequently, a bastion, thus constructed, either when viewed 
from the ramparts, or as it appears in a model, resembles a kind of 
basoq, presenting a great hollow or empty space in the interior 

of it. . 

* • 

Such bastions are therefore called empty bastions. 

i • * 

Sometimes, instead of being left hollow, in the above-described 
manner, the whole of the interior of a bastion is filled up with 
earth and rubbish, to the same height nearly, that is usually given 
to the terreplein of an empty bastion. 

A bastion thus constructed, so that the whole of the interior of it 
forms one continued terreplein, is called a full bastion. 

Having made these remarks, we shall proceed with our con¬ 
struction, drawing next the ramps of the body of the place, and 
first those of the extreme bastions of our half octagon, which we 
shall suppose to be full bastions. 

* * 

It may perhaps be almost superfluous to recommend the Learner , 
if he finds any difficulty in the construction of his ramps , as laid 
down in the following paragraphs, to go back to Chapter VIII , 
and study the first part of it with greater attention .. 

0 

\ * • 

We shall suppose that two ramps, each 381 yards long, are to be 

0 

formed in our proposed full bastions; and that the tops of the 
exterior sides of these ramps are to agree .with the extremities of 

the gorges of the said bastions. 

\ * * 

67* From the .extremities of the gorges of your extreme bas¬ 
tions, as centers, with a radius of 381 yards, you will therefore 
make upon the bottom of the interior slope of the 

Itanpart Of 'adjoining curtains. 
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♦ 

Each of the new points thus found will show the foot of an exte¬ 
rior side of one of your jamps. 

68. Draw the exterior sides of your ramps, accordingly, by 
connecting the proper points. 

69* Make your ramps 5 yards wide; and draw the top, and 
bottom, and interior side of each, accordingly. 

70. Let the interior slope of each ramp have a base or breadth 
of 54 yards at top, which is equal to that of the interior slope of the 
rampart; from thence let it fall away to nothing at bottom; and 
draw the interior slopes of your ramps accordingly, representing 
each of them by a triangle, iu the usual manner. 

71. Connect each pair of ramps by a right line drawn between 
the tops of the interior sides. 

The last drawn lines are to represent the back of the terreplein 
of your full bastions, and, if correctly drawn, will be parallel to 
the former gorges, which may now be rubbed out, being of no 
further use in the construction. 

72. Represent the interior slope of the rampart of each of your 
full bastions, by drawing lines at the distance of 5j yards, in rear 
of the last drawn lines, and parallel to them. 

The general form of your two full bastions and of their ramps 
being now' complete; we shall next proceed to draw the ramps in 
the empty bastions, commencing with those of the flanks. 

. A 

• • 

Let the foot of the exterior side of each of these ramps agree 
with the inward extremity of the bottom of the interior slope of the 
rampart of the flank, in which it is to be constructed. 

73. From the above points, therefore, in your two empty bas¬ 
tions, as centers, with a radius of 384 yards, make intersections 
upon the back of the terreplein of your flanks, in order to find the 
top of the exterior sides of your proposed ramps; and draw the 
said exterior sides accordingly. 
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* • 

• 74. Complete tile form of your ramps, making them 5 yards 
wide. Draw also the interior slope of each ramp, in the usual 
manner, making it 5i yards wide nt top, and from thence falling 
away to nothing at bottom. 

75. Connect, by a right line, the top of the interior side of the 
ramp of every flank, and that extremity of the back of the terre- 
plein of the same flank, which is in rear of the angle of the 
shoulder. 

The lines, thus drawn, will represent the new form, which is to 
be given to the back of the terreplein of every flank, after the 
ramps are constructed. Consequently the former lines, which re¬ 
presented it, will become imaginary lines, and may be rubbed out. 

76 . In rear of the last drawn lines,- and parallel to them, draw 
lines at the distance of 5i yards, to represent the bottom of the 
interior slope of the rampart of each flank, in its new form ; for if 
any change is made in the terreplein of a work, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the interior slope of the rampart must also - 

a 

be altered. 

The general form of the flanks of your empty bastions, and of 
their ramps, being now complete, we shall next draw the ramps 
in the faces of the same bastions. 

77. On those lines, which represent the back of the terreplein 
of the two faces of each empty bastion, from their common inter¬ 
section or angular point, set off 15 yards each way. 

78. From the point, thus marked, on each face, as a center, 
with a radius of 41 yards, make an intersection upon the bottom of 
the interior slope of the rampart of the Same face. 

Let the former set of points, thus marked on the faces, show the 
position of the top; let the latter show the position of the foot, 
of the several exterior sides of your proposed ramps. 

79. Draw the said exterior sides accordingly, * by joining the 
proper points: complete the form of your ramps, making them 
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5 yards wide; and draw the interior slope of each ramp, in the 
usual manner, making it 5i yards wide at top, and from thence 
falling away to nothing at bottom. t 

80. Produce those perpendiculars, which r£p$esent the top of 
each pair of ramps inwards, as far as the capital of the bastion, 
where they will meet. 

81. From these points of intersection, as centers, describe 
small arcs, connecting the top of the interior sides of each pair of 
ramps. 

82. From the same points, as centers, but with a radius 5i 
yards shorter (this being equal to the interior slope of the rampart ), 
describe new arcs connecting the extremities of those lines, which 
represent the bottom of the interior slope of each pair of ramps. 

The arcs, thus drawn, in each empty bastion, represent the new 
form, which is supposed to be given to the terreplein and interior 

slope of the rampart, in consequence of the formation of the 

■ 

ramps. 

• y 

The general form of the body of the place is now complete, 
including the whole of its ramps, which have been constructed 
with a slope, whose base is every where in the proportion of seven 
times the height nearly .* 

By again referring to your sections, you will find that the base 
of the interior slope of all the parapets is in the proportion of one 
third of its height; and that in those parts, where there is a ban¬ 
quette, there is a height of 4 feet 4 inches only, and consequently 


* The height of the terreplein of the flanks and curtains being 16} feet or 
5% yards in rear, the ramps of the full bastions, and of the "flanks of the 
empty ones, are made 30% yards long, which is exactly seven times the 
above height. The terreplein of the faces of the bastions being supposed 
to be about 1 foot higher, the length of the ramps is there increased io m 4i 
yards, which preserves the same proportion nearly. 
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• • 

the base of the slope must there be 1 foot 5$ inches, which is 
one third of the above height; that is to say, the base of the 
interior slope of the parapet is, in such places, very nearly equal 
to half a yard. 

But in those parts, where there is no banquette, as for instance 
wherever gun batteries are supposed to be established; the base of 
the'interior slope of the parapet will be 2 feet 6 inches, which is 
not quite equal to one yard. 

We are now about to draw the interior slope of the parapets of 
the body of the place; and as it is proposed, in some parts to 
represent a banquette, in others gun batteries; therefore, strictly 
speaking, in some parts of our figure, £ yard, in others about 1 
yard, ought to be set off for the extent of the said interior slope.. 

The former dimension is however so small, that it would be 
better to leave it out entirely, than to attempt introducing it in a 
plan drawn upon our present scale: we shall therefore take no 
notice of the difference, but make the interior slope of the parapets 
of all our works, nearly 1 yard wide, everywhere. 


REMARK. 

I shall here remark, that,' generally speaking, in finished plans 
of fortification, it is usual, whenever a similar case occurs, either 
to omit the minuter parts of the work altogether, as we have done, 
in our present plan, in respect to the whole of our berms; or to 
give them, for the sake of clearness, rather more than their actual 
dimensions, as we did in respect to the railing of our bridges. 
This, it must be evident, could not have been represented, in its 
true dimensions, on a scale of 50 feet to an inch; for the strongest 
scantling, likely to be used for that purpose, would probably be 
less than 1 foot wide. If we had begun our finished plan on a 
much smaller stale than our present one, it might then have been 
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necessary to omit the interior slope of the parapets altogether, abd 
to enlarge some of the‘other slopes, &c. considerably beyond- 
their actual proportions, which, as we are now proceeding, we 
shall be able to represent accurately. 

These irregularities, which are always to be met with, do 
not detract from the accuracy of a general plan of fortification; k 
being well understood, that such a plan is not expected to explain 
all the Smaller details of the various works represented. 

In like manner, in civil drawings,, the general plan, elevations, 
and sections of a great edifice, point out the principal dimensions 
only : so that although the beauty and merit of the design of the 
Architect may be judged of by examining them, they do not enter 
into the minuter .details of the work. To explain these, rough 
plans, in outline, of such particular parts as require it, are drawn 
up for the use of the artificers employed; and these working 
plans, as they are called, are equally necessary in works of forti-, * 
fication. 

Having made this remark, we shall continue our construction. 

8S. In rear of the interior crest of the parapet of the body of 
the place, draw parallel lines, all round, at the distance of rather 
less than 1 yard, to show the interior slope of the parapet. 

We shall next draw embrasures, in various parts, to represent 
the position of gun batteries, Which may be established on the 
ramparts of the body of the place; and for the general dimen¬ 
sions, which ought to bd observed, in this part of your construc¬ 
tion, I shall refer you to the plan and sections of the field battery, 
which you have already drawn. ( See Chap. X, and Plates 3 and 4.) 

There you will find, that the sills of the embrasures do not 
exactly agree with the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, 
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but stand some inches more to the front. In our present plan we 
shall, however, suppose them to agree, in consequence of the 
smallness of the scale. 

Reducing the dimensions of the embrasures, as represented in 
the plan alluded to, from feet to yards, in order to suit our present 
spate; it will appear that they must be made rather less than 1 
yard wide in rear, but about yards wide in front; and that the 
front or mouth of each embrasure must be drawn in front of the 
exterior crest of the parapet, and parallel to it, at the distance of 
about 1 or ll yard. 

You will also find that the embrasures of a gun battery must be 
placed at intervals of 6 yards apart, measuring from center to 
center. 

Keeping these particulars in mind, you will draw the proposed 
gun batteries in the body of the place of your half octagon as 
follows; observing, that whatever distance shall be pointed out 

for the position of the center of the first embrasure of each battery, 

* 

must be measured upon the interior crest of the parapet, not on 
the scarp line. 

84. In each of your flanks, draw a battery of 5 guns; let the 
center of the embrasure of the first gun be placed at the distance 
of 14 yards from the angle of the flank; and, in drawing your 
embrasures, let the line of fire of each oblique a little outwards, 
so that they shall see not only the main ditch, but also the covered 
way and glacis in front of the faces of the opposite bastions. 

By this construction, there will be a small variation between the 
direction of your present embrasures, and those of your field 
battery, in which every line of fire was made exactly perpendicular 
to the parapet. . }; . 

85. In each of the faces of your empty bastions, draw a battery 
of 3 guns, placing the center of the first embrasure at the distance 
of 14 yards from the angle of the shoulder; and let the line of 
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fire of your embrasures be laid out a little obliquely, so that they 
shall see the ditches of thq opposite faces of the ravelins, as also 
the covered way and a part of the glacis in front of the said faces. 

86. In each of the faces of your full bastions draw a battery 
of 5 guns, placing the center of the first embrasure also at the 
distance of 14 yards from the angle of the shoulder; and attending 
to the same rule, prescribed in your last drawn batteries, as far as 
regards the direction of the two first embrasures. In the three 
remaining embrasures of each of these new batteries, you may lay 
out the line of fire perpendicularly, or nearly so. 

87. In each of the faces of your empty bastions, you will draw 
a second battery for 5 guns, in addition to the three-gun battery 
which is already represented there. 

Place the center of the first embrasure of each of these new 
batteries, at the distance of 55 yards from the angle of the 
shoulder, and let the line of fire of the embrasures in general be 
laid out perpendicularly, or nearly so. 

88. Towards each extremity of the curtain of your center front, 
draw a battery for 3 guns, placing the center of the extreme embra¬ 
sure of each of these batteries at the distance of 40 yards from the 
adjoining extremity of the curtain; and make the line of fire of 
your embrasures rather oblique, so as to bear well upon the inte¬ 
rior of the opposite ravelin. 

Gun batteries might also be represented in our remaining cur¬ 
tains ; and it will be understood that embrasures are not limited as 
to their position, but may be opened in any part of the parapets of 
a fortress, which is judged most convenient: we shall not, how¬ 
ever, draw any more embrasures in the body of the place of our 

present figure, as they might make it appear confused. 

# 

Nor shall we represent any mortar batteries in our present plan, 
it being sufficient here to remark, that they may be established 
upon any part of the terrepleins of the various works, that is 
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judged proper; observing, however, that the platforms must be 
placed some feet further in rear of the parapet, than is necessary in 
a field battery, in ordpr that they may not interfere with the ban- 

4 

quettes of the fortress, which are essential towards its defence. 

Mortar batteries, if introduced in a plan drawn on our present 
scale, would be denoted by small circles, drawn a little in rear of 
the slope of the banquette, at the distance of about 5 yards apart, 
in the manner before explained, in treating of batteries. {See 
Chap. IX, page 154.) 

'i 

Having made these remarks, we shall next proceed to represent 
the barbet batteries, which we shall suppose to be established in 
our full bastions. 

89. In rear of the salient angle of each of your full bastions, 

x 

set off 22 yards from the angular point, each way, upon the 
bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, for the extent of the 
front of your barbets; and draw the terrepleins of each barbet, 
making them 8 yards wide, with perpendicular extremities. 

But before we finish these works, it will be necessary previously 
to insert the adjoining banquettes, without which the ramps and 
slopes of our barbets cannot well be drawn. 

Instead, however, of confining ourselves to those portions only, 
of the banquettes of the body of the place, which are now more 
immediately required, for the above-mentioned purpose; it will be 
most convenient to Jay put the whole of them at once; and it was 
before stated, that where gun batteries are represented, no ban¬ 
quettes must be drawn. 

90. At the distance of about li or 2 yards, from the center of 
the first and last embrasures of each of the former gun batteries of 
the body of the place, you will therefore mark points, outwards, 
upon the bottom of the interior slope of the parapet. 

These points are to show the extremity of each battery; beyond 
which, no part of the banquette is supposed to be continued. 
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By referring again to your sections, you will find, that in all 
your works, excepting the covered way, the breadth of the ban¬ 
quette is 4 feet, which is not quite II yard; and that the base of 
the slope of each banquette is rather less than 6 feet G inches, that 
is to say, very little more than 2 yards. 

91 - In rear of the whole of the parapets of the body of the 
place, excepting those parts where the gun batteries and barbets 
are marked, you will therefore draw parallel lines, all round, at 
the distance of II yard nearly, to show the tread of the banquette; 
in rear of which, draw a second set of parallel lines, at the 
distance of about 2 yards, or a little more, in order to show the 
slope of the banquette, of the body of the place. 

92. From the points, marked for the extremities of your gun 
batteries, draw right lines, backwards, not exactly perpendicular 
to the parapet, but with a moderate splay outwards, in order to 
represent the extremities of the broken portions of the banquette 
of the body of the place. 

These extremities may be supposed to be formed with a slope, 
and therefore, according to the principles of plan drawing, they 
ought to be represented in our plan, by figures resembling sections 
of the work itself. 

93. At the extremity of each of the broken portions of your 
banquette, you will draw small figures resembling sections of the 
banquette accordingly. 

9 

This being done, the whole of the banquettes of the body of 
the place will be complete. It is, however, to be observed, that 
even in those parts of a fortress, where gun batteries are esta¬ 
blished, small portions, of banquette are often constructed, in rear 
of the merlons, between the adjoining platforms. As the em¬ 
brasures are 6 yards apart, aud the platforms only 3 yards wide 
in front, there will of course remaiu a space of 3 yards for the 
base of the said banquettes; but by reason of the splay of the 
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embrasure, and of the slope usually allowed at each extremity of 
the banquette itself, the length of them may be diminished to less 
than 2 yards at top. Such small portions of banquette, although 
useful, and, as before observed, often executed in practice, are 
seldom or never represented in a general plan, where they would 
appear too minute.’* 

4 

Having made this remark, we shall now return to our barbets, 
the ramps of v-hich must next be represented. 


94. On each extremity of your barbets, mark points for the tops 
of the exterior sides of your proposed ramps, half way up the 
slope of the adjoining banquette; and from each of these points, as 
a center, with a radius of 10 yards, make an intersection upon the 
bottom of the above-mentioned slope, in order to show the posi¬ 
tion of the foot of the exterior side of each ramp. 

95. Draw the exterior sides of the ramps of your barbets accor¬ 
dingly, by joining the proper points; and complete the form of the 
said ramps, making them 4 yards broad. {See Chap . XII.) 

96. / Draw jparallel lines, to show the extent of the reverse slope 
of your *M£kf*s, at the distance of 5 feet; that is to say, at the dis- 


* Even in the field, it is usual to make small banquettes behind the 
merlons of a gun battery, and behind the parapets of a mortar battery, in 
any place not immediately in front of the platforms. These however are 
merely intended as small look-out stations for men to stand upon, in order 
to watch the enemy’s movements, as also, to observe the effect of the fire of 
their own battery. Consequently they are not made so high, nor so large 
in any way, nor with such a convenient slope, as those portions of ban¬ 
quette which are constructed behind the merlons of a regular fortress. 
Nor indeed is their form of any consequence whatever, provided there is 
room for one or two men to stand.conveniently and sec over the parapet. 
Such being the case, it was not thought worth while to represent them, in 
the plan and sections of our field battery. 
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lance of rather less than 2 yards; the above being supposed to be 
equal to the height of the ^barbet nearly. 

97. Draw lines across the tread of your banquette, parallel to 
the extremities of your barbets, at the distance of rather less than 
1 yard, in order to represent the slope of the adjoining part of each 
of the said extremities, which is supposed to be equal to its height.* 

98. Draw the interior slope of each of the ramps of your bar- 
bets, making it equal, at top, to the reverse slope of the barbet itself} 
and from thence gradually falling away to nothing at bottom. 

99* Draw also the exterior slope of each of these ramps, mak¬ 
ing it equal, at top, to the slope of the adjoining part of the extre¬ 
mity of the barbet; and from thence falling away to nothing at bottom. 

Your barbets are now finished, which being supposed to be 
about 5 feet high, and their ramps. 10 yards long, the latter are 
consequently constructed with a slope, whose base is in the pro¬ 
portion of six times the height. 

The two barbets, which you have just drawn, will be sufficient to 
explain the manner in which these works are represented in a 
finished plan of fortification; and therefore we shall not introduce 
any more of them in our present half octagon. It will, however, 
be understood, that barbets are not limited in their position, but 
may be constructed behind any part of the parapets of the body 
of the place, as also behind any part of the parapets of the rave¬ 
lins and other outworks, which may be judged proper, although 
the salient angles are usually preferred. 


* Tbe banquettes of the fortress are 3 feet 2 inches high, as Mill be seen 
by referring to the sections; and the barbets are supposed to be 5 feet 
high. The difference between these dimensions, which is 1 foot 10 inches, 
will therefore show the height of the slope of the extremity of the barbet *, 
the base of which slope is supposed to be the same, but on so small a scaM 
Me cannot make it much less than 1 yard, in our plan, 

VOL. II. R 
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The body of the place of our half octagon being now complete, 
we shall next proceed to finish our ravelins. 

By referring again to the second figure of your sections, you will 
find, that the base of the scarp revetment of your ravelin is 5 feet, 
or rather less than 2 yards : that the exterior slope of the parapet 
of your ravelin, including the berm, is 11 feet, or 3f yards; that the 
terreplein of the ravelin is 30 feet, or 10 yards broad; that the base 
of the interior slope of the rampart of the ravelin is 12 feet, or 4 
yards; and that the thickness at top, and interior slope, of the 
parapet of the ravelin, as also the dimensions of the banquette of 
that work, are the same as those of the body of the place. 

100 . In front, therefore, of the scarp lines of your ravelins, 
you will set off about 2 yards, perpendicularly, for the slope of 
the scarp revetment. 

And in rear of the scarp lines of your ravelins, you will set off, 
successively and perpendicularly, the following distances; 

First, 5$ yards for the exterior slope of the parapet; 

Secondly, 6 yards for the thickness of the parapet at top; 

Thirdly, 10 yards for the breadth of the terreplein; 

Fourthly, 4 yards for the interior slope of the rampart; 

And through the various points, thus marked, draw lines, all 
rouyd, parallel to the scarp lines of your ravelins. 

101. In rear of the interior crest of the parapets of your rave¬ 
lins, draw parallel lines, all round, at the distance of rather less 
than 1 yard, to represent the interior slope of the parapets. 

By referring again to your section, you will further find, that the 
base of the slope of the gorge revetment of your ravelin is Si feet, 
which is rather more than J yard. 

102. In rear of the demigorges, and break at the gorge, of 
each ravelin, you will therefore draw parallel lines, all round. 
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at the distance of about 1 yard, to show the slope of the gorge 
revetments of your rayeliris. 

103. In the right face of your center ravelin, produce back¬ 
wards those lines which represent the sides of the drawbridge, as 
far as the bottom of the interior slope of the rampart of that face. 

104. The lines, thus produced, arc to represent the sides of an 

open gateway or communication, supposed to' be cut entirely 
through the rampart of the right face of the center ravelin of your 
figure. The whole of the parallel lines, which intersect the said 
communication, must .therefore be rubbed out, excepting that 
which forms a part of the original scarp line. • This is left, because 
it agrees with and represents the back of the drawbridge; ■ and 
therefore, in afterwards penning your drawing, you must recollect 
to mark it black. % 

We shall uext draw embrasures, to represent the position of gun 
batteries, which may be established on the ramparts of our ravelins. 

105. In each of the faces of your ravelins, excepting that where 
the bridge is represented, draw a battery of 3 guns, in the usual 
manner, placing the center of the first embrasure at the distance of 
20 yards from the salient angle ; and laying out the line of fire of 
your embrasures, .jjorpeudicularly, or uearly so. 

106. In each of the faces of your ravelins, excepting as before 
that where the bridge is represented, draw a second battery of 3 
guns, placing the center of the first embrasure at the distance of 
55 yards from the salient angle; and laying out the line of fire of 
these embrasures obliquely, so as to bear not only upon the opposite 
reentering places of arms, but also upon the branches of the 
covered way of the adjoining bastions. 

107. In the left portion of the light face of the ravelin of your 
center front, draw a battery of 2 guns, placing the center of the 
first embrasure at the distance of 6 yards from the adjoining side. 

b 2 
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of the open gateway there represented; and let the line of fire of 
your embrasures be perpendicular, or nearly so. 

108. In the right portion of the right face of the ravelin of your 
center front, draw a battery of 4 guns, placing the center of the 
first embrasure at the distance of 8 yards from the adjoining side of 
the said communication: let the line of fire of the two first guns of 
this new battery be directed upon the road of communication, which 
is cut across the glacis ; and let the line of fire of the remaining 
guns be laid out, so as to bear not only upon the opposite reenter¬ 
ing place of arms, but also on the adjoining brauch of the covered 
way, of the right demibastion of the same front. 

109. In rear of the whole of the parapets of your ravelins, 
excepting those parts where the batteries and gateway are marked, 
draw parallel lines, all round, at the distance of about 1| yard, 
to represent the tread of the banquette ; in rear of which, draw a 
second set of parallel lines, at the distance of about 2 yards, to 
show the slope of the banquette. 

■110. At the distance of H or 2 yards, from the center of the 
extreme embrasures of each battery, draw lines from the bottom 
of the interior slope of the parapet, backwards, in order to repre¬ 
sent the extremities of the broken portions of the banquettes of 
jour ravelins: let these lines have a moderate splay outwards; and 
complete the form of each of the said extremities, in the usual 
manner, by drawing small figures resembling sections of the ban¬ 
quette . 

The form of the banquettes of our ravelins is now complete. 
We shall next draw their ramps; and as the height of the terre- 
plein of the ravelins is 12 feet, or 4 yards, according to the section, 
we may make our ramps 28 yards long, which will give them a 
slope, whose base is in the proportiomof seven times the height. 

111. On those lines which represent the back of the terreplein 
of the faces of your ravelins, from their common intersection or 
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angular point, set off 10 yards each way, excepting in the right 
face of the.ravelin of your center front only. «• 

112. From the points, thus marked in the faces of your ravelins^ 
as centers, with a radius of 28 yards, make intersections upon the 
bottom of the interior slope of the rampart of the same faces. 

These new points are to mark the foot, whilst the former set of 
points were to mark the top, of the exterior sides of the ramps of 
your ravelins. 

115. Draw the exterior sides of your ramps accordingly, by 
joining the proper points ; and complete the form of the ramps of 
your ravelins, in the usual manner, making them 5 yards wide. 

114. Draw the interior slope of each of the ramps of your 
ravelins, making it 4 yards wide at top, which is equal to the inte¬ 
rior slope of the rampart of the ravelin, and from thence let it fall 
away to nothing at bottom. 

In drawing these slopes, the top of each ramp vtill necessarily be 
produced, inwards, to the distance of 4 yards; and in each adjoin¬ 
ing pair of ramps, these produced lines, if correctly drawn, will 
meet each other in the capitals of the ravelins. 

115. In all your ravelins, excepting that of your center front, 
from that point iu the; capital of each, as a center, which is inter¬ 
sected by the above produced lines, describe an arc connecting the 
tops of the interior sides of the adjoining ramps. 

These arcs will represent the new form, which is supposed to be 
given to the back of the terreplein of the above ravelins, in conse- 

4 

quence of the construction of the ramps. 

116. In the left face of your center ravelin, rub out the whole of 
that part of the original interior slope of the parapet, which is 
beyond the top of the ramp represented there; and produce the 
interior side of the said ramp, outwards, until it meets the back of 
the terreplein of the right face of the same ravelin. 

117. Bisect the angle, which is formed by the above lines, 
namely by the interior side of the ramp of your center ravelin pro- 
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djuced, and the back of the terreplein of the right face of that 
\tork v-and produce backwards the top of die /above ramp, until 
it meets the said bisecting line. 

118. From the point of intersection, thus found, as a center, 
describe an arc, commencing at the top of the iuterior side of 
the ramp of your center ravelin, which you will continue, until 
it meets the back of the terreplein of the right face of that work. 

119* From the same point, as a center, but with a radius 4 
yards shorter (this being equal to the interior slope of the rampart 
of the ravelin), describe a second arc, connecting the adjoining 
extremity of that line, Avhich represents the bottom of the interior 
slope of your ramp, to that which represents the bottom of the 
interior slope of the rampart of the right face of the ravelin. 

The arj^, thus drawn, in your center ravelin, represent the new 
1 form which is supposed to be given to part of the terreplein and 
interior slope of the rampart, in rear of die salient angle, in conse¬ 
quence of the construction of the ramp. 

A new ramp must next be drawn in the same ravelin, for the 
purpose of ascending to that part of die terreplein, which is to the 
right of the gateway; but as diere is not room there for a ramp 
equal in extent to the former ones, the length of the new ramp 
proposed must be diminished to 20 yards, the slope of which will • 
be in the proportion of five times its height only. 

120. Upon the bottom of the interior slope of the rampart of the 
right face of your center ravelin, at the distance of 4 yards to the 
right of the gateway, mark a point, to show the position of the 
foot of the exterior side of your proposed ramp. And from the 

above point, as a center, with a radius of 20 yards, make an inter- 

✓ 

section on the back of the terreplein of the same face, in order to 
show the posidon of the top of the said exterior side. t . 

121. Draw the exterior side of your ramp accordingly, by $pn- 
necting the points, thus marked; complete the form of your ramp 
in the usual manner, making it 5 yards broad; and rub out the 
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whole of that part of the interior slope of the right face of your 
ravelin, which is beyond the top of the said ramp. 

122. Draw the interior slope of your ramp, making it 4 yards 
wide at top, which is equal to the interior slope of the rampart of 
the ravelin, and from thence falling away to nothing at bottom. 

123. Produce the interior side of your ramp as far as the right 
demigorge of your ravelin, in rear of which produced line, and 
parallel to it, draw a second line at the distance of 4 yards. 

These two lines will represent the new form, which is supposed 
to be given to a part of the terreplein, and interior slope of the 
rampart of the right face of the center Amelin of your figure, in 
consequence of the construction of your last drawn ramp. 

We shall suppose tire extremities of all our ravelins, as also the 
sides of the gateway, in our center ravelin, to be reveted, with a 
slope of about one sixth of the height. 

124. At each extremity of the ramparts of your ravelins, you 
will therefore draw a figure resembling a distorted section of the 
ravelin itself; making the said figures, however, for the sake of 
clearness, rather larger than, strictly speaking, the above-mentioned 
slope of one sixth ought to permit. 

125. At the extremity of each broken portion of the right face 
of your center ravelin, you will also draw a figure resembling a dis¬ 
torted section of the rampart of the ravelin, making it, for the same 
reason, rather larger than its actual dimensions are supposed to be. 

The ravelins of our fortress being now complete, we shall next 
finish our tenails. 

By referring again to the second figure of your sections, you 
will find, that the base of the scarp revetment of your tenail is 
3 feet or 1 yard; that the base of the exterior slope of the parapet, 
including the berm, is 4 feet 6 inches, or li yard; that the remain- 
ing dimensions of the parapet and banquette of the tenail are equal 
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to those of the body of the place and ravelins; and that the base 

* I 

of the gorge revetment of the tenail is 2 feet 2 inches, which is 
rather less than 1 yard. 

„ 126. In front, therefore, of the scarp lines of your tenails, you 
will set off 1 yard, perpendicularly, for the slope of the scarp 

revetment. 

- ** - 

And ^j^ear of the scarp lines of your tenails, you will set off, 
successively and perpendicularly, the following distances; ■ 

; First, 11 yard for the exterior slope of the parapet; 

Secondly, 6 yards for the thickness of the parapet at top; 
Thirdly, rather less than 1 yard for the interior slope of the 
parapet; 

Fourthly, about 1} yard for the tread of the banquette; 

Fifthly^ about 2 yards for the slope of the banquette ; 

■Lastly, in rear of the reverse lines of your tenails, set off rather 
less than 1 yard for the slope of the gorge revetments ; 

And through the various points, thus marked, draw lines, all 
round, parallel to the scarp lines of your tenails. 

127. In the curtain of your center teiiail produce backwards 
those lines, which represent the sides of the adjoining drawbridge, 
as far as the bottom of the slope of the banquette. 

The lines, thus produced, are to represent the sides of an open 
gateway or communication, supposed to be cut entirely through the 
parapet of the curtain of your center tenail. The whole of the 
parallel lines, before drawn, which intersect the said communica> 
tion, must therefore be rubbed out, excepting that which agrees 
with the back of the drawbridge. 

We shall suppose the extremities of all our tenails, as also the 
sides of the gateway in our center tenail, to be reveted, with a slope 
of about one sixth of the height. 

128. At each extremity of the tenails, represented in your plan, 
you will therefore draw a figure resembling a distorted section^ of 
the tenail itself; making the said figures, however,' for the sake of 
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clearness, rather larger than, strictly speaking, the above-men¬ 
tioned slope of one sixth ought to permit. 

129. And on each side of the gateway represented in the cur¬ 
tain of your center tenail, you will, in like manner, draw a figure 
resembling a disproportioned section of the parapet and banquette 
of the tenail; also enlarging these new figures, like the former ones, 
somewhat beyond their just dimensions, and for the same reason. 

This being done, your tenails will be complete. "We shall next, 
proceed to finish our counterscarps arid covered way. 

By referring again to your sections, you will find, that the 
base of the slope of your counterscarp revetments varies from 3 
feet 6 inches, to 3 feet 8 inches, neither of which dimensions is 
much more than ] yard. 

ISO. In rear, therefore, of the various counterscarp lint! of your 
fortress, draw lines parallel to them, at the distance of rather more 
than 1 yard, in order to represent the slope of the counterscarp 
revetments. 

131. In rear of the crest of your glacis, you will next draw 
parallel lines all round, at the distance of rather less than 1 yard, in 
order to represent the interior slope of the parapet of the covered 
way.* 

132. Let each, side of the ramps in the reentering places of 
arms have a slope, at bottom, equal to the interior slope of the 
parapet of the covered way; and from thence falling away to 
nothing at top; and draw the slopes of the said ramps accord¬ 
ingly. 

133. In like manner, in the communication, represented across 
the glacis of your center ravelin, let each side of the road have a 


* As part of the hovered way only will be formed with banquettes, the 
same remarks her + e apply, that were before used, in treating of the interior 
.•dope of the parapet of the body of the place. (See page 234..) 
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slope, in rear, equal to the interior slope of the parapet of the 
covered way ; but from thence falling away to nothing in front; 
and draw the said slopes accordingly. 

\ 

■ Before we draw the banquettes of the covered way, it will be 
proper to finish the traverses. We shall suppose that they are of 
the same interior height as the crest of the glacis nearly, that is 
from 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. If we further suppose, that the 

traverses have a dip of one sixth of their thickness at top; then the 

» 

exterior height and slope of each will be about If yard, or a little 
more. The banquettes of the traverses, as well as those of the 
covered way, are supposed to be 1 foot wider than our former 
banquettes, because a part of them is occupied by a row of pali¬ 
sades; but on our present scale, it is scarcely worth while to 
notice the difference. 

134. In front of each of your traverses, you will therefore set 
off, perpendicularly, about 1 f yard for the exterior slope ; and in 
rear of each traverse set off, successively and perpendicularly, the 
following distances; 

First, rather less than 1 yard for the interior slope of the tra¬ 
verse ; 

Secondly, about If yard for the banquette; 

Thirdly, about 2 yards for the slope of the banquette ; 

And through the various points, thus marked, draw, lines parallel 
to the front or back of each traverse. 

135. From the outward extremity of each traverse, in rear.of the 
interior crest of it, draw a right line to show the extremity of the 
banquette of the traverse; and let these lines oblique backwards 
towards the covered way, with a moderate splay, in, order to give 
more room for the passage. 

136. At the inward extremity of each traverse, draw a small 
figure resembling a disproportioned section of the traverse; and 
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rub out those parts of your original counterscarp lines, which intea* 
fere with the said figures. • 

157. At the outward extremity of each traverse, draw also a 
small figure, resembling a distorted section of the same; but in 
order to give more room for the adjoining passage, round off both 
angles of it, in the manner explained in a former chapter of 
this work. ( See Chap. XI, page 202.) 

This being done, the new' figures, thus drawn, will not, like the 
former ones, represent the whole of the lines which ought to appear 
in a section of the traverse, but will be imperfect at the angles. 

We shall next draw the banquettes of the covered way, observing 
however that none must be represented opposite to the outward 
extremities of the traverses; because the banquette could not be 
continued in these portions of the covered w'ay, without blocking 
up the necessary passages. The road of communication and the 
ramps in the reentering place of arms, must also of course be left 
free. 

158. In rear of the whole of the crest of the glacis, excepting 
the above-mentioned portions of it only, you will therefore draw 
parallel lines, all round, at the distance of about 1 £ yard from the 
bottom of the interior slope of the parapet, in order to represent the 
tread of the banquette; in rear of which draw a second set of pa¬ 
rallel lines, at the, distance of about 2 yards, to show the slope 
of the banquette of the covered way. 

The extremities of the broken portions of the banquettes of 
your covered way must next be represented, which must be done in 
the same manner as those of your former banquettes. 

139. Draw right lines to represent the extremities of the various 
broken portions of the banquettes of your covered way accord¬ 
ingly. Let a part of th&se lines be draw’n from the inward extre¬ 
mity of each of those small breaks in the crest of the glacis, which 
represent the front of the passages of the traverses. Let a part of 
them be drawn from the inward extremities of the sides of the road 
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of communication, and ramps of the covered way. Let the 
remainder of them be drawn at such a distance from the rear of 
each traverse, as to leave a clear passage of albout Si or 4 yards in 

the narrowest part. And let the whole of them have a moderate 

% 

splay outwards. 

140. This being done, complete the form of the said extremi¬ 
ties, in the usual manner; by drawing small figures resembling 
sections of the banquette. 

*• v 

■ •'The whole of the covered wayUfemg now complete, we shall ■ 
next finish our caponiers, and bridges, which at present appear in 
outline bnly. 

141. From the crests of the parapets of all your caponiers, set 
off, successively and perpendicularly, the following distances, 
inwards; 

First, rather less than 1 yard for the interior slope of the 
parapet; 

Secondly, about li yard for the banquette ; 

Thirdly, about 2 yards for the slope of the banquette ; 

And through the various points, thus marked, draw lines parallel 
to the crests of the parapets of your caponiers. 

We shall suppose the outward or advanced extremities of our 
caponiers to be reveted with a slope of about one sixth. 

142. You will therefore complete the form of the said extre¬ 
mities, in the usual manner, by drawing small figures resembling 
disproportioned sections of the caponier, which, for the sake of 
clearness, you may make a little larger than their just proportion. 

Strictly speaking, small figures, resembling disproportioned sec¬ 
tions, ought also to be drawn at the in-ward extremities of the capo¬ 
niers, because they terminate upon the scarp revetment of the 
tenail, which is a sloping surface. But we shall not represent the 
said figures in our present plan, nor are they ever represented in 
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general plans of fortification, because, unless the scale were a great 
deal larger than 50 yards to an inch, which in such plans is not 
usual, the small sections, alluded to, could not be marked upon 
that .space, which represents the slope of the scarp revetment of the 
tenail, without creating confusion. In a detailed plan, drawn.on 
a very large scale, and representing a small portion of a fortress, 
such as, for instance^,the tenail, caponier, and gorge of the ravelin, 
only, they might, however, be introduced with propriety. 

Our caponiers being therefore finished, as far as is judged neces¬ 
sary ; we shall next proceed to. complete our bridges. 


143. Across the standing part of each of the bridges, which 
appear in your center front, draw perpendiculars to' represent 
planks, placing the said planks as near to each other as is possible, 
without creating confusion. 

144*. Produce the sides of the first plank of each bridge, that is 
to say, of that plank which is immediately in front of the draw¬ 
bridge, about 1 yard each way, to the right and left, beyond the 
sides of the railing; and join the extremities of these produced 
lines by shoit perpendiculars. 

You have now, in all your bridges, formed two small rectangles, 
one ou each side beyond the railing'. These are to represent the 
ends of one of the piers or beams, by \vhich the bridge is supported. 
The remaining piers or beams, all of which are supposed to be 
placed at equal intervals from each other, must next be drawn. 

145. For this purpose, divide the standing part of the bridge, 
which extends from the curtain to the tenail, into two equal parts; 

Divide the standing part of the bridge, which extends from the 
tenail to the ravelin, into ten equal parts; 

Divide the standing part of .the bridge, which extends from the 
ravelin to the covered way, into three equal parts: 

And opposite to the various points of division, thus found, draw 
small rectangles, equal to the former, on both sides of each 
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bridge, in order to represent the remainder of the piers or beams, 
'which were to be drawn. 

I 

* 

In a wooden bridge, any part or division of it, which is supported 
by two adjoining piers, is called a bay of the bridge. 

The bridges of our fortress being now complete, we shall next 
proceed to draw die various staircases, and first the staircases of 
communication in the reverse of the several works. 


146. Upon the bottom of the slope of the gorge revetment of 
each of your tenails, excepting that of the center front of your half 
octagon, mark a space of 5 yards, exactly in the middle of the small 
curtain, in order to show the breadth of the landing place of a pro¬ 
posed double staircase. (See Chapter Fill, page 138.) 

147. From the points, thus marked, as centers, with a radius of 
6 yards, make intersections upon the original gorge lines of your 
tenail, that is to say, upon those lines which represent the top of 
the slope of the gorge revetment. Let the new points, thus found, 
show the position of the top of the interior sides of your proposed 
double staircases; and draw the said interior sides accordingly. 

148. Make your staircases 2 yards broad: and draw the top, 
and bottom, and exterior side of each. 

149*' Connect the top and bottom of each pair of exterior sides 
by right lines, in order to show the slope of the revetment of your 
double staircases. 

150. Draw perpendiculars across each staircase, to represent 

steps, as near to each other as is possible, consistently with 
clearness. * 

l 

% 

This being done, the staircases in the reverse of our tenails will 
be complete. We shall next draw those of our ravelins. 

151. In the middle of the break at the gorge of each of your 
ravelins, excepting that of the center front of your half octagon, 
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set off a 1 space of 5 yards, upon the bottom of the revetment^ 
in order to show the breadth of the landing place of a proposed 
double staircase. 

152. From the points, thus marked, as centers, with a radius 
of 10 yards, make intersections upon the original gorge lines of 
your ravelins, that is to say, upon those lines which represent the 
top of the slope of the gorge revetment. Let the new lines, thus 
found, show the position of the top of the interior sides of your 
proposed double staircases, and draw the said interior sides accord¬ 
ingly- 

153. Make your staircases 2 yards broad; and draw the top 
and bottom, and exterior side of each, 

154. Connect the top and bottom of each pair of exterior sides 
by right lines, to show the slope of the revetment of your double 
staircases; and draw perpendiculars to represent steps, in the usual 
manner. 

This being done, the staircases in the reverse of our ravelins will 
be complete. We shall next draw those of the covered way, com* 
mencing with the staircases of the salient places of arms. 

155. In the middle of each of the circular parts or salients of 
your counterscarp, set off a space of 5 yards upon the bottom of 
the slope of the revetment, in order to show the breadth of the 
landing place of a proposed double staircase.* 

156. From the points, thus marked, as centers, with a radius 
of 10 yards, make intersections upon the original counterscarp 
lines of your plan, that is to say, upon those lines which represent 
the top of the slope of the revetlnents, in order to show the position 
of the top of the interior sides of your proposed double staircases. 


* This of course implies, that one half of the breadth of the landing* 
places will be set off to the right, the other half to the left, of the capitals ®f 
ihe salient places of antas* 

R 8 
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157- Draw the said interior sides accordingly, by connecting 
the proper points on the top and bottom of the slope of the coun¬ 
terscarp revetment; but as the counterscarp is built there in a 
circular form, the points alluded to must be connected by curved 
lines, not by right lines, as in your former constructions. 

158. Complete the form of your staircases, making them 2 
yards broad, and representing the exterior sides of them by curves, 
drawn parallel to the interior sides, at the above distance; but 
marking the top and bottom of each by perpendiculars, in the 
usual manner. 

159. Connect the top and bottom of each pair of exterior sides 
by curved lines, in order to represent the slope of the revetment of 
your double staircases. These curves must be drawn parallel to 
the original curves of your counterscap, which are arcs of a circle; 
and therefore, in describing them, the same points, that is to say 
the salient angles of your bastions and ravelins, must be used as 
centers. 

169. Represent steps in the usual manner, and the double 
staircases of all the salient places of arms of the covered way will 
be complete. Those of the reentering places of arms shall next 
be drawn. 

A 

161. From each of the reentering angles of the counterscarp, 
set off 4 yards to the right and left in order to show the position 
of the foot of each of the interior sides of your proposed double 
staircases. 

162. From the points, thus marked, as centers, with a radius of 
10 yards, make intersections upon the original counterscarp lines of 
your plan. Let the new points thus found show the position of the 
tops of the interiefr sides of your proposed double staircases; and 
draw the said interior sides accordingly. 

163. Make your staircases 2 yards broad; and draw the top, 
and bottom, and exterior side of each. 
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164. Draw right lines connecting the bottom of each pair of 
exterior sides, in order ,to show the front of the landing places of 
your double staircases. 

165. Parallel to these lines draw a second set of lines, out¬ 
wards, at a distance equal to the breadth of the slope of the coun¬ 
terscarp revetment, in order to show the extent of the slope of the 
revetment of your double staircases, in that part of each, which is 
immediately in front of the landing place. 

166. Draw the slope of the revetment of each of the exterior 
sides of your double staircases; making the said slope, at bottom, 
equal to that of the counterscarp revetment, and from thence falling 
away to nothing at top. 

This being done, the whole of the slopes of the revetment of each 
of your new double staircases will be complete, which by reason 
of the angles, could not be drawn in so simple a manner, as the 
corresponding slopes of your former staircases. 

167. Draw perpendiculars, in the usual manner, to represent 
steps, and all the staircases of the covered way of your half octa¬ 
gon will be complete. 


REMARK. 

In afterwards penning your drawing, you may leave your landing 
places open in rear (in the manner represented in the second 
figure of a double staircase , given in page 139)* in order to de¬ 
note, that the said landing places are supposed to be on the same 
level with the bottom of the ditch. 

But if, as is sometimes the case, the landing places of our stair¬ 
cases were supposed to be raised one step higher than the bottom 
of the ditch, then it would be necessary to represent the said step 
by a line drawn across the reverse of the landing place. In the 
staircases of the salient places of arms, this would be done by a 
vol. 11. 


fr 
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curved line ; but in all the remaining staircases of communication 
by right lines. 

% 

When the ditches of a fortress are wet, the landing places of /he 

I * 

staircases of communication, are always placed a little above the 
level of the surface of the water, so that men may be able to step 
out of a boat conveniently upon them. Consequently they are 
always at a considerable height above the bottom of the ditches. 
Sometimes, also, when the ditches of a fortress are dry, the landing 
places of the staircases in the reverse of works are not placed on 
or near the level of the bottom of the ditch, which we have 
hitherto supposed to be the case, but at the height of (i or 7 feet- 
above it. This is done, in order to prevent an enemy, from pene¬ 
trating easily into the various outworks, by means of the staircases at 
the gorge; and in this case the troops of the garrison themselves 
are obliged to use short ladders, for the purpose of ascending from 
the ditch to the level of the lauding places, which they draw up 
after them into the interior of the work, as soon as the whole of any. 
party of men, sent there on duty, have ascended. 

In drawing the plan of a staircase of the last-mentioned descrip¬ 
tion, the back of the landing place, and consequently the foot of 
each interior side of the staircases would not exactly agree, as in 
our former constructions, with the bottom of the interior slope of 
the gorge revetment of the work, in which it is supposed to be 
formed; but would require to be drawn a part of the way up the 
said slope. 

For instance, if we suppose a double staircase to be constructed 
in the reverse of a work, the landing place of which is supposed 
to be raised to the height of 6 feet above the level of the ditch; 
whilst the gorge revetment of the work itself is 18 feet high above 
the same level; then the landing place being by supposition one 
third of the total height of the revetment, it will be evident that 
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the back of the landing place must, in a plan, be represented by 
a line drawn in front (ff and parallel to the bottom of the slope of 
the gorge revetment, exactly one third way up that space which 
represents the said slope. And the extremities of the back of the 
landing place, thus drawn, will also represent the position of the 
bottom of each interior side of the proposed double staircase. 

But it is here to be observed, as on former occasions, that even 

• 

under the above supposition, it would not be worth while, in any 
general plan of fortification, to mark the difference between the 
position of the back of the landing place of a staircase of this 
kind, and the bottom of the gorge revetment of the work in which 
it is supposed to be constructed. For example, in a landing 
place 6 feet high, the above difference would only be 1 foot, admit¬ 
ting that the gorge revetment had the usual slope of one sixth of its 
height. This difference, it may easily be conceived, would be by 
far too insignificant to notice, except in a detailed plan, drawn on 
a much larger scale than 50 yards to an inch. It is proper, how¬ 
ever, as I must again repeat, that such minutiae, in the art of plan 
drawing, although frequently omitted in practice, should be tho¬ 
roughly understood. 

Having made these remarks, we shall return to our construction. 

0 

168. Exactly in the middle of the center curtain of the body of 
the place of your half octagon, set off a space of 4 yards on the 
back of the terreplein, to show the breadth of a gateway; and in the 
middle of each of the remaining curtains of the body of the place, 
set off, in like manner, a space of 3 yards oil the back of the terre¬ 
plein, in order to show the breadth of posterns or sallyports; and 

from the various points, thus marked, draw perpendiculars, out- 

« • 

wards, across your curtains, to represent the sides of the said gate¬ 
way and sallyports. 

These are supposed to be arched over, and therefore, in after¬ 
wards penning your drawing, they must be dotted. 

s 2 
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That part of the entrance of each gateway, which is in rear of 
'the back of the terreplein, still remains to be drawn. It is sup¬ 
posed to be left open at top, and is usually wider than the arched 
part of the gateway. 

169. Draw the said entrances in all your curtains, making that 
of yefeBr center curtain 6 yards wide, but those of your remaining 
curtains 5 yards wide only. Represent the sides of them by small 
perpendiculars, drawn across the interior slope of the rampart; and 
let the center of each agree with the center of the corresponding 
gateway or sallyport, which you have already drawn, in the same 
curtain. 

170. On each side of the above entrances, draw figures extend¬ 
ing across the interior slope, to represent staircases of the rampart. 
Make these staircases about 3 yards wide ; marking their sides by 
double lines to show the copings, and drawing also lines to repre¬ 
sent steps in the usual manner. (See Chapter VIII, page 136.) 

171. Draw a couple of lines perpendicularly across the curtain 
of each of your tenails, excepting that of the center front of your 
half octagon, at the distance of about 3 yards apart, in order to 
represent the sides of arched sallyports supposed to be placed 
exactly in the middle of each tenail; and recollect, in afterwards 
penning your drawing, that the said lines must be dotted. 

172. In every curtain of your half octagon, excepting the cen¬ 
ter one, mark the front of each sallyport, upon that space, which 
represents the slope of the scarp revetment, by a small figure 
resembling a disproportioned elevation of a semicircular gateway. 
(See the concluding part of Chapter XI.) 

Strictly speaking, a similar figure ought also to be drawn in the 
curtain of our center front, but we shall omit it for the. sake of 
clearness, as it would make the back of the drawbridge, which is 
represented there, appear confused. 

173. According to the strict principles of plan drawing, small 
figures, resembling disproportioned elevations ,,pf a semicircular 
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gateway, ought also to be marked in front and rear of each tfenail 
of your half octagon, excepting the center one, upon those spaces' 
which represent the slope of the scarp revetment, and the slope- of 
the gorge revetment, of these works. You may mark them, if you 
think proper, observing however, that if the breadth of each of the 
said slopes, which in both is small, were laid off according to its 
just dimensions, it would scarcely be possible to introduce the 
small figures alluded to upon either of them, in a plan drawn on 
our present scale, without creating confusion. 

The whole of the outline of your finished plan is now com¬ 
plete in all its details. 

174. Pen your drawing, marking the revetments by red lines as 
usual, the remainder in black. 

Observe also, that in addition to the scarp lines, crest of the 
glacis, and interior crest of each traverse, which, as it was before 
stated, must be penned by thick lines; the interior crest of the 
parapet of every work must also be made thick. 

It is likewise usual in a general plan, like our present ©ney. to 
pen with thick lines one cheek of every embrasure all round, 
choosing always, for this purpose, that cheek, which is nearest to 
the top or left side of your margin. 

i 

175. You may next shade your drawing with Indian ink, in 
which the rules generally observed are as follows. 

First, those parts of a fortress, which are either horizontal or 
nearly so, such as the interior of works in rear of the ramparts, the 
terrepleins, banquettes, berms, ditches, and covered way, are always 

left blank or unshaded. 

* 

* 

Secondly, all slopes are shaded; but in so doing, those slopes 
which approach nearest to a horizontal plane, that is to say whose 
base bears a (greater proportion to their height than others, are 
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. shaded lighter in proportion. For example, the glacis is usually 
shadecl-JUghter than the exterior slope of the parapet. 

Thirdly, in conformity with a rule mentioned iu Vol. I. (See 
page 268 ) the light is always supposed to shine from the left 
extremity of .the top of a drawing, in a diagonal direction, down¬ 
wards ; and consequently all the slopes of your fortress which face 
towards the top or left side of your margin, must be shaded light, 

i 0 ' 

whilst, those which face towards the bottom or ri^ht side of it, 
must be shaded dark. 

* 

Fourthly, in shading slopes, the Indian ink is applied stronger at one 
side than at the other, but the difference of shade must be gradual, 
the darker paits being softened away by degrees : and the full effect 
required must not be attempted all at once, but by applying several 
successive shades one over the other. 

In those sides of a work, which are supposed to face towards 
the light, and which arc therefore shaded more lightly than the 
others, ns was before observed, the various slopes must be shaded 
off, as it is called, from the bottom upwards 5 that is to say, the 
darkest part of the shade must be applied to that line, which 
represents the bottom or foot of the slope. 

In those sides, on the contrary, which are not supposed to face 
towards the light, and which consequently must be made darker 
than the former, the various slopes must be shaded off from the 
top dowmvards. 

Such are the rules, usually kept in view, in shading the finished 
plan of a fortress; but deviations from them may often be observed 
in well-executed plans, either for the sake of producing a better 
effect, or to render the plan clearer, which last point, next to accu¬ 
racy of outline, i% the principal merit in fortificalional drawings. 

176. You may next, if you think proper, colour your drawing, 

• • 

{he rales for which are as follows. 
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Earthen slopes, such as the interior slope of the ramparts, the 
whole of the parapets, the traverses of the covered way, the glacis, 
and the slopes of the various banquettes, are usually washed over 
with a light tinge of green. 

l 

Dry ditches are washed over with a light tinge of brown, re¬ 
sembling die colour of sand. Wet ditches, when any are intrp- 
duced, which is not the case in our present plan, must be washed 
over with a light tinge of blue to represent water. 

a 

Woodwork is usually coloured, so as to resemble the natural 
appearance of timber, before it is painted. 

In the plan of a fortified city, when the streets are represented, 

the houses of the inhabitants are always stained red, this being the 

• * \ 

colour chosen to denote masonry, as has frequently before been 
mentioned. In military buildings, however, particularly such as 
are connected with the fortifications, a different practice is usually 
followed. In these, not their foundation or ground plan, but their 
roofs are often shown. For this purpose, after completing fhe out¬ 
line of each building, which is thus to be represented, lines are 
drawn to mark the ridges and furrows of its roof, the sloping sides 
of which are afterwards shaded with Indian ink, according to the 
rules before stated ; and the whole is then washed over with a light 
tinge of blue to represent slating. 

Strictly speaking, the same rules, which hold good in representing 
one kind of building, ought also to apply to all others, at least in 
the same plan. It is better however to make the above distinction, 
by means of which it can be seen at once, whether the buildings 
represented in the plan of a fortress are civil or military. 

• 

In penning streets or buildings, those sides, which face towards 
the top or left side of the drawing, are marked by thin lines, whilst 
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the others are made thick; the former to represent the light, the 
latter the shaded sides of the houses. 

In architectural or mechanical drawings, representing buildings, 
carpenter’s work, machinery, &c. the above rule is always followed 
in regard to the thickness of lines; so that, generally speaking, 
about one half of the lines introduced in them are penned thin, the 
remaining half being penned thick, according to the direction from 
whence the light is supposed to shine. 

From the nature of the objects represented in such drawings, 
this contributes very much to render them clear and distinct. But 
in plans of fortification, in which a very great number of parallel 
lines are generally introduced, the same method, if followed, 
would create confusion; and therefore the principal lines of a for¬ 
tress only are penned thick, in order to distinguish them from the 
others, without any regard whatever to the direction of the light. 

I 

It may also be observed, that, in geometrical drawings of build- 
iugs, machinery, &c. and more particularly in elevations, the sha¬ 
dows of the various parts are ofteu represented; which when 
judiciously done, not only embellishes such drawings greatly, but 
contributes to their clearness. In plans of fortification, on the 
contrary, this is seldom or never attempted, because, in these, it 
would produce quite a different effect. 

Part of the remarks, which have just been made, upon shading 
and colouring, Sec. do not apply to our present plan, in which, for 
instance, no buildings either civil or military are represented. I 
thought it best, however, to introduce them here, in order to com¬ 
plete that part of my subject which relates to plan drawing; and 
which could not, in all cases, have been clearly explained, without 
occasionally mixing it with the rules for the various constructions : 
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although the work. would certainly have been more methodical, if 
they could conveniently have been separated.* 

177. After you have shaded, and if you judge proper, coloured 
your drawing in the manner above directed; write, as the title of 
it, in large letters, in any convenient place, the words plan of a 

REGULAR OCTAGON FORTIFIED ACCORDING TO VAUBAN’s, 
FIRST SYSTEM. 

178. Insert a finished scale any where near the bottom of your 
margin : pen it; and write over it, Scale of 50 yards to an inch . 

179* Finish your margin, in the usual manner. 

REMARKS. 

In your present construction, you must have observed, that 
after the simple outline of your half octagon was drawn, by far 
the greater part of the remaining lines, which were necessary for 
completing the finished plan of it, were found by merely referring 
to the profile or sections. But the method of transferring dimen¬ 
sions, from a section to a finished plan, is grounded upon such 
very simple principles, that when once thoroughly explained and 
illustrated by examples, in so ample a maimer as has been done 
in our present plan, it could never be necessary to enter into any 
detailed explanation of these principles a second time. 

In like manner,' the rules for drawing the figures, resembling 
distorted or disproportioned sections and elevations, w hich generally 


* Some of the above remarks on shading and colouring will also appear to 
be a repetition of what was said upon the same subjects in the first volume. 
This was done for the convcnicncy of those readers, who from their previous 
education may find it unnecessary to provide themselves with a copy of 
that volume. It may he observed, however, that the passages thus 
repeated do not occupy above a page at the utmost; and in other respects, 
,ihc two volumes are independent of each other. 
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appear in finished plans of fortification, are in themselves exceed¬ 
ingly simple ; so much so, that a person, who has once made him¬ 
self master of them, and exemplified them by practice to a sufficient 
degree, can never be at a loss as to the proper method of applying 
the same rules, in any new cases which may occur. 

Moreover, in drawing the ramps, barbets, staircases, &c. which 
must be introduced in a.finished plan, a considerable part of the 
feecessary dimensions may also be found by a simple reference to 
the profile or sections. The slope of a ramp, for instance, is 
usually made equal, in its widest part, to some adjoining slope, 
such as the interior slope of the rampart of the body of the place, 
ravelin, or other work, where it is supposed to be formed; and in 
like manner the slope of the revetment of a staircase of communi¬ 
cation is made equal, in its widest part, to the slope of some 
adjoining revetment. The length of each ramp and staircase is 
also usually determined so as to bear a certain proportion to the 
height of the?respective works, in whicli they are constructed; all 
of whicli heights are generally marked in the principal sections of 
the fortress.* Consequently, to those who are acquainted with these 


* The proportion, which the length of every ramp, introduced in our 
present plan, bears to the height of the terreplcin of the work, in which it 
is constructed, has already been explained. With respect to the various 
staircases of communication, the length of each has been made in such pro¬ 
portion to its height, as to admit of steps about 1 foot broad, and 9 incites 
high. For example, by referring to the second figure of your sections, you 
will find that the reverse of the tenail is 14 feet high above the level of the 
ditch; whilst the gorge of the ravelin is 22 feet high above the same level; 
and accordingly, in the former work, the staircases were made 6 yards long, 
in the latter 10 yards ; the length of each staircase being greater than its 
height, by about one third, which proportion is exactly calculated for steps 
of the above-mentioned size. 'Die staircases of the covered way have been ’ 
made equal in length to those of the ravelin, because the height of the 
counterscarp, in general, is nearly equal to that of the gorge revetment of 
the ravelins, as may also be seen by referring to your sections. 
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details, it is scarcely necessary to state any thing further respecting 
the construction of a ramp or staircase, than its length and breadth, 
with the position of the top or bottom of it; which particulars, it is 
evident, may be specified in a very few words. 

' | 

As far as regards the simple outline, ■■ and the principal sections, 

which form the groundwork and most important part of any system 
of fortification; these may, in almost all cases, be amply explained 
in a very brief manner, as may be allowed by referring to Chapters 
V, and VI, and Plates 1, and 2. 

Upon the whole it follows, that to persons, who have the pre¬ 
vious knowledge above supposed; namely, * who understand the 
method of transferring dimensions from a section, and who are 
acquainted with the rules for the construction of barbets, ramps, 
staircases, &c., and for properly representing the sloping extremi¬ 
ties of works ; the construction of the finished plan of any system 
of fortification tnay be explained, in a perfectly clear and intelli¬ 
gible, and yet in a concise, manner, without entering into one 
fourth part of the detailed explanations, which have been intro¬ 
duced in our present chapter. 

The common authors on fortification always write in the brief 
manner, now alluded to. They give a sufficient number of expla¬ 
natory plans and sections, it is true, but in laying down rules for the 
construction of them, they state the principal dimensions only, and 
they do not, in any case, enter into detailed explanations of the 
smaller parts of a fortress, nor do they ever attempt to illustrate 
the minutiae of the Principles of Plan Drawing, as applied to the 
delineation of military works. 

; In consequence of this mode of treating their subject, although 
the writings of such authors may serve, either to add to-the informa¬ 
tion or refresh the memory of those, who have previously studied 
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fortification under proper masters ; they are by no means calcu¬ 
lated to give any just or precise notions of the nature of a' fortified 
place,. to such readers as have no previous knowledge of the 
subject. 

In the rules, which have hitherto been given for the various con¬ 
structions, contained in this book, a very different system has been 
adopted; every point that was to be marked, every line that was to 
be drawn, and every arc that was to be described, having in all 
cases been distinctly and individually specified. This has necessa¬ 
rily swelled out our constructions, 8te. to a very unusual length; 
but if it had not been done, they would, like those of former 
writers, have remained almost entirely unintelligible to readers in 
general. 

So much, however, has now been done for the sake of clearness, 
that the same minute attention to details will not be necessary in 
future. If you have paid due attention to the foregoing parts of 
this work, you must now be so far advanced, that you ought to be 
able to understand every tiling that you may meet with in other 
books of Fortification ;* and to comprehend with ease any plan, 
section, or other drawing, relative to that art, which may fall 
in your w'ay. And for the same reason, if it appeared necessary, 
in continuation of my present subject, to explain any other system 
of fortification, different from that which has just been illustrated ; 
I should think it quite sufficient, for your guidance, in drawing a 


* At least all the practical rules, which, if founded upon just principles, 
form by far the most useful part of any work upon this subject. As for the 
geometrical theorems, algebraical formuke, Sic. which many writers on 
fortification have introduced for the purpose of demonstrating their rules• 
these cannot, of course, be understood without a much greater degree of" 
mathematical knowledge, than the first volume of this work pretends to 
communicate. 
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finished plan of it, to state tlie principal dimensions only, in a con¬ 
cise manner, according to the practice commonly followed by 
former writers. 

Having made these remarks, in explanation of the peculiar 
system, which has been adopted in this book, we shall now 
proceed lo another part of. our subject. 


CHAP. XIV. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FORTIFICATION COMPARED. — 
THE NECESSITY OF FLANK DEFENCES EXPLAINED.— 
ADVANTAGES OF THE BASTIONARY SYSTEM OF FORTI¬ 
FICATION.—REMARKS ON THE REDAN SYSTEM. —THAT 
THE GLACIS OF A FORTRESS OUGHT TO BE DEFENDED 
BY A PLUNGING, RATHER THAN BY A GRAZING FIRE. 
— OF THE COMMAND WHICH THE FLANKS OUGHT TO 
HAVE, OVER THE TEN AIL, &c. 

The finished plan of a regular octagon, which you have just 
drawn, together with the sections, that you before constructed 
according to scale, may serve to give you a complete notion of 
the nature of a modern fortress; particularly as all the minuter 
parts, which appeared to require a more ample explanation, have 
been fully treated of in detail. 

I shall now explain the reasous, which have caused the above, 
or some similar system, to be adopted in modern times, as the best 
method of constructing a regular fortress. 

This cannot be properly done, without going back to former 
periods, when very different methods of fortification were in use. 

In ancient times, before the discovery of gunpowder, no bas¬ 
tions were ever used. The inclosing walls of a fortress, in those 
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days, consisted of curtains and towers, which generally were eilheiS 
round or square. Tlie sketch of the plan of an ancient 
fortress was therefore as follows. 



The ramparts were narrow, and almost always of masonry, built 
nearly perpendicular on both sides. The towers were usually 
higher than the curtains, and frequently, but not always,inclosed 
all round, so as to be equally strong towards the interior of the place, 
as towards the country. The parapets consisted of walls six or 
seven feet high, but seldom more than two feet thick, with small 
embrasures or holes open at top for the use of the archers or 
others defending the walls. 

The upper part of the wall or rampart, including the parapet, 
constituted what was called the battlements. 

The section of the. 
curtain of an ancient 
fortress may be repre¬ 
sented by the annexed 
figure; in which the 
wall or rampart, the 
parapet, and the em¬ 
brasure, are distinctly 
shown. 
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ANCIENT FORTRESSES. 

In addition to the small embrasures above described, there were 
generally holes for the sarpe use, cut somewhere through the lower 
part of the walls, and particularly in those of the towers. These 
holes were usually about two or three feet high, and seldom much 
more than six inches wide on one side, but considerably w f ider on 
the other. Their splay, which resembled that of an embrasure, 
w as intended for a similar purpose, in order to enable the archers 
to command a sufficient space of ground to the right and left. 
They were not cut in a horizontal direction, but usually so as to 
slope a little downwards. 

The holes, thus pierced through the body of a wall for the use of 
the defenders, were called ceennels or loopholes. 

Loopholes, pierced through a thick mass of masonry, were of 
course limited in their range ; and there must have been points 
outside, particularly near the foot of the walls, where the assail* 
ants could not be seen or annoyed from any of them. This disad¬ 
vantage, how ever, did not apply to the defences arising from the 
battlements. It w r ill readily be understood that archers posted 
there, behind the thin parapets above described, could easily dis¬ 
cover every thing that was passing in the ditch, and even at the very 
bottom of the walls, immediately below them ; and that they could 
take aim through their embrasures at any enemy in that position, 
who might be preparing to scale or otherwise assault the fortress; 
in the same manner, that by looking out over the sill of the upper 
window of a common dwelling house, you may see and fire at any 
persons in the street below, who may be attempting to break open 
your door. 

There w r as another contrivance, used in ancient times, for the 
convenience of shooting perpendicularly dow'mvards, and for 
^throwing heavy stones, combustibles, &c. upon au enemy standing 

-at the bottom of the walls with a view to assault them. 

% 

^ This consisted in forming vertical loopholes, through which the 
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defenders might annoy the assailants; and as the object of thesev 
was to shoot downwards only, the soldiers who were posted there, 
w ere protected by a parapet in front and on each flank. 

This contrivance, which shall now be described, was called 

A MACHICOOLY. 

At the distance of two feet aud a half apart from each other, or 
thereabouts, long stones called corbels were built into the wall, 
the ends of which projected about three feet, or as much as might 
be judged necessary, beyond tin? outside of it. 

A stone floor, either arched or consisting of long flat stones, was 
laid over these corbels and supported by them, in which state they 
exactly resembled a common balcony. 

In the floor of this balcony, the vertical loopholes for shooting 
downwards were cut, and the sides and front of it were built up 
with a thin parapet six or seven feet high. 

It will easily be understood, that a man standing behind this 
covered balcony or machicooly could not be seen by the enemy’s 
troops from without; and yet that he would have it in his power 
to annoy them by very effectual means of destruction, as soon as 
they approached the fool of the w'alls. 

The machicooly was placed near the summit of the walls, and 
more especially over gateways, to prevent an enemy from forcing 
them. 

From the common battlements of an ancient fortress, above 
described, it was also possible for men to shoot perpendicularly 
downwards, as was before observed; but then, in so doing, it w r as 
necessary for them to lean over the sills of the small embrasures, 
in which they could not avoid exposing a great part of their body. 

Iii the machicooly, on the contrary, a man is scarcely exposed*, 
at all, for an enemy has no means of annoying him, except by firing. 
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perpendicularly upwards, # through a small hole, which it is almost 
impossible to do with any effect. 


In common balconies, there is only one stone used for each 
corbel; but in the machicoolies, which I have described, it was 
usual to form the corbels of several courses of stones, which added 
greatly to their strength. 

For instance, in constructing a macliicooly, which was intended 
to project three feet beyond the general line of the wall, four 
courses of stone might be used for each corbel: the first or lowest 
course to project nine inches ; the second course eighteen inches ; 
the third course twenty-seven inches: the fourth course to com¬ 
plete the thirty-six inches, or the three feet, required. 

In the annexed section of an 
ancient wall, crowned by a ma- 
chicooly, 1, 2, 3, and 4, repre¬ 
sent four courses of masonry, 
projecting from the body of the 
wall in such a manner as to form 
the corbel. These are seen 
in elevation, the section being 
supposed to be taken through 
the intermediate space between 
two corbels. 

5, represents the course of 
covering stones, or arch, forming 
the floor of the machicooly, 
through which the vertical loop- 
- "ole is cut. 

* P, is the parapet which covers the machicooly in front. 

} And a, is a small interior parapet to prevent accidents, which 
-~ght arise from men stepping into the vertical loopholes. 
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L o, is a crennel or common loophole, pierced through the body 
of the wall, as before described. 

By way of further illustration, the exterior elevation of an ancient 
tower is added, in the center of the battlements a machicooly 
with four corbels is represented, on each side of which is a com¬ 
mon thin parapet with small embrasures for archers. Halfway 
down is a low of crenuels or loopholes. 



After fire arms were imented, the ancient ramparts, which 
answered very well for archers and even for musquetry, were found 
much too narrow to admit of great guns being mounted and 
manoeuvred upon them. 

For this reason, it became necessary greatly to increase the width 
of the ramparts, which was done, not by adding more masonry, but 
with earth and rubbish, for the sake of economy. Hence arose the 
modern terreplein or body of the rampai t, w ith its interior slope. 

It was also found, that the thin parapel9 of antiquity could make 
no defence whatever against cannon shot. Therefore their thick- 
ness w as increased to eight or ten feet of solid masonry. 

Parapets of this description resisted cannon shot for a certain 
time, but after continued firing, they were ruined by degrees, an. 
the fragments of stone and bricks, knocked off in all directions b 
the effect of the enemy’s batteries, were found exceedingly trouh 1. 
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.>ome, and even destructive to the defenders, often doing more mis¬ 
chief than the cannon balls themselves. 


Parapets of masonry were therefore entirely abandoned, and the 
thick earthen parapets of modern fortification adopted in their 
stead. 

These offer by far the best protection against cannon shot; for 
in a mound of earth, the ball will either bury itself without doing 
any mischief, or if it glances off after grazing, no dangerous splin¬ 
ters arc produced. Earthen parapets are likewise not only the most 
difficult to min, but the easiest to repair. 


It is fmther to he observed, that in ancient times, height was 
considered a principal criterion of the strength of a fortress; so 
that it is common to meet with ancient w T alls or towers, from fifty 
to seventy or eighty feet high ; and some may be seen considerably 
higher, even than the last-named dimension. 


After cannon were invented, such high walls as these were found 
to be very prejudicial. For the besiegers might establish their 
breaching batteries at long ranges, that is to say, at about a thou¬ 
sand yards from the fortress. The fire of cannon, although suffi¬ 
ciently powerful and destructive against any object, which it may 
happen to strike, is very uncertain at that distance. Therefore 
the besiegers batteries being low and small objects, and formed 
with earthen parapets, could receive little or no injury from the fire 
of the place: whereas the high extensive walls of the fortress pre¬ 
sented so large a mark, that they could not fail to be struck some¬ 
where, by every shot that was fired against them. Consequently, 
jtfter a few days firing, the fortress might be laid open and exposed 
'^a general assault, with scarcely any loss whatever being pre¬ 
viously sustained by the besiegers. 

f For this reason, the high naked walls of antiquity were abau- 
.»ned, and much deeper •ditches than were usual in ancient times 

’i* *2 
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were introduced; by means of which the walls of a modern for¬ 
tress are, as it were, in a great measure buried below the surface of 
the ground; and to secure them still further against the effect of 
distant cannon shot, counterscarps and glacis, contrivances un¬ 
known to the ancients, have been raised in order to screen thr 
upper part of them * 

By these means, the revetments of a well-constructed modem 
fortress, although still of such a respectable height, as to secure 
them against the risk of being easily taken by escalade, are so com¬ 
pletely covered; that no part of the masonry can even be seen 
from the country. 

Consequently it is impossible for an enemy to effect a practi¬ 
cable breach, in a place properly fortified according to the modern 
system, by distant batteries. He must necessarily establish hi* 
breaching batteries, and bring up his guns, close to the crest of the 
glacis, that is to say almost to the very brink of the ditch, before 
they can see any part of the revetments. * This involves him in a 
number of long and tedious operations, not to be effected without 
great labour and loss ; for in so doing, his troops are exposed to 
a close fire both of caunon and musquetry, and may be annoyed 
by mines and other offensive means, which are not to be feareu 
whilst they continue at a distance. 

It is to be observed, that as far as regards the object of covering 
the revetments only, a simple counterscarp and glacis would 
answer equally well, or indeed better, without any covered way 

_ \ 

i 

\ 

4 

* As there were ditches in ancient fortresses, the counterscarp, if tak’s 
in one sense merely as the exterior side of the ditch, cannot, strict? 
speaking, he said to havn been unknown. It was unknown, however, as^ 
cover to the walls, which is its principal use in modern fortification. 
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H'he latter work has been introduced in modern fortification, prin- 
* cipally for the convenience of making sorties. The troops intended 
for that purpose may there be assembled to advantage, in any num¬ 
ber that can be required. From thence they may, by means of 
the ramps, and by short ladders sometimes used for clearing the 
palisades, speedily form upon the glacis, preparatory to an attack 
upon the besiegers; and after the object of their sortie is accom¬ 
plished, the covered way affords them a safe retreat, as also a 
place of support, from whence they may in retiring be protected by 
reserves of infantry. 

% 

If, on the contrary, a fortress were constructed without any 
covered way, there would be no means of retreat after a sortie, 
except by the bridges and gates, where only a small number of men 
can enter at once; so that the others might be obliged to wait for 
a considerable time, upon the glacis, completely exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, without any parapet or cover to protect them. Con¬ 
sequently, in a place constructed in shell a defective manner, the 
troops employed in a sortie, if vigorously pressed, must be thrown 
into the utmost disorder; so much so, that a part of them might 
be driven headlong into the ditch, whilst the remainder being 
crowded together in a state of helpless confusion on the bridges 
and gateways; a daring enemy miglft even have an opportunity of 
taking the place, by entering pell-mell with the fugitives. 

Independent of the important advantages, which it thus affords 
to the defence of a fortress, by facilitating the operations of a 
sortie, the covered way is also of use, as a post for inusquctry, 
from whence the enemy may be checked in his attempts to esta¬ 
blish himself, near or upou the glacis of the place besieged. But 
more will be said upon this subject hereafter. In the mean time, 
shall return to our investigation into the difference between 
*' fCient and modern fortification. 

J The changes, which took place in the profile of fortresses, sub 
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sequently to the invention of gunpowder, have already bee^ 
accounted for. The difference in the outline or plan remains to 

be explained. 

It was before stated, that from the thinness of the parapets of an 
ancient fortress, the defenders might, by leaning over the sills of 
their embrasures, see every thing that was passing at the bottom of 
the walls immediately below them, aqd might take aim at any 
enemy in that position. 

AVhen the thickness of the parapet was increased, this became 
no longer practicable, for it must be evident, that a man standing 
behind a parapet from ten to eighteen feet thick, cannot possibly 
see any thing that is passing at the foot of the revetment imme¬ 
diately below him, nor can he possibly fire at an enemy in that 

position. 

In order to illustrate this remark by a figure, draw the section of 

the rampart of a regular fortress. 

This being done, produce the superior slope of the parapet, 
outwards, by a dotted line, until it meetg the level of the ditch. 

Mark this point by the letter c. Mark the interior crest of the 
parapet by the letter a ; the exterior crest of it by the letter b; 
the foot of the revetment by the letter d; and the extiemity ol the 

ditch by the letter e. 

From the crest of the parapet, a, drop a perpendicular, a f, meet- 
ing the level of the ditch, produced backwards, iu the point f; and 
dot these new lines. 

' j V •••. 

J \ "*•% 

i \ i ■”•••. c 

^; .. \ it — 

Then the point, c, represents the nearest point of the bottom^. 
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the ditch, which it is possible for a man, standing on the banquette 
and firing over the parapet, to strike with a musquet ball; and it 
will be evident, on inspecting the figure, that almost the whole of 
the space, bed, is secure against musquet shot, and that particu¬ 
larly nearly the foot of the scarp, d, there is no danger whatever to 
be incurred from that weapon. 

Consequently, after the necessary alteration of the profile, occa¬ 
sioned by the use of gunpowder, w r as introduced, if the outline or 
plan of the modern fortress had not been altered at the same time, 
it would have had very little strength. 

The enemy, after getting into the ditch, and advancing to the 
foot of the walls, would have been perfectly secure from the fire of 
the besiegers. He might therefore have planted his ladders in 
safety, and scaled the work with very little risk. 

But although, from the banquette of the modern fortress, you 
cannot fire against an enemy in the ditch either near you or imme¬ 
diately below you, yet the superior slope or dip of the parapet 
permits you to fire upon an enemy placed below you on the level 
of the ditch, at a certain distance from you. For instance,, in 
your present figure, you may fire upon an enemy, in any part of the 
ditch beyond the point, c, as far as e, or further, if the ditch w f ere of 
greater extent. 

To reduce the thing to calculation, if we suppose the perpen¬ 
dicular height, a f, of the crest of the parapet, a, above the level of 
the ditch, to be thirty-six feet, and that the parapet has a dip of one 
sixth : then six times thirty-six feet, or in other words seventy-two 
yards, set off horizontally, from the point f, outwards, upon the bot¬ 
tom of the ditch, will determine the point c ; and if we suppose 
if d, to be about ten yards, then by deducting this from seventy-two 
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yards, a difference of sixty-two yards will remain for the length of 
d c : that is to say, a soldier standing behind the parapet, may, 
with a musquet ball, strike a point, c, at the bottom of the ditch, not 
less than sixty-two yards distant from the foot, d, of the revetment 
immediately below him. Rut as a man’s height raises him some 
feet above the level of the ditch, an enemy would not be quite 
secure from musquet shot, until he got ten or twelve yards nearer 
than the point c, that is to say, until he approached to within 
about fifty yards of the foot of the revetment. 

At a smaller distance than the above, you will neither be able to 
see nor to fire at any object in the ditch, unless you were to quit the 
banquette, and mount upon the top of your parapet; in which 
case you would be as much exposed to musquetry yourself, in 
defending your fortress, as an enemy would be in assaulting it. 

By increasing the dip of the parapet, it is true, that from a para¬ 
pet thirty-six feet high you might he able to fire at a person in 
the ditch below, at a smaller distance than fifty yards ; but this 
advantage carries a great inconvenience along with it, which coun¬ 
terbalances it. For the more the dip is increased, the weaker will 
the crest of the parapet become. 

To explain this remark : if we suppose the dip of our parapet 
to be increased from one sixth to one third, the height of it remain¬ 
ing the same ; then the distance, f c, will be three times thirty-six 
feet or thirty-six yards, instead of seventy-two; and deducting 
ten yards for f d, as before, twenty-six yards only wall remain 
for the length of d c : that is to say, a man from the parapet may, 
with a musquet ball, strike any point, c, at the bottom of the ditch, 
not less than twenty-six yards distant from the foot of the revet¬ 
ments ; but for a reason before stated, an enemy would not be quite 
**fe in the ditch, until he got to a less distance than the above; for 
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instance, to within about twenty yards from the foot of the revet¬ 
ments. 

Thus, by increasing the dip of our supposed parapet from one 
sixth to one third, it appears that it will have a much greater com¬ 
mand of fire over the ditch below, which certainly would be of 
essential advantage ; but unfortunately the upper part of a parapet 
woidd, by such a construction, become too thin to protect the 
defenders against an enemy’s artillery: and it has therefore, as a 
general rule, been judged advisable, in parapets exposed to cannon 
shot, not to allow a dip of much more than one sixth of their 
thickness.* 


Since then, generally speaking, no part of the foot of the revet- 

0 

ments or of the ditches of a modern fortress can possibly be defended 
by its own immediate parapet, but requires to be protected by the 
fire of some other part of the parapets not less, on an average, 
than fifty yards distant from it: hence arose the necessity of dis¬ 
posing the outline of the body of the place in such a manner, that 
every part of the foot of the revetments and every part of the ditches 
in general, could be seen and protected by the fire of some more 
distant part of the ramparts. And it was found, that this advan¬ 
tage could not be gained in any way, but by adopting the 
form of bastions and curtains, for the main inclosure of the 
fortress. 


* The dip of the parapet, however small, always weakens the crest of it 
in some decree. For this reason, the French writers on fortification in 
general allow very little. Cormonlaigne, for instance, gives his parapet a 
/lip of one ninth only, although it is supposed to be 42 feet 10 inches high, 
above the level of the maiu ditch. Consequently it is impossible, from 
thence, to see into any point of the ditch, nearer than 128 yards, measured 
horizontally from the crest of the parapet: so that an enemy, in the ditch, 
would be perfectly safe from direct musqnct shot, any where within about 
. r me hundred yards from the foot of the revetments. 
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In order to explain this re¬ 
mark, draw a front of forti¬ 
fication with a ravelin; and 
observe the figure attentively. 



If an enemy should get into the main ditch before the curtain, 
and close to the foot of the revetmeul of it; from what has been 
said before, it will be evident that he cannot possibly be annoyed by 
the fire of the curtain itself; but he would be completely exposed 
to that of the adjoining flanks. 

If he attempted to scale either of the faces of the two demibas- 
tions, he would also be exposed to the fire of the opposite flanks. 

In like manner, the faces of the demibastions, although incapable 
of defending their own revetments, can bear upon a great part of 
the ditches of the ravelin, and are consequently able to contribute 
to the defence of that work, in case an enemy should attempt to 
assault it. 

In short, in modern fortification, no' work or outwork can effec¬ 
tually defend itself by its own fire, but must necessarily be defended 
by the fire of some more distant or retired part of the same system 
of works ; and generally speaking, any work or outwork, which is 
defended by another, is said to he flanked by it; because in almost 
all cases, in regular fortification, the defending work will be found 
to protect the other, against an enemy who may be preparing to 
assault it, not by a direct fire, but by a fire iu flank, or by what is 
termed an enfilading fire, as was before explained. 


For instance, in a regular fortress, the faces of a bastion 
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are said to be FLANKED by the flunks of the adjoining bas¬ 
tions: and in like manner, a ravelin is said to be flanked 
by the faces of the bastions in rear of it. 

It may here be observed, that an enfilading fire is much more 
destructive to a line of troops than a direct fire. 

On account of the reasons, which w r ere before stated, it has been 
laid down as a rule in modern fortification, that every part of a 
fortress should be flanked by some other part of it; and it has 
been shown that this advantage is obtained by laying out the 
inclosiug rampart in the form of bastions and curtains; or in other 
words, by adopting what has been called the bastionary 
system of fortification for the body of the place. 

I shall next explain, why no simpler figure or system than the 
above will answer the object in view'. 

If the outline of a fortress were traced iu the form of a con¬ 
tinued curve, such as a circle or an ellipse ; or if its sides were 
laid out like those of a geometrical polygon, without auy reenter¬ 
ing angles; it would be quite impossible for a person, standing 
behind any part of t’ e parapets, to see into any parts of the main 
ditch whatever: and consequ* ntly the fortress would not be flanked 
at all. This will be sufficiently evident, without' any further illus¬ 
tration by means of figures or otherwise : and therefore there is no 
instance of fortresses ever having been so constructed. 

If, on the contrary, the main inclosure of the fortress were laid 
out without any regular bastions, but in the form of a star, that is 
to say, with salient and reentering angles alternately, then every 
face might be able to flank or defend a part of the adjoining face, 
but not the whole of it. 
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Draw a figure to 
represent part of a 
fortress supposed to 
be constructed in the 
last-mentioned manner: and mark some of the angular points of 
the body of the place by the letters, a, b, c, d, and e. 

Before we proceed further, it is proper to remark, that when a 
work is laid out in this manner, any two faces of it, which form a 
salient angle, constitute what is called a redan. For instance, 
a b c, in our present figure, is a redan: c d e, is also a redan, &c. 

And when a fortress is constructed in the above form, it is said 
to be fortified according to the redan system or fortifi¬ 
cation, by way of contradistinction from the bastionary system, 
which has already been very fully explained. 

In the redan system, each front of fortification consists of two 
faces only, forming a reentering angle, such as, bed, for instance, 
and therefore exactly resembles a simple tenail; for which reason 
this system has, by some authors, been also styled the tenail 
SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION. 

The defects of the redan or tenail system shall now be stated. 

Let the parapets of the body of the place of our present figure 
be supposed to be thirty-six feet high, with a dip of one sixth ; then 
agreeably to our former calculation, they will not be able to defend, 
by musquet shot, any part of the ditch, which is less than fifty 
yards distant from the foot of the revetments below them. 

Therefore, if we suppose the two faces, b c, and c d, of our 
figure, to be each only thirty yards long, then it w'ill be evident, 
that they arc too near to each other for the purposes of mutual 
defence ; and that neither of them will be able to flank or defend 
the other properly. Consequently the whole of the reentering 
angle formed by these two faces is undefended or unflanked. 
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An angle of this kind, in fortification, which is not properly 
flanked, is called a dead angle. 

And in like manner, any line or face, which is unflanked, is said 
to be a dead line. Consequently, under the present suppo¬ 
sition, the whole of the faces, b c and c d, are dead lines, and the 
angle, b c d, as before mentioned, is a dead angle. 

But if we suppose the faces, b c and c d, to be each a hundred 
yards long, then about one half of each face would be more than 
fifty yards distant from the other face which was to defend it. 
Consequently about one half of each of the two faces would be 
properly flanked, but the remaining parts of them, towards the 
reentering point, would form a dead angle. 

Owing to this imperfection, the redan system of fortification has 
never been adopted in practice, for the construction of any fortress 
of unpoi lance; although some authors have written strongly in 
tuvour of it,* It is not uncommon, however, to see a few redans 
occasionally used in the inclosure of a great fortress; but this has 
seldom ornever been done to any extent in modern times, except 
in cases where the irregularity of the ground or other circumstances 
have been unfavourable for the construction of bastions.f 

I shall here observe, that in the redan system of fortification, the 
reentering angles are sometimes called the flanking angles. Tlius 


* Particularly Montalembcrt, who at the same time that he gives a 
decided preference to the redan system above any other, recommends, 
that all the reentering angles of a fortress so constructed should be right 
angles; and therefore he adopts the term “ Perpendicular Fortification" 
as the titie of his book. 

t As for instance, in the works constructed on the Western Heights at 
Dover. 
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for instance the angle, bed, is A flanking angle, because 
those parts of the two faces forming it, which are nearest to the 
angular point, flank the salients on each side of them. 

For the same reason, the salient angles, in the redan system, 
which derive their defence from the others, are also styled the 
flanked angles. Thus, for instance, the angle, a be, is A flanked 
angle. 

Tn a fortress built according to the redan system, it being quite 
impossible, as has been shown, for a very considerable part of the 
ditches and revetments to derive any defence whatever, either by 
cannon or musquetry, from the parapets of the body of the place; 
the advocates of that system, in order to obtain the necessary 
means of firing into the dead angles of their work, have therefore 
been obliged to have recourse to casemates and galleries, the nature 
of which shall hereafter be described. In the mean time we shall 
proceed with our former subject. 

It will now be clearly understood, that none but the bastionary 
system of fortification has the advantage of affording a complete 
flanking fire for every part of the main ditch and revetments of the 
body of the place. It only remains to observe, that if a fortress, 
traced according to this system, is constructed on too small a 
scale, the above important advantage, which ought to arise from 
the regularity of the plan, may no longer be obtained. 

For example; draw a regu¬ 
lar front of fortification, and 
mark the two flanks by the let¬ 
ters, a b, and c d. 


Then if we suppose the fortress to be constructed on such a 
scale, that the curtain, be, is a hundred yards long, one half of it 
mav be flanked from a b, and the other half from c d. 
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But if the fortress were supposed to be constructed ou so small 
a scale, that the length of the curtain, b c, were less than fifty yards: 
then the two flanks, a b, and c d, would be too near to each other 
to defend it properly, in any part whatever. 

From this consideration, the necessity of giving a certain length 
to the curtains of a regular fortress will be evident. As far as 
regards the bastions, it might however, be supposed, that towers 
like those of antiquity, if constructed in the bastionary form, instead 
of being made square or round, and if placed at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance from each other, would sufficiently answer the purposes of 
defence; as they would offer no dead angles and no undefended 
lines or faces; and on inspecting a simple outline, this would 
appear to be the case. But when the matter comes to be more 
fully considered, it will be found, that even in a tower of very 
large dimensions, if you construct earthen parapets of a proper 
thickness to resist cannon shot, there will be little or no room left 
for mounting guns. Consequently the flank defences, to be 
derived from any kind of tower, are too trifling to be worthy of 
notice: and for this reason, not only the form, but also the magni¬ 
tude of the bastions used, became of importance, in modem for¬ 
tification. 

Upon the whole, it may now be understood, that the perfection 
of the bastionary system' of fortification does not merely consist 
in its figure, or in the proportion which its several parts bear 
to each other. The actual dimensions of these parts, that is of 
the faces, flanks, and curtains, are also of importance. They 
may admit of considerable variation, but at the same time there 
are certain limits, beyond which they cannot be increased o* 
diminished, without prejudice to the strength of the fortress. 

It will also be understood, that when a small woik is to he 
built on any limited spot of ground, it will he best to cousltuct it 
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of any simple figure, suited to the nature ( of the ground ; without 
attempting to give it regular flanks, which, on a very small scale, 
will be of little or no use. 

Small inclosed works, constructed without any regular flanks, 
are called redouts, the natuie of which will afterwards be more 
particularly explained. 

The covered way of a regular fortress is much more elevated 
than the level of the bottom of the ditch: and therefore the fire of 
musquetry from the parapets is able to see into any part of the 
covered wav, immediately in front of them, even at a much less 
distance than fifty yards, which I before gave as the least average 
distance, at which the ditches can be defended. 

Draw the complete section of a fortified place, showing the 
ramparts, ditch, covered way, and glacis: and let the dip of the 
parapet be such, that the superior sl»»pc when produced shall 
meet the reverse of the covered way, in the point h. 

Mark the crest of the parapet as before by the letter a : dot the 
line, a h, which represents the path of a musquet shot supposed to 
be fired from the parapet; and produce this dotted line, until it 
meets the level of the ditch, also produced outwards, at the point c. 


a 



On inspecting this new figure, it will be evident, that direct mus¬ 
quet shot from the ramparts may defend the covered way to great 
advantage, at or beyond any point, h, at a much less distance than 
c, which is supposed to be at least fifty or sixty yards from the foot 
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of the revetment; and nearer than which, it is not possible to 

■ 

strike auy object at the bottom of the ditch. 


From the same figure, it will also be evident, that although, in 
the redan system of fortification, a great part of the ditches and 
revetments cannot be defended by a fire of musquetry from the 
ramparts ; yet the whole of the covered way and glacis of a place 
so fortified may be effectually protected thereby. 


In determining the profiles of a regular fortress, it has always 
been considered desirable to bring the whole of the covered way 
under the fire of the parapet immediately behind it, in the manner 
shown in our present figuie, which wc shall suppose to represent 
a section taken through the face of a bastion.* It will be 
observed that no part of the ditch whatever can, in this figure, be 
seen from the ramparts by a direct fire of musquetry ; and the 
same remark applies to fortresses in general: for, as has been so 
often stated, it would icquire a ditch to be more than fifty yards 
wide, before any part of it could be so defended; but this is a 
much greater width than is ever given to the main ditch, even of a 
very large fortress. 

Being deprived of the advantage of a direct fire from the ram¬ 
parts immediately in rear of them, the ditches of a fortress must 


therefore depend entirely upon the flanking fire, which is produced 

by planning the various works according to a judicious outline, 

*uch as that of the bastionarv system. But the coveied wav and 

• • 


* The French writers, in general, are satislied if thej ran bring the loot 
ol flic banquette of the covered way under the direct fire of the parapets. 
’ fhis is the case in Cormontaigiic’s profile, mentioned in a former note, in 
which no pari of the interior of the covered way behind that point is seen 
juto; but on account of a man’s height, which, of course, must always 
be taken into consideration; an enemy would not be secure against direr;! 
aiusquet shot in any part of it. 

voi.. II. 
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glacis of a fortress have the advantage of being defended both by a 
direct and flanking fire, or in other words by a cross fire. 

A cross fire of artillery is, in all cases, much more harassing 
aud formidable to troops than a direct fire, particularly if a part of 
your guns can be so disposed as to enfilade an enemy's line, whilst 
thp remainder of them bears upon him in front. In that case, a 
cross fire will be more destructive than a simple enfilading fire. 

For this reason, not only in the bastionary but also in the redan 
system, it has always been considered an advantage, that the out¬ 
line of each is so constructed, that a cross fire is obtained from the 
ramparts, in every front. 

Having sufficiently treated of the ditches and covered way, the 
defence of the glacis now only remains to be considered. 

^he glacis of a fortress may be defended from the parapets, 
either by a grazing or by a plunging fire. 

To explain these terms, draw a dotted line, a i, from the crest 
of the parapet to the crest of the glacis, in your present figure, 
and alter the slope of your glacis, i k, if necessary, until it agrees 
w ith the above line produced. 



This being done, a i, and i k, will form one continued right line, 
so that a musquet ball from the parapet, fired with due accuracy 
at any point of the glacis, k, for instance, must graze or shave the 
surface of the slope neatly* A shot so fired is therefore called a 
grazing shot; and when ihe parapet and glacis of any work arr 
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thus disposed in regard to each other, the former is said to com¬ 
mand or protect the latter by A grazing tire. 

In a grazing fire the shot flies nearly parallel to the surface of 
any work or piece of ground, against which it is directed. The 
term plunging shot, on the contrary, implies that it strikes the 
surface at an angle. 

Thus the line, a i k, may represent the path of a grazing shot fired 
against the glacis, whilst the line, a h, will represent the path of a 
plunging shot fired into the covered way. 

When the slope of the glacis is directed upon the crest of the 
parapet, in the maimer represented in our present figure, a grazing 
fire of uiuscjuetry only, but not of artillery, is obtained from the 
ramparts. 

It was before explained, that cannon mounted on the terreplcins 
of a fortress usually fire through embrasures cut for the purpose; 
but the muzzle of a gun so placed always stands nearly four feet 
lower than the crest of the parapet. For this reason, when a 
grazing fire of artillery is desired for the defence of the glacis, the 
slope of it should be directed, not exactly upon the crest of the 
parapet, but so as to fall four or five feet lower. 

Rub out the dotted lines in your section. Mark a point, n, 
rather more than half way down the interior slope of your parapet, 
to represent the height of the muzzle of a loaded cannon, ready to 
fire through an embrasure, and pointed towards the glacis. From 
this point, draw a dotted line to the crest of the glacis; and 
alter the slope of the glacis so as to agree with the above line 
produced. 

1. 2 
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From the crest of the parapet, a, draw also a dotted line, a k, 
to the foot of the glacis. 



In the present slate of your figure, the right line, n k, represents 
the path of a cannon ball, which if fired from the ramparts, with 
due accuracy, at any point on the glacis, such as k, would graze the 
surface nearly. 

And the line, a k, represents the path of a musquet ball fired 
from the parapet at the same point, k, which in consequence of 
the alteration of the slope of the glacis, is no longer as before 
a grazing shot, but plunges in a small degree.* 

Some authors ou fortification have recommended strongly, that 
the profile of fortresses should always be proportioned in the man¬ 
ner represented in our present figure, or nearly so, in order to 
obtain a grazing fire of artillery from the ramparts upon the glacis ; 
and a great number of fortresses have actually been built in con¬ 
formity with this system. 

to 

The above*maxim, however, does not seem to have been 
adopted with due consideration. On the contrary, it appears to 
me radically bad in several respects. In the first place, it renders 
the covered way, as a work of defence, of little or no use to the 
besieged. A soldier standing on the banquette of the covered way, 


* It was mentioned in a former note, that the path of a shot, properly 
speaking, is a curve, not a right line, as supposed in the text. But in the 
figures and remarks, intended to illustrate the simple principles, laid down 
in this chapter, it was not thought worth while to notice the difference, 
which at short ranges is very trifling. 
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to fire against an enemy, has his head and shoulders elevated above 
the crest of the glacis. Consequently the grazing shot from the 
ramparts will every moment be liable to destroy your own troops, 
who line the covered way; so that these troops, instead of being in 
a state of activity, cooperating with the interior defences of the 
fortress, would be forced to sit down, in order to secure themselves 
against the fire of their own fellow soldiers. 

This reason alone, independent of others, points out that a 
grazing fire ought to be rejected; and that the ramparts of a for-, 
tress should command the glacis in front of them by a plunging 
fire, not only of musquetry, but also of artillery. 

Alter the rampart of your figure, by raising it considerably 
higher than it is at present; leaving the covered way and glacis as 
they are. 

Mark a point, n, in your new figure, rather more than half way 
down the interior slope, to represent, as before, the height of the 
muzzle of a cannon supposed to be ready to fire through an 
embrasure. 

And draw the dotted lines, a k, from the crest of the parapet, 
and, n k, from the last marked point, to the foot of the glacis. 


a 



Then the line, n k, will represent the path of a cannon hall fired 
from the ramparts against the foot of the glacis, which, as you 
may observe by the figure, will pass a good deal higher than the 
crest of the glacis; so that troops might man the covered way 
without being injured by it. 
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The line, a k, will represent the path of a musquet ball fired also 
from the ramparts against the same point, which in its flight passes 
still higher than the former, and consequently at a greater distance 
from the troops in the covered way. 

It will now be understood, that when the parapets of a fortress 
command the glacis b\ a sufficiently plunging fire, in the manner 
represented in our present figure, the men in the covered way are 
not exposed to any danger from those who mail the works in rear of 
them. A combined fire of artillery and musquetry from the ram¬ 
parts, and of musquetry from the covered way, may therefore, 
without inconvenience, be kept up at the same time, against an 
enemy posted at the foot of the glacis. 

I shall mention another reason, which renders a grazing fire 
improper for the defence of a fortress. In a siege an enemy is 
always obliged to dig trenches and throw up parapets, in order to 
cover his troops against the fire of the place attacked; and these 
operations, which are commenced at a distance, must be continued 
even upon the glacis. A very moderate labour, how'ever, renders 
a ticnch secure against grazing shot, which merely sweep the sur¬ 
face of the ground that is to be excavated. But when the w r orks of 
a fortress are so commanding, that the shot fired from them plunge 
downwards at an angle, it necessarily requires the besiegers to form 
much deeper trenches and higher parapets, for their own protec¬ 
tion. This adds considerably to the difficulties of the siege, by 
causing them to incur a greater loss of lives, labour, and time, than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Having stated the objections to a grazing fire, it is to be 
observed, that against troops drawn up in the open field, and not 
protected by trenches of any kind, like a besieging army, it is suf¬ 
ficiently efficacious; and therefore, although not to be recom- 
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mended in permanent works, it may be used to great advantage in 
field fortification. 

I shall conclude by adding some further remarks on the flatllc 
defences of the bastionary system, which could not couvcnielitly' 
have been introduced before, without confusing the subject. 

i 

Whilst it was explained, in a former part of this chapter, that thc J 
fire of the flanks can see into and defend every part of the main' 
ditch of a regular front of fortification, it was stated that the faces' 
of the demibastions, which are directed so as to flank the ravelin/ 
can only bear upon a great part, but not the whole, of the ditch* 
of that work. The reason is, that the inward extremity of each* 
face of the ravelin is less than fifty yards distant, from the foot of 
the revetment of that part of the bastion, which ought to defend 
it: but at less than the above distance, it has been shown, that no 
part of the ramparts can fire upon troops in the ditch. To brinsj 
the matter to a rough calculation, it may be assumed, that even in 
the largest fortress, the inward extremity of the ravelin is seldom 
more than forty yards distant from the revetments of the body of 
the place; which distance, being deducted from fifty, leaves a 
difference of ten yards. This therefore, in fortresses iu general, 
may be considered as the least average extent that can be allowed 
for that part of each face of the ravelin, which becomes a dead 
line, and of which the ditch is not seen into by the fire of the b idy 
of the place.* 

It is next to be observed, that the whole of the main ditch, even 
in the bastionary system of fortification, is not completely flanked. 


* In the above calculation, I have supposed the ditches of the ravelins tn 
be on the same level with the main ditch, which is usually the case, if: 
they were on different levels, it would produce a difference iu the exteiit of 
. the dead part of the face of the ravelin, which would become more or less 
than ten yards accordingly. 
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excepting in such fronts as have no tenail. That work necessarily 
prevents the fire of the flanks from seeing into the central part of 
the main ditch, which is immediately in front of it, and in rear of 
the ravelin. An enemy, who had penetrated into the main ditch, 
might therefore make his preparations for assaulting the tenail, 
without being exposed to the fire of any part of the ramparts 
whatever. But this has been considered a very trifling disadvan¬ 
tage, because after taking possession of the tenail, he would find 
it exceedingly difficult to maintain himself there, under the fire of 
the body of the place; and he would next have to attack the cur¬ 
tain, the revetments of which, together with the narrow ditch in 
front of it, arc completely flanked. In short, by so acting, he 
would direct his attack upon the strongest part of the main inclo- 
Mire; and involve himself in much greater difficulties than by 
attempting the bastions. To explain this remark at large would 
require a full consideration of the art of conducting sieges, which, 
although intimately connected with elementary fortification, is best 
treated as a distinct subject. It may therefore suffice to say, that 
repeated experience has fully proved, that a besieging army 
attacking the main inclosure of a fortress, ought, in preference, to 
direct their operations against the bastions, not against the tenails 
and curtain. This being the case, the only thing essentially neces¬ 
sary in the construction of a tenail, is to make it so low, that the 
flanks shall be able to fire over it into that part of the main ditch, 
which is in front of the bastions; because that is the only part, 
where it is convenient for a besieging army to effect their passage, 
in assaulting the body of the place. 

To explain this observation more fully, djaw a front of fortifica¬ 
tion with a simple tenail. Mark the right flank by the letters, a b; 
the opposite or left face by the letters, c d; and the reentering angle 
or center of the tenail by the letter, e : and dot the unmarked parts 
of the line of defence, a d. 
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Lastly, from the point, a, on the line, a d, set off a distance, a f, 
' equal to three times, a e. 



Then if we suppose, as before, that the parapet of the body of 
the place is thirty-six feet higher than the bottom of the main 
ditch, but that the tenail is only eighteen feet high above the same 
level; it follows that the body of the place will have a command 
of eighteen feet over the tenail. Consequently a shot fired towards 
d, from the point, a, of the flank, a b, at such an angle down¬ 
wards, as just to clear the parapet of the tenail, will drop or sirk 
eighteen feet nearly in the distance, a e : and at double that distance 
it will of course drop about eighteen feet more, which will bring it 
down to the level of the bottom of the ditch. • 

But from the construction of a regular front of fortification, the 
distance, a c, is rather more than double of a e. And therefore, a 
musquet shot, fired from the inward extremity of the flank, a b, so 
as to clear the parapet of the tenail, may strike the bottom of the 
main ditch, near the point, c, at the shoulder of the opposite bas¬ 
tion ; so that the whole of the ditch of the face, c d, of that bastion 
may be seen into by the fire of the flank, a b. 

But if we suppose the parapet of the tenail to be raised to the 
height of twenty-four feet, above the level of the ditch; then the 
body of the place would only have a, command of twelve feet over 
it. Consequently a shot fired from the flank at a, so as to clear 
the parapet of the tenail, would only drop about twelve feet in the 
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distance, a e; and therefore it would have to fly three times the dis¬ 
tance, a e t that is as far as the point, f, before it could drop so low 
as to meet the level of the ditch. 

It therefore follows, under our present supposition, that the point, 
a, of the flank, a b, instead of commanding the whole of the ditch of 
the face of the opposite bastion, as before, would only be able to 
see into a very small part of it, f d, near the salient angle. 

Those parts of the flank, which are nearest to the augle of the 
shoulder, are less impeded in their fire by the tenail, than other 
parts of it. For instance, take a new point, h, nearer to the angle 
of the shoulder; and from thence draw a dotted line, h 1, towards 
the salient angle of the opposite bastion, intersecting the tenail in 
the point, i. Upon this line, set oflF the distance, h k, equal to twice 
h i, and, h 1, equal to three times, h i. 



Then to return to our first supposition, namely, that the body 
of the place has a command of eighteen feet over the tenail; a shot 
fired from h, towards the salient angle of the opposite bastion, so as 
to clear the parapet of the tenail, will be able to strike the level of 
the ditch nearly at the point, k, that is to say, at about twice the 
distance, h i. This is much nearer than c, which, as before stated, 
is the nearest point that it is possible to strike/ on the level of the 
ditch, by a shot fired from a.* 


* In a finished plan, the points, a, and h, ought to be taken upon the 
interior (not on the exterior) crest of the parapet. 
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But if, according to our second supposition, the body of the 
place has a command of twelve feet only over the tenail; then a 
shot fired from h, so as to clear the parapet of the tenail, may strike 
the bottom of the ditch near the point, 1, that is to say at about three 
times the distance, h i. This again is much nearer than f, which, as 
before stated, is the nearest point of the ditch, that it would be pos¬ 
sible to strike by a shot fired from a, under the same supposition. 

I shall here remark, that in the bastionary system of fortification, 
as well as in the redan system, the term flanked angle is often used 
to denote a salient angle. Thus, for instance, the salient angle of 
a bastion is often called the flanked angle of a bastion. 

I he term flanking angle is also used in the bastionary system. 
It applies, however, not to any angle, which actually appears in 
the outline of the fortress, but to those imaginary angles, which 
are formed in each front, by the meeting of th^flanks, and of the 
lines of defence; or in other words by the meeting of the flanks, 
and of the faces produced. Thus in our present figure, for 
instance, the angle, bad, which is formed by the meeting of the 
flank, ba, and the line of defence, a d, is one of the flanking 

ANGLES OF A REGULAR FRONT OF FORTIFICATION, thereby 
represented. 

To return to our former subject, namely the consideration of the 
command of the flanks; it is to be observed that in those parts of 
a fortress, which have principal gateways and bridges of communi¬ 
cation towards the country; their fire, I mpan the fire of the 
flanks, will always be more or less obstructed by the bridge, in 
proportion to its height. 

Draw a new figure representing a 
* front of fortification, with a bridge 
extending perpendicularly from the 
tenter of the curtain across the main 
* ditch. 
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Now if, as before, we suppose the body of the place to be thirty- 
six feet high, but the bridge to be only eighteen feet high, above 
the level of the ditch; then a musquet ball, fired from either flank 
so as just to clear the bridge, will strike the ditcli at about twice 
the distance of the further side of the bridge; which, from the 
construction of a regular front, will of course be at some point 
nearly in front of the opposite angle of the shoulder, or rather a 
little beyond it. Consequently, under this supposition, the flanks 
will be able to see into nearly the whole of that part of the main 
ditch, which is in front of the bastions. 

In most fortresses, the principal bridges are raised to the level of 
the original ground line, which is generally about half the height of 
the parapet of the body of the place, or nearly so, in conformity 
with the above supposition. The gateway in the curtain being of 
course bodily elevstfed above this level, it follows that if the tenail 
is raised to such a height as completely to cover the principal 
gateway, it cannot be much lower than the body of the place 
itself* 

For instance, suppose as above the body of the place to be 

« 

thirty-six feet high; and the bridge, and consequently the pavement 
of the gateway, to be half that height, that is eighteen feet high 
above the level of the ditch. In a principal communication, the 
height of the gate itself cannot be estimated at less than fifteen 
feet more: to cover which would consequently require a tenail 
thirty-three feet high, that is only three feet lower than the body of 
the place. But, by a tenail elevated to such a height throughout, 
the fire of the flanks would be so much obstructed as to be ren- 

J 

dered almost totally useless. 


« 

* If troops man the tenail, the fire of the flanks must necessarily be 
directed higher than has been supposed in the text; and a part of their 
command over the ditch will consequently be lost. 
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It appears therefore best, entirely to give up the idea of screen¬ 
ing the principal gateways of a fortress by tenaiis of the form 
described in this book.* The utmost that can be expected from 
them is to cover the lower part of the revetments of the curtain 
and flanks, in such a manner, that it shall be impossible for an 
enemy to effect a practicable breach in these parts of the body of 
the place,, until he has taken or destroyed the tenail. As far as 
regards the bridges, the lower that they can be kept, without mate¬ 
rial inconvenience to the communication, the better will it be for 
the purposes of defence. 

The considerations, which have been discussed in this chapter, 
are of great importance in determining the reliefs of the various 
parts of a fortress ; and will account for the difference, before 
alluded to, which may be observed between the profiles contained 
in this book, and those that are to be found in other writers on 
fortification. 

REMA RK. 

By reflecting upon what was said in that part of our present 
chapter, which treated of the comparison between ancient and 
modern fortification, it will appear evident, that the prevailing 
system of fortification amongst civilized nations, at any particular 
period, must alw ays depend upon the nature of the means of attack 
then known, according to which it must be chiefly regulated. 


* Tenaiis have sometimes been made of a different form, lor instanci 
with long curtains and flanks parallel and near to those of the body of the- 
place; and when constructed in this manlier, they obstruct the fire of flu 
flanks less than the common kind of tenail, supposing the height of each lo 
-Jbe equal. It will of course be understood, that although incapable ol 
covering a principal gateway, a tenail of very moderate height may be able 
to protect posterns or sallyports; these, in dry ditches, being usually placed 
Ht the very foot of the scarp revetment, and. in wet ditches, as low as the 
water will permit. 
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Thus as the general use of gunpowder, in war, led in a short time 
afterwards, to the adoption of the bastionary system, which forms 
the grand criterion of modern fortification; if we could conceive, 
at auy future period, the use of cannon to be entirely lost amongst 
mankind, then our present fortresses, although by far the best 
under existing circumstances, would immediately lose their supe¬ 
riority, and it would be necessary once more to return to the high 
walls and towers of antiquity, which under the above supposition 
would be a great deal stronger, ami preferable in every respect. 


CHAP. XV. 

EARTHEN RAMPARTS, OR RAMPARTS WITHOUT REVET¬ 
MENTS, DEMI REVETMENTS, AND EULL REVETMENTS, 
EXPLAINED. — OBSERVATIONS ON THE OBSTACLES, 
USUALLY EMPLOYED, TO STRENGTHEN EARTHEN 
WORKS. 


In marshy ground, or in situations, where water maybe found 
by digging a certain number of feet below the suiface, fortresses 
have sometimes been constructed with earthen ramparts only, 
without revetments of any kind; in which case, their principal 
defence against an assault consists in the wet ditches, which have 
necessarily been formed to protect works of this description. 

A mound of earth, even of the firmest kind, cannot for any 
length of time stand perpendicularly like masonry ; and the higher 
it is raised, the less capable it will become of preserving this posi¬ 
tion. Unless supported by some kind of retaining wall, or iii 
other words, unless it is reveled, it must therefore be formed with 
slopes on every side, in order to enable it to maintain any perma¬ 
nent figure. 

® ... .1 

Earth varies considerably in its quality, so that some kinds of it 
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will stand with a much smaller slope than others. Common earth 
will stand at an angle of 45°; that is to say, at a slope whose base 
is equal to the height. Loose earth or sand requires the base of 
the slope to be greater than the height. Very stiff earth, in pro¬ 
portion to its tenacity, will stand at a slope whose base is three 
fourths or even one half of the height. 

When the height is small, it may be remarked that the same kind 
of earth will stand much steeper, than if the height were consider¬ 
able. For instance, supposing a rampart to be formed entirely with 
earth, the interior slope of the parapet might perhaps Stand with a 
base of one half its height, whilst the scarp or exterior slope of the 
rampart could not be considered secure w ith less than a base equal 
to its height, in consequence of the scarp being five or six times as 
high as the parapet. 

In mder to avoid unnecessary repetitions of the words u base*’ 
and ‘ 4 height,” it is usual to express a slope by two proportional 
numbers, of which the first always applies to the base, and the 
second to the height. 

For instance a slope of i to 1, denotes a slope of 45°, or One 
whose base is equal to its height. 

A slope of 1 to 2, denotes one, w'hosc base is one half of it> 
height. 

A slope of 6 to 1, denotes one whose base is six times the 
height. 

A slope of 9 to 7, denotes one whose base is to its height in dis¬ 
proportion of 9 to 7, &c. Sec. 

Sometimes a slope may be described in a still more concise 
manner, by using one number only, which may either be an integer 
or a fraction, for the purpose of denoting it. The number men¬ 
tioned always applies to the base of the slope ; and denotes its 
proportion to the height, which in this case is always supposed to 
be represented by an unit. 
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For instance, when a slope is simply said to be a slope of one 
third, it implies one whose base is one third of the height. 

A slope of two thirds, implies one whose base is two thirds of 
the height. 

A slope of six, denotes one whose base is 6 times the height. 

A slope of twenty four, denotes one whose base is 24 times the 
height, &c. &c. 

#» 

Taking into consideration, that the r.miparts of a fortress ought 
to have about thirty feet perpendicular height at the least, one can¬ 
not, even in favourable soil, depend upon so great a mass of earth 
retaining its form for any length of time, unless the base of the 
exterior slope is made equal to the height or nearly so. Expe¬ 
rience has proved that such is the least average slope, which can 
be allowed to earthen works in general, although exceptions may 
of course occur in particular cases. Rut it is perfectly practicable 
for men to run or scramble up an earthen slope of the above propor¬ 
tion, particularly after it has been exposed to the effect of batte¬ 
ries ; and hence follows the necessity, above slated, of securing 
earthen works by wet ditches or other aochnonal obstacles, without 
which they, in themselves, could not be deemed tenable against 
an, assault. 

We shall now proceed to exemplify, by proper figures, the sec- 

♦ 

lions of a fortress, supposed to be constructed with earthen rani- 
parts only. 

Draw a line for a ground line, upon which construct a rampart, 
ditch, coveted way, and glacis, in the usual maimer in other 
respects, but w ithout any revetments or counterfoils ; representing 
the scarp and counterscarp by oblique lines, sloping in the pro* * 
portion of 1 to 1 neatly; and di awing the former, that is to say 
the scarp, in one continued right line, fiom the exterior crest of the 4 
parapet to the bottom of the ditch, without any berm. 
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Draw also a right line to represent the surface of the water, in 

the wet ditch. 



When there is a wet ditch, it is usual to allow a berm on each 
side, a little above the surface of the water, in order to prevent 
the scarp and counterscarp from being injured or undermined by 
it. Moreover, as the action of water is more destructive to earthen 
works than the common effects of air and weather, it is also usual 
to give to those slopes, which are under water, a greater base in 
proportion to tli&r height, than is allowed to the other slopes of the 
fortress. 

You will therefore alter your figure accordingly, representing a 
bciui oil each side, a little above the surface of the water; and iu 
drawing the new banks of your wet ditch, give the slope of each a 
greater base in proportion to its height, than was allowed before. 



\_ y 


As earthen works have very little power in themselves of resisting 
an assault, they are often strengthened, not only by wet ditches, 
but also by other means, such as palisades, fraises, hedges, &c. 

The nature of palisades has already been explained. 

\ 


VOL. II. 
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Fhaises are strong pointed stakes, exactly resembling pali¬ 
sades, with this difference only, that they are fixed horizontally or 
nearly so, whilst the palisade is planted vertically. It is usual to 
give fraises a very small inclination downwards, in preference to 
any other position. 

Quickset hedges are also often used to increase the strength 
of earthen works. 

In order to represent all these expedients in your present figure, 
draw a fraise projecting from the scarp a little below the ground 
line, and pointing in a small degree downwards. On the front of 
the berm of the scarp, draw a figure to represent a quickset hedge, 
in rear of which draw a palisade. Draw also a palisade on the 
covered way. 



The section of a fortress without revetments is now 
complete. 

Sometimes there is a revetment, on each side, for the banks of 
the wet ditch only. Then the place is said to be constructed with 
water revetments. 


Draw small revetments, on each side, for the bauks of your wet 
ditch, placing the top of each on the same level with your berms. 
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The section of A fortress with water revetments is 
now complete. 

i Sometimes a rampart may be constructed with demirevetments, 
or half revetments, which implies that the lower half of the scarp 
only is reveted. 

Rub out the lower part of your scarp, from the fraise down¬ 
wards, in place of which draw a revetment with a broad berm at 
the top of it, and a counterfort. Make the counterfort lower than 
usual : and draw a hedge upon the berm in rear of the revetment. 

Rub out the imaginary parts of your ground line, and draw a 
dotted horizontal line, backwards, from the crest of the glacis, 
meeting the scarp. 



The section of a rampart with demirevetments is now 
complete. 

By inspecting this figure, you may observe, that the glacis 
effectually covers the whole of the demireretment, as also the 
lower part of the earthen slope of the scarp, so that it would be 
impossible for an enemy, to strike those parts of the rampart, 
which are below the dotted line, by cannon shot fired from batteries 
constructed any where beyond the glacis. 

It will likewise be evident, that all that part of the scarp, which 
is below the dotted line, might be reveted, without exposing any 
masonry to the fire of distant t batteries; and in that case the ram¬ 
part would be much stronger than it is at present, for the higher 6 
revetment is, the more difficult it becomes to take it by escalade. 

x 2 
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In scaling a work, the ladders ought to be of such a strength, as 
to support the greatest possible number of men, who can conveni¬ 
ently stand or move upon them. If this precaution is neglectei', 
and the ladders are made so weak, that only two or three men can 
ascend at the same time with safety, whilst the others must wait 
below, till they reach the summit; these unsupported individuals 
may easily be overpowered in case of resistance : or what is more 
probable, in the ardour and confusion of the assault, the men 
ordered for that duty will rush on, regardless of the weakness of 
their ladders, the whole or the greater part of which will conse¬ 
quently break down, and the enterprise will fail.* 

But when revetments are thirty feet high and upwards, ladders, 
having the requisite strength for a vigorous escalade, will become 
so very unwieldy, that if we take into consideration the whole 
process, first, of carrying them across the glacis, secondly, of 
descending the counterscarp by means of them, and afterwards of 
planting them against the scarp revetment, and mounting upon the 
parapets of the body of the place; it becomes altogether a task of 
such labour and difficulty, that unless the ganison of the place 
attacked should be culpably and unaccountably negligent, a thing 
which it is not fair to calculate upon in war, the success of such an 
enterprise is next to impossible. 

When the revetments of a fortress are very low, 10 or 12 feet 
for instance, then light manageable ladders, which may be carried 
and planted with great case, will be strong enough for the purposes 
of escalade. Such places, therefore, particularly if they have no 


* Of all scaling ladders of equal length, that can be used in assaulting 
a place, those which are made with a number of joints, each about five or 
six feet long, under :u» idea of portability, are the worst and weakest. At 
least I can Fay, limn opciicncr, that the sealing ladders of this descrip- 
‘tion, which form an article of store in the British service, arc bad, and not 
to be depended upon. Accidents have frequently happened in using them. 
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counterscarp, or a very low one, are liable to be taken by a general 
Auault, and, in consequence of the weakness of their profile, they 
cln never be considered secure, without very powerful and vigilant 
garrisons. 

One of the first and most essential objects, to be attended to, in 
planning a fortress, is to render it secure against a surprise or sud¬ 
den assault; so that an enemy can have no hopes of taking it but 
by the tedious, expensive, and laborious process of a regular siege. 
In places w ith dry ditches, this depends principally or entirely upon 
the height of the revetments, both of the scarp and counterscarp. 
Consequently, as far as the above object alone is concerned, the 
scarp revetments of a foitress can scarcely be made too high: 
and therefore, in cases where demirevetments have been used, it 
has been done solely from motives of economy, the lowest revet¬ 
ments being invariably the weakest. 

It has been judged best, however, not to make the top of the 
scarp revetment of a, fortress higher than the level of the crest of 
the glacis, as represented by the dotted line in our present figure; 
because if raised above that level, a part of the masonry would be 
liable to be injured by the lire of distant batteries. 

In conformity with this rule, in the first figure of the sections 
of a regular fortress, which you drew by scale, (See Chap. V /, 
ami Plate 2d.) the scarp revetment, exclusive of the cordon, is 
made thirty-one feel high, above the level of the ditch. This 
exactly agrees with the height of the crest of the glacis, which is 
nine feet higher than the ground line, whilst the latter is twenty- 
two feet above the level of the ditch, making thirty-one in all. 

From hence, it may appear, that, generally speaking, if the 
above rule is attended to, the scarp revetments of the main inclo¬ 
sure of a fortress cannot be made much more than thiity feet high, 
which in a commanding profile, such as those contained in this 
book, will extend about two thirds of the height of the scarp 
only; but in ar lfess commanding profile, such as is more usually 
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recommended, it may extend three fourths of the total height of 
the scarp, or even more.* 

The rule, which has just been stated, of revetihg only a part 7 
not the whole of the scarp, has not always been followed in 
modern fortification. A contrary practice prevailed, even after 
the period, that the outline of the bastionary system had been 
brought to considerable perfection. 

When the whole of the scarp is reveted, a rampart is said to 
have full revetments. 

We shall proceed to exemplify this method, by drawing the 
section of a rampart so constructed. 

Draw part of a rampart, in the usual manner, including the 
interior slope, the terreplein, the banquette, and the whole of the 
parapet, excepting its exterior slope only. 

From the exterior crest of the parapet drop a perpendicular for 
the total height of the scarp. Upon this perpendicular, as a 
scarp line, construct a revetment, the top of which must not, 
however, reach quite so high as the top of the perpendicular itself; 
and let the difference of height be about equal to the height of the 
banquette. 

Draw also a counterfort to 
vour scarp revetment, in the 
usual manner. 



* In Cormontaigne’s profile, the scarp revetment is 32 feet high, exclu- 
aive of the cordon; the total height of the scarp from the level of the 
ditch to the exterior crest of the parapet being 40 feet inches nearly. 
Other French writers, who arc advocates for the grazing system of fire, 
make their scarp revetments 32 feet high, in a scarp of 36 feet 6 inches. 
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The top of the scarp revetment, in your figure, agrees nearly 
wii| the level of the bottom of the parapet. The short perpen¬ 
dicular above it represents the front of the parapet, which, in this 
corretruction, must also be reveted; but the wall, built for that 
purpose, is usually made a little thinner than the top of the scarp 
revetment. 

Draw the back of the exterior revetment of your parapet, as 
above described, parallel to the front of it; but not extending 
quite so far to the rear, as the back of the scarp revetment. 

This being done, draw the 
projection of a coping, at the 
top of THE EXTERIOR RE¬ 
VETMENT OF THE PARAPET; 

and draw that of a cordon, at 
the top of the scarp revetment. 



Rub out superfluous lines in your revetments; complete your 
section, by drawing a ditch, covered way, and glacis, in the usual 
manner; and draw a dotted horizontal line, from the crest of your 
glacis backwards, meeting the scarp. 



The section of A fortress with full revetments, that 
is to say, with the whole of the scarp reveted from top to bottom, 
is now complete. 

A place, so constructed, by reason of the extraordinary height 
of its walls, is very secure against a sudden assault; but it labours 
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under a great disadvantage in case of a siege. The whole of tb\l 

/ 

part of the masonry of the scarp revetments, which is above the 
dotted line or level of the glacis, is completely exposed to the fire 
of distant batteries; and this, according to the usual profile 
given to a rampart, would form on an average not less than one 
third of the total height of the wall. The same objection, there¬ 
fore, applies iu some degree to this construction, which was urged, 
in the foregoing chapter, against the high naked walls of antiquity. 
The besiegers might, by a distant fire, completely ruin the upper 
part of the full revetment, which in its fall would bring down 
nearly the whole of the parapet along with it * Consequently, 
although a practicable breach could not thereby be effected; yet 
the principal defences of the fortress might be almost completely 
disabled iu a few days, so that an enemy might carry on the 
ulterior operations of the siege, comparatively speaking, with far 
less difficulty and loss, than would necessarily be incurred in 
attacking any other fortress of the same relief and outline, hut 
with scarps only in part reveted. 

Field works are always constructed with earth, and most fre¬ 
quently commanding situations, such as tin* summit of heights, &c. 
are chosen for them. In such positions they can seldom be 
secured by wet ditches; and therefore their principal strength 
depends upon palisades, fraises, and other obstacles of a similar 
nature. One of these contrivances, called chevaux de frizc, shall 
be described here, being often employed, not only in field fortifi¬ 
cation, but also in permanent works. 


* Yauban, who built his fortresses with full revetments, generally gave 
the rampart a command of about 14 feet G inches over the crest of the 
glacis. Making some deduction for tlic dip of the parapet, there must 
therefore have been about 11-J or 12 feel of masonry, complete!}' exposed 
by this construction. 
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Chevaux de frizc consist of strong pointed stakes, usually set up 
at Intervals of six or eight inches apart; in such a manner as to 
crlss each other in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, with the 
upper or projecting points raised to the height of about five and a 
half or six feet from the ground. As they are not usually driven 
into the earth, they arc let into a stout beam of timber, by means 
of tenons and mortises made for the purpose. This beam forms 
the center of the cross, and keeps a considerable number of the 
stakes together. The latter are commonly called the spears. 
Any one beam, with the spears attached to it, forms what i$ 
called a stand of chevaux de frizc, which may be made of any 
length that is judged most convenient. The points of the spears 
are generally shod with iron. 

The section of A stand or 

CHEVAUX DE PRIZE is aS fol¬ 
lows, in which the beam is 
represented by the square in 
the center of the figure. Tnr. 
speaks are also represented. 



To illustrate still more clearly the nature of this obstacle, the 
oblique elevation of a stand of chevaux dc frize is added. 



Chevaux dc frize are not always made in the manner represented 
in the above figures. Sometimes a greater number of projecting 
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spears are used, iu which case 
the beams are not cut square but 
hexagonally. The section of a 
stand so constructed is as fol¬ 
lows. 

Chevaux de frize, when used in permanent works, are generally 
placed on the berms of fortresses having earthen ramparts or 
demirevetments. 

A barrier, for the purpose of shutting up a road of communi¬ 
cation, is sometimes formed by a stand of chevaux de frize; in 
which case, the stand is made to traverse or move round on a 
pivot. The motion of a chevaux de frize barrier is 
facilitated by means of a wheel, or wheels, fixed either to one or to 
both ends of the beam, as to an axle tree, whichever may be 
judged most convenient; and the spears do not quite reach the 
ground at bottom, in order to prevent them from impeding the 
motion. 

In strengthening works by chevaux de frize, the various 
stands are set up in the same allinement to the extent required, 
and the ends of the beams of the adjoining stands are chained, 
or otherwise firmly fixed together, by iron work. To give greater 
firmness, the ends of the lower spears may, if it is judged proper, 
be let into the ground; for which purpose they should, in that 
case, be made a little longer than the upper ones. # 



• Portable chevaux de frize were common in former times, and in the 
British service they still form an article of store in the Engineer Depart¬ 
ment of the Ordnance. The beams and spears of these portable chevaux 
de frize are made lighter and shorter than usual; and they are stowed away, 
in a compact manner, in large casks, with the means of putting them 
together, when required. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE GENERAL RULES AND PROPORTIONS, WHICH 

OUGHT TO BE OBSERVED, IN DETERMINING THE OUT¬ 
LINE OF A BASTIONARY FRONT OF FORTIFICATION. — 

EXPLANATORY TABLES AND REMARKS. 

It was before stated, that the length, and other dimensions, of 
the various parts of a bastionary front of fortification, are sus¬ 
ceptible of some variation; but that there are certain limits, 
beyond which any further increase or diminution of the magnitude 
of any particular part would be prejudicial. 

In determining the proportions of a regular front of fortifica¬ 
tion, the following objects are desirable. 

I st. That the curtain shall be of such a length, as to admit of 
one half of it being properly defended by the right flank, and the 
other half of it by the left flank, of the adjoining bastions. 

2d. That the length of the lines of defence shall not exceed 
the range of musquet shot, in order that an enemy assaulting any 
part of the body of the place may be exposed to an enfilading fire, 
not only of artillery but also of musquetiy from the flanks. 

3d. It has been laid down as a rule in fortification, that whenever 
the face of a work is intended to fire in any particular direction, it 
should be constructed at right angles to the said direction, or 
nearly so. If this is not attended to, the line of fire both of can-* 
non and musquetry, acting from the work, will become oblique, 
which is a great disadvantage; for gun batteries with oblique 
embrasures are more troublesome to construct, and weaker than 
others, as shall afterwards be explained : and as far as regards the 
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service of musquetrv, it is at all times very inconvenient for a line 
troops to fire obliquely ; and in the confusion attending a g ieral 
assault, particularly at night, they seldom can be made to p. ;sent 
otherwise than straight before them, so that the greatest p *rt of 
their fire on such occasions, if required in an oblique direction, 
^ might be uselessly thrown away. 

For this reason, when any work is intended to flank another, the 
former should be laid out perpendicularly, or nearly so, to the 
face, which it is to defend. But in applying this rule to the 
bastionary system, as the flapk has to protect not only the face, but 
also the curtain, it evidently cannot be made perpendicular to both. 
In the early periods of modern fortification, it was usual to make 
the flai*ks at right angles to the curtain, in the manner represented 
in front, No. J, of the annexed figure. Afterwards it was found, 
that the defence of the faces of the bastions was of more im¬ 
portance than that of the curtain, the former being most liable to 
an assault, in case of a regulai siege; and therefore the flanks 
were made perpendicular to the fuc*s produced, or nearly so, as 
represented in fronts No. 2, and .'3, of the same figure. 



When the flanking angle, c d c, is a right angle, the opposite 
face, e f, is said to be defended by a grazing fire. 

In front No. 1, on the contrary, the faces are defended by a 
plunging fire, as is shown by the line, i k, supposed to denote the 
path of a musquet ball fired from the point, i, in the flank, i b, 
to protect the opposite face. 

Front No. 3 shows Vauban’s method, which has been generally 
approved, in which a line, e h, drawn from the point of a bastion 
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\^>,the center of the opposite flank, is at right angles to it; so that 
the'^nking angle, egh, is acute in a small degree. Hence the 
fire '/f the flanks, in No. 3, is more plunging than that of front 
No. The advantage of this construction is, that flanks having 
a moderately plunging fire will be able to see into any breaches, 
that may be effected, in the faces of the opposite bastions, in case 
of a siege, rather better than if they acted with a grazing file only. 

In the imperfect construction of the bastionary outline, used ill 
the early periods of the art, the lines of defence did not terminate 
upon the extremities of the curtain, but upon some central point of 
it, such as, a, in No. 1 ; so that a certain portion of the curtain, a b, 
assisted in flanking the opposite face, in an oblique imperfect 
manner. For this reason, it was usually called the auxiliary 

FLANK. 


4th. The faces and flanks of the bastions should be extensive, 
so as to admit of a powerful combined fire of cannon and mus- 
quetry. 

nth. The interior of the bastions should be spacious, in order 
to allow sufficient room, for the movement of guns, carriages, and 
troops, in various directions, without interfering with the ma¬ 
noeuvres of the guns placed in battery upon the ramparts; as also 
for the formation of traverses aud splinter proofs, in convenient 
situations, for a protection against the effect of the enemy's 
enfilading batteries aud shells. Spacious bastions are likewise 
preferable in another icspect, inasmuch as they may be more 
advantageously defended by means of interior intienchments to^ 
wards the goigc, than is practicable in smaller ones. 

6th. The salient angles of the bastions should always be made 

as obtuse as circumstances will permit, 

* 

The advantages of this construction will be evident, on inspect- 
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ing the annexed figure, in which two bastions are represented 
whose faces and flanks are exactly of the same length, bp' of 

r / 

which the one is very obtuse, and the other very acute. 1 



In the acute bastion, A, it appears, that it is quite impossible to 
place gun batteries nearer to the salient angle, e, than the points, 
c, d, and thus a considerable portion, c e, and d e, of each face, is 
rendered useless for the service of artillery. The width of the 
gorge is also contracted to a most inconvenient degree, so that 
there would not be a proper passage for troops,, guns, &c.; and 
the interior capacity of the bastion is so small, that the men who 
may be ordered to defend it, being crowded into a narrow space, 
will not only be cramped in all their movements, but will also 
be exposed to much greater danger from an enemy’s fire, particu¬ 
larly of shells, than would be the case in a larger work. 

In proportion to the acuteness of the salient angle, it will also be 
evident, that the masoniy near the point of the bastion must be 
•weakened, and rendered the less capable of resisting the effect of 
an enemy’s breaching batteries. 


In the obtuse bastion, B, on the contrary, it will be seen, that 
none of these disadvantages occur. Guns maj^e placed in any 
part of the faces and flanks without inconvenience; and there is no 
want of space, for any useful purpose, in the interior or towards 
the gorge. 
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There is another very great disadvantage attending acute bas¬ 
tions. They are by far the most liable to injury from an enemy's 
en ^lading batteries, in the event of a siege. 

bis will be understood by examining the annexed figure, which 
represents part of the outline of a fortress, consisting of five bas~ 
tions, whereof the first four are obtuse, but the fifth is acute. 

A 



A and B show the position of batteries, which may be supposed 
to be established, by a besieging army, for the purpose of enfilading 
the faces of the acute bastion No. 5. C and D, in like manuer, 
represent batteries, established for the same purpose, against the 
right face of the obtuse bastion No. 4, and against the left face of 

the obtuse bastion No. 2. 

% 

% 

Now if we suppose the whole of the above batteries to be 
placed at about 600 yards from the points of the bastions, against 
which they are directed; it will be evident, by inspecting the 
figure, that the batteries, A and B, are exposed to a direct fire only, 
whereas the batteries C, D, are exposed not only to a direct fire, 
but also to an enfilading and reverse fire, from the works of the 
fortress, at a njuch shorter distance. 

Thus the enfilading batteries, erected by a besieging army 
against acute bastions, may effect their object with little loss; 
whereas batteries, established for the same purpose, against obtuse 
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bastions, must necessarily be placed in more disadvantageous situ¬ 
ations, where they may be exposed to a cross fire of the 1110 s * 4 
destructive nature, acting upon them in front, in flank, anc' in 
rear. 1 

In some few cases, circumstances may admit of bastions b^ing 
constructed with such very obtuse salient angles, that an enemy’s 
enfilading batteries, C, D, may not even be able to have a proper 
direct \ie\v of the faces of the bastions, but must fire over some 
intervening ravelin, as is represented in the figure. Bastions of 
this description can receive little or no injury, from the enfilading 
fire of such batteries. 

From the above considerations, it has been laid down as a rule, 
that the salient angles of works in general should not be less than 
60°; and as far as regards those of bastions in particular, it may be 
allowed, that the more obtuse they are made, the better will it be 
for the purposes of defence, provided that no other essential object 
is sacrificed, in so doing. 


ItJUIAltk. 

In fortified polygons, whose exterior sides are of equal length, 
the salient angles of the bastions are always more obtuse in pro¬ 
portion to the greater number of sides; and it has just been 
explained, that this adds to the strength of a fortress. Consequently 
the front of a decagon is stronger than that of a pentagon, but 
weaker than that of a dodecagon, supposing that all the three are 
fortified according to the same system. 

There is also another reason, which makes a large fortress 
stronger than a small one, in proportion to its extent; namely, that 
the former, when besieged, requires a greater degree of labour in 
forming proper approaches, &c. against it, than the latter, as will 
be easily understood, when you come to* study the plan of attack 
of a regular fortress. 
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. Having now stated the various objects, which are of importance, 
in*, planning the outline of a bastionary front; it is proper to 
regiark, as a thing, which invariably holds good in fortification, that 
any one acknowledged and indisputable advantage, if carried too 
far, will always produce some inconveniency or evil, which will 
counterbalance it. 


For example, in a foregoing chapter, it was explained, that in 
ramparts of equal height, a full revetment is much stronger against 
a sudden assault than a partial or demirevetment; but then it was 
also shown, that the latter is infinitely more capable of resisting an 
enemy’s batteries, and, as having less masonry, it is also the least 
expensive. 


To apply the same general remark to our present subject, it will 
be evident, that if the exterior side of a front of fortification is 
longer than usual, the bastions may in consequence be made more 
extensive and spacious, which will so far be of advantiige; but by 
such a construction,lines of defence will also be lengthened 
in the same proportion, so that an enemy assaulting the bastions 
might be out of range of musquet shot from the flanks. Hence a 
very great evil would arise. 


Again, by shortening the perpendicular of a front of fortifi¬ 
cation, the salient angles of the bastions will be rendered more 
obtuse, which will be advantageous to the defence; but then the 
diminution of the flanks, necessarily caused by this construction, 
will have a contrary tendency. 

Moreover, by diminishing the length of the faces of the bas¬ 
tions, when the exterior side is of a given length, the flanks will 
be increased, which is an advantage; but the lines of defence 
will, at the same time, be lengthened, a thing which, as was 
before explained, is by no means desirable. 
tol. if* 


Y 
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Thus by increasing the magnitude of any part of a front of fo fc/ 

. * / 

tification of a given length, the dinn muons of some other part (.fit 
must necessarily be diminished, and vice versa; and as there arc 
limits, beyond which the dimensions of any particular part cannot 
be increased or diminished without prejudice to the strength of the 
fortress, it follows, that there must be a certain medium length for 
the various parts of the outline of a bastionary front, which, upon 
the whole, will be the most advantageous for the purposes of 
defence. 

Engineers have, however, varied in their opinion, as to the proper 
medium length, and form, of the various parts of the outline ; and 
a number of different systems of fortification, before alluded to, 
have accordingly been proposed. Hut it lias been very generally 
allowed, that an exterior side of about 384 yards, a perpendicular 
of about one sixth of the exterior side, and bastions whose faces are 
about two sevenths of the exterior side in length, form a well- 
proportioned simple front; and these dimensions constitute what 
has been called the first system of V unban, the construction of 
which has been illustrated hi the 5th and 13th chapters of this 
work. 

The above proportions, however, strictly speaking, arc only 
suitable to hexagons or polygons of a greater number of sides. 
If used in the construction of the pentagon or square, the salient 
angles would thereby be rendered too acute, and the gorges too 
narrow'. It has therefore been judged best to give to the pentagon 
a perpendicular of one seventh, and to the square a perpendicular 
of one eighth, of the exterior side only. 

In the annexed Table, marked No. I, the first line gives the 
dimensions of the various parts of one front of Vaiiban’s first 
system, as above explained; the remaining lines show the varia- 
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Jons, which would be produced in the above front, by diminishing 
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the length of the perpendicular, from one sixth to a smaller pro¬ 
portion, without changing any of the other parts. The width of 
the gorge is calculated, as it would appear in a simple outline, 
and consequently a deduction must be made for the thickness of 
the parapets of the opposite flanks, &c. in order to find its actual 
width. 

A second Table has also been annexed, to show the further 
variations, which would be produced in a front, whose cxtciior 
side is of the same length, as above supposed, by altering not 
only the proportion of the perpendicular, but also the length of the 
faces of the bastions.* 

I shall next notice some of the principal angles of a fortress, 
introducing a few simple rules for finding them. 


* The lengths of the flanks, curtains, and lines of defence, as well as the 
total length of the outline of each front, given in the various tables, contained 
in this chapter, have been found by geometrical construction, not by calcula¬ 
tion ; and therefore it will be understood, that I do not vouch for their accuracy 
to any very great degree of nicely. They are, however, correct enough foi 
any useful practical purpose. In Table III, the various numbers arc all 
laid down according to calculation, and are consequently much inoic 
minute, than is absolutely necessary. If a rough calculation only should be* 
required, time will therefore be saved, in using that Table, by rejecting as 
many decimals as may appear convenient. 

The Learner is recommended to exemplify some of the principal varia¬ 
tions contained in the 1st, 2nd, and 4th Tables of this chapter, practically ; 
drawing by scale, first a front of fortification of the given length of exte¬ 
rior side, Ike. and afterwards observing the changes produced in his figure, 
by increasing or diminishing the length of the perpendicular or faces. 
This will bo more instructive than a mere reference to the Tables, which 
arc chiefly calculated to save trouble to those who are already masters <>1 
the general principles. 
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Rule I. To find the interior angle, or angle at the center, of 
any regular polygon : Divide 360 degrees by the number of sides, 
and the quotient will be the answer. 

Thus in the decagon, 360° divided by 10, gives a result of 36 
degrees, for the interior angle of that polygon. 

Rule II. To find the exterior angle of any polygon : Deduct 
the interior angle from 180 degrees, and the remainder will be the 
answer. • 

Thus for instance, in the decagon, deduct 36° from 180°, and 
144° will remain for the exterior angle of that polygon. 

In fortified polygons of every description, when the perpen¬ 
dicular is one sixth of the exterior side, the diminished angle will 
be 18° 26' 4 ": when the perpendicular is one seventh, the 
diminished angle will be 15° 56' 43i": when the perpendicular is 
one eighth, the diminished angle will be 14° 2' 10j": at one ninth, 
it will be 12° 31 ' 43 \": and at one tenth it will be 11° 18' 36". 

Rule III. To find the salient angles of the bastions of any 
fortified polygon: Deduct twice the diminished angle from the 
exterior angle of the original polygon; and the remainder will be 
the answer. 

Thus in the decagon, if the perpendicular is one sixth of the 
exterior side, deduct twice 18° 26' 4" from 14 t°, and the remain¬ 
der, 107 p 7 ; 52", will give the salient angles of the bastions. 

But if the perpendicular of the above polygon had, for any 
reason, been made only one eighth of the exterior side; then 
from 144 degrees, deduct twice 14° 2' 10j ; , and the remainder, 
115° 55'39", will give the salient angles of the bastious of a 
decagon thus fortified. 

To save the trouble of calculation in common cases, a third 
Table has been added, in which the radii, *reas, and angles, of 
various regular polygons, are inserted. 
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Those columns of the third Table, which'give the proportional 
radius and area of the various polygons in decimal parts, when the 
exterior side is equal to 1, will be useful in calculating the actual 
radius and area of any polygon of a given exterior side, that is to 
be fortified. The rules are as follow. 

Rule IV. To find the radius of any polygon, whose side is 
of a given length, by means of Table III. Multiply the given 
side, by the proportional radius, marked in the Table opposite to 
the proper polygon, and the product will be the answer. 

For example, supposing that a regular octagon of 384 yards 
side is to be fortified: multiply 384 bv 1 'JOfid, the proportional 
radius for that polygon; and the product 5017344, or 501f yards 
nearly, will be the required radius. 

Rule V. To find the area of any polygon, whose side is of 
a given length, by means of Table III. 

Method 1 . Multiply the square of the side by the propor¬ 
tional area, marked in the Table, opposite to the proper polygon, 
and the product will be the answer, in superficial measure, of the 
same denomination. 

Thus, for example, in a regular octagon of 384 yards side, 
multiply 147,456, which is the square of 384, by 4 - 8284271, the 
proportional area for that polygon, and the product 711,980*546 
gives the area of your supposed octagon in superficial yards, which 
may be reduced into acres by dividing it by 4840. 

Method 2. When it is proposed to find the area of a regular 
polygon in acres at once. Reduce the given side into yards, if 
necessary, and multiply the square of it, by the number marked 
opposite to the given polygon, in that column of the Table which 
is entitled “ proportional area in acres, &c.” The product thereby 
found will be the answer. 
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Thus, for examp^, in a regular decagon of 1152 feet side; 
divide first by 3, to ^reduce it into yards, and S84 will b6 the 
quotient. Then multiply 147,456, the square of this number, by 
*0909976089, and the product, 147*1034, which is equal to rather 
more than 147i\* acres, will be the area of a regular octagon of 
384 yards side, as required. 


We shall next consider the variations that will be produced in a 
front of fortification, constructed accoiding to Vauban’s first 
system, by altering the length of the exterior side, without 
chauging any of the other proportions. 

Allowing the perpendicular to be Jth of the exterior side, and 
the faces of the bastions to be $ths of the exterior side, according 
to the above system; then the proportions of the remaining parts 
will be very nearly as follows. 

The Hanks about }th 
The curtain .... f ths 
The lines of defence IJths 
And the total length of the outline 
of one front rather more than 11 J 


of the exterior side.* 


Hence in a front of 200 yards, fortified according to Vauban’s 
first system, the faces will be about 57 yards; the flanks 28| 


* By means of these proportions, the dimensions of the various parts of 
any front of a given length of exterior side, foitified according to Van- 
ban’s first system, may be expediliousty found, to such a degree of correct¬ 
ness, as will suffice for the purposes of rough calculation. 

But if greater accuracy should be required, the exact length of the various 
parts may be ascertained by the following rule. 

Multiply the length of the given exterior side, in yards, 1st by 0*286558, 
to find the faces of the bastions; 2dly by 0*145136, to find the flanks; 
Sdly by 0*393575, to find the curtains; 4thly by 0*734211, to find the lines 
of defence ; and lastly by V25670G, to find tho total length of the front. 
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yards; the curtain about 80 yards; the of defence about 
] 4 6§ yards; and the total length of the outline of the front rather 
more than 250 yards. 

In so small a work the flanks could barely mount 4 guns, and the 
faces about 8 guns, admitting the bastions to be rather obtuse ; but 
if they are supposed to be acute, then the number of guns, capable 
of being mounted in such a work, would be reduced in proportion. 
The curtain also will be rather too short to admit of its being 
properly flanked in every part, if the rampart is of a bold 
relief. 

200 yards may therefore be considered the shortest regular 
front, that ought to be admitted in fortification; and that only in 
very small forts, such as square forts or pentagons, whose extent 
is either limited by circumstances, or which are of secondary 
importance. 3 * 

«■ 

In larger fortresses, whose outline is formed of more extensive 
polygons, such as hexagons, heptagons, and upwards, it is desirable 
to make the exterior sides of the fronts in all cases at least 300 
yards in length; but the nearer they approach to 384 the 
better.f 

Authors have divided fortification into three different styles, 
which they term the mean, great, and little. 

Little fortification implies tlrat the length of the exterior 
side is about 320 yards, or less ; 

Mean fortification implies that the exterior side is about 
384 yards ; 


• In Cumberland Fort near Portsmouth, a very well-executed pentagonal 
work, the principal front is 210 yards in length, the remaining fronts being 
each 200 yards. 

f The principal fronts of Portsea Lines are each 360 yards in length* 
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And greaVtPTTkTi^ioation implies that the exterior side is 
about 425 yards in len^h. Vauban, however, to whom the use 
of these terms is ascribed, is said in peculiar cases to have con¬ 
structed fronts of even 450 yards in length or upwards. 

It was stated that the line of defence, in a place fortified accord¬ 
ing toVauban’s first system, is about |£ths of the exterior side: 
consequently, in proportion as the length of a front so fortified 
varies from 300 to 400 yards, the Hue of defence will increase 
from 220 to 293 yards. Even at the former distance the common 
musquet is very uncertain in its effect; much more so at the latter. 
As far as the flanking musquetry defences alone are concerned, 
it would therefore certainly be desirable, to make the exterior side 
of a regular front considerably shorter than 384 yards, if other 
important considerations did not oppose it. At all events, it 
must be acknowledged, that it is always proper to have the line of 
defence as short as circumstances will permit; and therefore in 
-fronts exceeding 384 yards, it has been laid down as a rule, that 
the length of the faces of the bastions should be increased from 
fths to Jd of the exterior side, or upwards** 

The following Table, marked No. IV, will show the changes 
produced in long fronts of fortification, by varying the length of 
the faces of the bastions; the perpendicular in all cases being 
supposed to be one sixth of the exterior side. 


* The line of defence of a front of 384 yards, is nearly 282 yards in 
length; and the common infantry firelock is certainly by no means to 
depended upon at such a distance. Wall pieces, or musqiicts of a superior 
quality, should therefore be kept in store in every fortress, to he issued, in 
case of a siege, to the troops defending the body of the place. For the 
service of the outworks and covered way, the common firelock may 
suffice. 
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TABLE I\\ 


Showing the Variations produced in long Fronts of Fortification, 
by increasing the Length of the Faces of the Bastions con¬ 
siderably beyond their usual Proportions . 
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REMARK. 

4{ long fronts of 39 M yards exterior side, 

4# fronts of 37118 yards exterior side, or > will exactly suffice; 

5 short fronts of 352 yards exterior side, * 
to fortify one English mile in extent. If therefore the circum¬ 
ference of any city is given, you may easily find the nature of the 
polygon, which will be required to fortify it, by multiplying the 
given extent in miles, by any of the above numbers which you may 
judge convenient. 

41 

For example, supposing that the extent of any city or spot of 
ground, which is proposed to be fortified, and of which you have 
au accurate plan, proves by the scale to be two miles in circum¬ 
ference:* then if you multiply 2 by the above numbers, it will 
appear that 9 long fronts, 9i middling sized fronts, or 10 short 
ones, will exactly suit the given extent. But as the fraction of a 
front of fortification cannot be used in practice, it follows that 
in planning your supposed fortress, you must either adopt a long¬ 
sided tionagon, or a short-sided decagon. 

Long fronts of 400 yards and upwards have generally been 
used, on those sides of a fortress only, which are considered the 
least liable to an assault, as for instance on the sea line of mari¬ 
time fortresses ; or on the bank of some large unfordable river. 
When fortresses are built with fronts of unequal lengths, they arc 
said to be irregular. The nature of such works shall be more 
fully explained in a future chapter. 


* In measuring the extent of a town or city for the above purpose, it will 
of course be understood, that the outline chosen, which is to correspond, 
with the exterior sides of the fortified polygon, must be traced at a sufficient 
distance beyond all the streets, buildings, &.e. which it may be proposed to 
preserve. 
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i * ' 

Before wc conclude this part of our subject, it may be proper 
to observe, that the length of a flank, as measured on the outline 
of any work, does not give a just criterion for calculating the 
exact number of flanking guns, that may be mounted thereon. 

To explain this by 
a figure, draw a work 
resembling a small 
bastion with part of a 
curtain on each side 
of it. 

This figure may represent either the scarp line of a demireveted 
work of respectable height, or the foot of the exterior slope of the 
scarp of a field work. Let us suppose that the flanks are only 6 
yards or 18 feet in length. 

■^Then, as 18 feet is quite sufficient for a orie-gun battery, it 
might at first sight be considered practicable to place one gun in 
each flank, in such a position as to be able to flank the adjoining 
curtains with proper effect. This however yvill not be the case, as 
will appear, when we proceed to complete the plan of our sup¬ 
posed work. 

In rear of the various lines of your present figure, and parallel 
to them, at the distance of about 4 yards, draw a second set of 
lines, to represent the exterior crest of the parapet. 

At the distance of 6 
yards more, also set 
off towards the rear, 
draw a third set of 
parallel lines, in order 
to show the interior 

crest of the parapet; and complete your plan by inserting the 
necessary lidges and furrows. 
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-a * 

This being clone, draw 
a one-gun battery in each 
flanl^. 


It now appears evident 
each flank,' it is quite impossible, on account of their oblique 
position, that either of these should act as flanking guns to protect 
the adjoining curtains. Consequently, in calculating the quantity of 
proper flanking defences, to be gained from any flank, a certain 
deduction must in all cases be made, on account of the space that is 
lost by reason of the exterior slope, and thickness of the parapet.* 



* If the angle of the shoulder were a right angle, the space lost would be 
exactly equal to the base of the exterior slope and thickness of the parapet 
added together: but if the above angle is obtuse, which is almost always the 
case, then the space lost will be so much the less, in proportion to the magni¬ 
tude of the angle. 


END OF VOLUME I. 


ERRATA. 

At the bottom of several pages, viz.: 33,49,65, &c., /or voi.. u. read vol.i. 
Page 184. Erase the last clause of the last sentence of the note, after the word 
“ drawing.” 

— 240, Article 96, last line of the text, for ramps read barbets. 


Pointed hy J. Juries, Wells Street, Or ford Street. London, 
And C. and |( r . Town sou, Chatham, 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 



THtS Coarse of Elenierrtary testification was originally 
published as pact of a Course of Military Instruc tion, of which 
it Composed the second and third volumes, whilst the first 
volume contained Practical Geometry, and the Principles of 
Wan Drawing. 

The experience of several years having proved, that it Would 
be moire convenient for the public, 'to have these two subjects 
published separately, insteadofcombihing them into the same 
work, the Author has been induced, in printing a second and. : 
enlarged Edition of the .Practical Geometry, to publish it &s a; 


distinct book. And, at the same time, he has caused the title 


pages of those copies of the Elementary Fortification, Which ," 
still remained on hand, being about one-half of the whole ffti- 
pression, to be altered to their present form.* Thus each wHl 
appear in future as an independent treatise. 

•, * When these works were firstjftbliskefi, 500 copies ortty Of the Prtettesl 
Geometry, but 1000 copies of the Elementtry tortifitation, were printed. 
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REMARKS on the NOTES 
TO THE PREFACE OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

SINCE the above Notes, which gave a brief account of the organisation of the 
Royal Engineer Department, previously to the year 1817, were published, the 
important improvement of attaching one Second Captain and two lieutenants 
to each Company, in a permanent manner, has been carried into effect. The 
Sub-lieutenants'have also been abolished, and the Foreign Companies dis¬ 
banded. The Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Department are, 
however, still distinguished from the Officers, who command them, by a 
different title; a distinction, which has always appeared to me, not merely un¬ 
necessary, but highly prejudicial to the discipline and respectability of the 
Corps; and which, at the present moment, is one of the greatest bars to the 
recruiting service. For it may easily be conceived, that a high spirited yonng 
man, who wishes to embrace the Military life, will naturally shun the obscure 
name and duties of a Sdpper and Miner, which to the people of England in 
genera], are eithet* unintelligible or unknown, and consequently uninviting; 
whilst, on tjie contrary, he would enter with alacrity, into a Corps hearing the 
title of Engineer. s, the very name of which conveys an idea of superior respect¬ 
ability, even in the remotest hamlets of the Kingdom. As a proof of this, and 
indeed, as a thing not otherwise to he accounted for, the Corps of Royal Sappers 
and Miners, although a favorite service, when it comes to be known, and which, 
if permitted, might obtain the finest Volunteers out of the whole Army, finds 
more difficulty in recruiting In country quarters, than any other Regiment; 
and is obliged, although its present Establishment consists of only 750 men, to 
put up with nndersiaed recruits, who wopld be rejected by the Guards, and 
Artillery, and indeed by many other Regiments. This evil, for such il ls, in 
Uny Corp/ having duties of so important and arduous a nature to perform, did 
not exist in the French Service, during the late Wars; for the Troupes du 
Gtate (literally Engineer Soldier*) of that Nation, as they were styled, were 
remarked as being the finest men in their Army, which, in fact, they ought 
to be in the Military Establishment of every State. In regard to the proposition 
t of having Engineer Drivers, in the British Service, which was under discussion 
five or six years ago; that idea was abandoned after the breaking up of the Army 
pf Occupation then stationed in France; but it will of course become a neces¬ 
sary measure, in the e\ent of a new War of any magnitude; and there 
eannot be a better model than the present system df Drivers in the Royal 
Artillery, formerly peculiar to the Horse Artillery only, but lately rendered 
general throughout the whote Corps, by order of the Duke of Wellington; 
and which is no doubt one of the greatest improvements that has been intro¬ 
duced iota that distinguished branch of the Military Service of the Country. 

Having *1*0 noticed in one of my former notes, the great attention that has 
beds paid far fiumy years past, to the subject of Military Bridges, by the Royal 
Engineer Department, I shall conclade by observing, that subsequently to the 
period of my former publication, this important art has been carried to a much 
greater degree of perfection, in consequence of numerous experiments, tried In 
the' violent current of the Medway, below the arches of Rochester Bridge. There 
the old English Pontoon was entirely swamped and carried away, and the pier 
of casks, although incapable of sinking, was forced head under water by the 
fury of the current, so as to become unserviceable. These autoward circum¬ 
stances led by degrees to a new construction, Which appears to have conqueied 
the difficulty. 

Chatham, 1 5th */ April , 1888. > 



